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PREFACE. 



The great object of this little Work is to make tlie 
study of Geography so interesting to Children by lively 
sketches and entertaining facts relating to the different 
countries and their inhabitants, that their minds may 
not only be impressed with geographical knowledge, 
but awakened to many other subjects of interest asso- 
ciated with it. 

Many of the explanations in the earlier chapters have 
been made particularly clear, from the belief that 
children are too often supposed to know the meaning 
of terms, which, though perfectly simple to us and 
appropriate in themselves, convey little light to their 
minds and cause them to take no interest in what 
would otherwise be intelligible and entertaining. 

When long lists of names are learned by a mere 

^* effort of memory, they are often painfully acquired and 

^* easily forgotten. Portions only of this Book are in- 

V* tended to be learned by rote ; and it is believed that 

the intelligent Teacher will find these more cheerfully 

CM 



IV PREFACE. 

and even better learned by Pupils, whose faculties 
have been roused and stimulated by .description and 
anecdote. 

It was with such views that this Work was begun by 
the late Maria Hack, and afterwards continued by her 
Daughter, in the hope that it might simplify some 
geographical difficulties often felt by young children 
and also promote a taste for acquiring knowledge. It 
has now been carefully revised, many important 
political changes having taken place since the pub- 
lication of the last edition. 

Stoke Newington, 1867. 
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EAETH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 



THE FORM OF THE EARTH. 

The shape of the earth resembles that of an orange, and 
this is the reason why we can only see a very small portion 
of the earth at once ; even from the top of a mountain, we 
cannot see far enough to form any idea of the earth's shape, 
or the situation of its different countries. 

A pin stuck into this orange will represent a man who 
may be looking abroad over the earth, and by fastening one 
end of a piece of thread to the head of the pin and tracing a 
circle round it with the other, as it lies upon the surface of 
the orange, we shall understand why, if the pin were really 
a man, he could not see beyond that circle because the rest 
of the orange would slant away out of his sight. 

It is just so, that the lowest part of the sky seems to rest 
upon the most distant part of the eaith, and the line where 
the earth and sky appear to meet forms such a circle (only a 
much larger one) as would have been visible to the eyes of 
our pin, if it had had any. This line is called the horizon. 



THE HORIZON. 



This term was first used by the Greeks, because in their 
language the word horizo means, I limit ; and, therefore, the 

l 



2 THE HORIZON. * 

term Jiorizon was used to denote the boundary, or limit, of a 
prospect. 

The orange is now placed under the lamp, in the same 
position as that which the earth occupies with regard to the 
sun. The eye in the top of the orange represents the North 
Pole, and the place where the stalk has grown, the South 
Pole. 

The pin occupies nearly the same spot on the orange as 
England would if the countries of the world were drawn upon 
it. When the sun is above our horizon it gives us light, and 
we say that "it is day;" but when the sun is no longer 
visible above it, we know that it is soon dark. The reason 
of this may be easily understood by again making a circle 
with the thread round the pin, which will represent the pin's 
horizon, or limit of its view, whilst the orange is turned in 
the same direction as that in which the real earth turns every 
day. The pin is now turning away from the lamp, and part 
of the horizon around it is already in shadow ; at last, the 
lamp shines no longer on the head of the pin, its sun has set, 
and the orange must be turned round before it will rise upon 
it again. 

Now the pin's horizon is coming up again, because the 
lamp is beginning to shine upon that part which was first 
lost in shadow. So it is in the real world. The sun leaves 
its last light in the evening on the western side of the house, 
and in the morning we first see it in exactly the opposite 
direction. 

Before the real shape of the earth was discovered, people 
were very much puzzled to account for this, and such silly 
reasons were invented for it, that wise men felt ashamed of 
them. At last, after a great deal of patient thought and 
careful observation of certain appearances which take place 
when there is an eclipse of the moon, the true form of the 
earth was discovered, and men were no longer at a loss to 
account for the fact that although in the evening the sun 
sets in the west, he always appears again in the east the next 
morning. 



THE FORCE OP ATTRACTION. 

Children may very naturally inquire how it is (if the earth 
is always turning round) that we can walk about on it with- 
out being scattered in all directions, like mud from the 
wheels of a carriage 1 and why it is, that the water in the sea 
is not all poured off? — what, in fact, that can be that keeps 
everything and everybody in their right places ? 

The same thought occurred, many centuries ago, to men 
who were then thought wise and clever, who supposed that 
the earth was one vast plain, supported by unseen pillars, or 
by some equally marvellous contrivance. The Hindoo is 
still taught to believe that the earth rests upon a coiled-up 
serpent, that the seTpent lies on the back of an enormous 
elephant, and that the elephant stands upon the shell of a 
still more enormous tortoise ; but what the tortoise stands 
upon, they do not pretend to say. 

Learned men, who have thought long and patiently about 
these things, now tell us that both the waters of the sea and 
living creatures on the land are kept in their right places on 
the surface of the earth by means of the attraction of 
gravitation. This is a force or power by which all objects 
are being constantly drawn towards the centre of the earth, 
and by which they are also prevented from flying off its sur- 
face. 

It required much labour and deep thought to discover this 
wonderful power and the laws by which it acts, not only 
upon our earth, but on the movements of the heavenly bodies 
which are millions of miles distant from us ; for most true it 
is, that an apple falls from its tree to the ground by the same 
kind of power which causes our own earth and her sister 
planets to roll round their central sun; and the simplest 
child may know as much of the reaj origin of this wonderful 
power as the wisest philosopher. 

Who is it that " hangeth the earth upon nothing ? " "Who 
is it that has "set a bound to the seas that they may not 
pass over," — and, but for the exercise of whose Almighty 
power, the earth and all its inhabitants would perish in a 
moment] The little child who loves and reverences the 
great God, and who believes every good and perfect thing to 
be the work of his Heavenly Father knows the foundation 



4 THE POUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS. 

of all natural science ; whilst the learned philosopher, who 
stops short of this, is really as foolish as the poor Hindoo 
who believes that the earth rests upon a serpent, an elephant, 
and a tortoise. 



THE FOUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS. 

When children first look at a map, they are told that the 
north is at the top of the map, the south at the bottom, the 
east on the right hand, and the west on the left. 

These four points, North, South, East, and West, are called 
the four Cardinal (or chief) Points of the Compass. 

A compass is a box holding a needle, having these and 
other points between them marked on a round card, like 
figures on the face of a watch. After the needle has been 
properly magnetized — that is, after the power of attraction 
has been given to it by rubbing it with a loadstone — it is 
balanced in the centre of the card with extreme nicety and 
care. A magnetic needle always points towards the north, 
to a spot of the earth called the Magnetic Pole, which is on 
the western coast of Boothia Felix, a country of North 
America, lying in the Arctic Ocean ; and no ship ever ven- 
tures far out to sea without having a compass on board. 

The mariner always consults his compass ; and although he 
may be far away from land, it will assist him in steering his 
ship and in finding the distant port to which he is bound. 



HOT AND COLD COUNTRIES. 

Some countries are much hotter than others, and perhaps 
you might find out the reason of this if you thought about it 
patiently. It may possibly be explained by something 
with which you are already acquainted. The day is of course 
warmer than the night because the sun gives heat as well as 
light, and the middle of the day is the hottest because the 
sun is then just over our heads. When the orange is held 
under the lamp, in the 1 same position as that which the earth 
occupies with regard to the sun, the lamp shines most 
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brightly on the middle of the orange. Just so, the sun 
shines the hottest upon the* central, or middle, countries of 
the earth ; and as the north and south poles of the orange 
slant away from the light of the lamp, so it is in the real 
world. The nearer we approach to the poles the colder we 
find the climate, the hottest of all being about midway 
between them ; whilst the pleasantest and most temperate 
regions are found between the hottest and the coldest coun- 
tries. This is plainly accounted for by the shape of the 
earth, but there are some other causes of heat and cold. 

On looking out of the window after a fall of snow, we 
often observe that the tops of the hills remain covered with 
snow long after it has melted away on all the lower ground. 
The air is colder on the hills, and in proportion to their 
height so is the degree of cold. Were those hills sufficiently 
high they would still be covered with snow, even during the 
hottest months of summer. In hot countries, there are 
mountains where ice and snow never melt from one year's 
end to another, and in travelling amongst those lofty regions 
and over the verdant plains which lie at their feet, we 
should experience every variety of climate which could be 
met with in the world. 

On the tops of those mountains we should shiver with the 
cold of a polar winter ; our hair and clothes would be stiff 
with icicles, and we should scarcely be able to draw our 
breath. No inhabitants would be found in those frightful 
solitudes ; no sound would be heard but the thunder rolling 
among the clouds beneath us, the loud howling of the wind, 
or the uproar occasioned by the fall of huge masses of ice and 
snow, which are sometimes detached from the sides of the 
mountains and fall with a tremendous crash upon the rocks 
beneath. "We might hear such sounds as these, but no voice 
of anything that had life, and gladly should we return to the 
cheerful habitations of men. As we descended the moun- 
tain, we should find grass and corn and other productions of 
more temperate climates, till as we arrived in the valley, or 
sultry plain, we should enter such a flowery region of perfect 
beauty as would astonish an English child. 

There is also another cause of cold. Where vast tracts of 
land are covered with forests, the thick branches of the trees 
prevent the rays of the sun from warming the ground beneath 
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them, and such countries are colder and less fertile than 
others in "which the earth is more exposed to the sun and air. 



SUMMER AND WINTER. — DAY AND NIGHT AT THE POLES. 

"When the North Pole occupies a slanting position towards 
the sun it is summer in the northern, and winter in the 
southern parts of the earth. But as the earth moves forward 
on its annual journey and the South Pole begins in its turn 
to slant towards the sun, light and warmth gradually lessen 
in the northern portion of the globe, and the southern 
regions again feel the genial influence of summer. 

Persons who travel towards the north during the summer 
find that the length of the days increases as they go on. 
Midsummer day is just one hour longer in Edinburgh than 
in London ; and in the Shetland Islands, which are still 
farther to the north, it is three hours longer. 

In Lapland, Spitzbergen, and other countries lying within 
the circle which is drawn round the north pole upon the 
globe, the sun never sets at all during several weeks in sum- 
mer, nor rises for the same period during the depth of winter. 
And although we may fancy it must be very dreary not to see 
the sun for so many weeks, we are told by English travellers 
that the darkness of a polar winter is not so terrible as we 
imagine. Although the sun does not actually appear, a faint 
degree of light marks the return of day ; and in the horizon 
towards the south there is, in clear weather, a beautiful arch 
of bright red light, which is most brilliant just at noon and 
continues to be seen for two or three hours. What an arch, 
of hope it must be to the inhabitants of those countries as it 
gradually becomes higher, and broader, and brighter, as the 
north pole inclines more and more towards the sun ! 

Besides this, some light is caused by the reflection from 
the snow ; and, above all, there is a beautiful appearance in 
the sky called the Aurora Borealis, or Northern Dawn, which 
lights up the heavens almost incessantly, shooting upward 
from the horizon in streams of light, and continually varying 
in colour, from a deep rose to a pale violet. 
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THE GLOBE AND THE MAP. 

He was an ingenious man "who first thought of represent- 
ing the countries of the earth on a globe ; for although a 
map is more convenient when we wish to examine any par- 
ticular country or district, yet the globe gives us a far clearer 
notion of the world in general and of the situation of different 
countries with regard to each other. 

The world in which we live is composed of land and 
water; and the description of its various countries and of 
their different situations and peculiarities, is called Geography. 
We have borrowed this term from two Greek words, Ge, the 
earth, and grapho, I describe, which give us exactly the word 
we want 

A Globe is a round ball upon which all the countries of 
the earth are represented. 

A Map is a flat piece of paper upon which any portion of 
these countries is shown. 

Two kinds of globes are made : the one which represents 
our earth being called the terrestrial globe, and the other the 
celestial, because it refers to the heavens and shows the situ- 
ation of the stars. 

The terrestrial globe is, however, the one with which we 
have to do, and this name is given to it from the Latin word 
terrestris, which means relating to the earth, and thus it is 
called a terrestrial globe. 

That long pin which runs quite through the centre of the 
globe from pole to pole, is called its axis. You see the globe 
turns or revolves upon it ; and although no such pin really 
runs through our earth, the motion of the earth so exactly 
resembles this, that we say it too revolves, or turns, upon its 
axis. To revolve is to roll round and round, and it takes 
twenty-four hours for our earth to turn completely round on 
its imaginary axis. It keeps turning on continually, and this 
is called its daily or diurnal motion, whilst, at the same time, 
it goes on revolving round the sun. This last journey takes a 
whole year to complete, and is commonly called the earth's 
annual revolution. 

So the earth has to do two things at once : to spin round 
every day upon its axis and to perform its long annual 
journey round the sun. 



THE EQUATOR AND THE ZONES. 

The hottest part of the world is in the middle, just where 
a thick black line is drawn upon the globe. This line is 
called the Equator, and is placed at an equal distance from 
both poles, the word Equator being derived from the Latin 
word ceqmis, which means equal, and this line divides the 
world into two equal parts. 

As we advance from the Equator towards the Poles it be- 
comes colder and colder, and in order to distinguish the 
various climates, it has been found convenient to divide the 
earth into Zones. 

Climate means temperature, or different degrees of heat 
and cold ; thus we speak of one climate as being hot and sul- 
try, of another as cold or freezing, and of another as tem- 
perate. 

The word Zone is derived from a Greek word meaning a 
belt, or girdle. 

The hottest of all these is called the Torrid Zone, which 
lies immediately above and below the Equator. Torrid 
means burning. 

Next come the two Temperate Zones, which join the bor- 
ders of the Torrid, and they are the pleasantest to live in. 
We live in the North Temperate Zone, or that above the 
Equator, and there we shall find England upon the globe. 

The other two are called Frigid Zones. Frigid is from 
frigidus, a Latin word which means cold. They join the 
North and South Temperate Zones and extend as far as the 
Poles. 

Thus there are five Zones — one Torrid, two Temperate, and 
two Frigid. 



THE ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC CIRCLES. 

The circle which is drawn round the North Pole upon the 
globe is called the Arctic Circle ; and there is just such an- 
other drawn round the South Pole, called the ^wjfarctic Circle. 

The word Arctic is used, because Arktos is Greek for Bear, 
and in the group of stars, called The Great Bear, there is a 
very bright one in the Bear's shoulder. Now the track of 
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this brilliant star in the heavens, as it wheels with its bright 
companions round and round the Pole-star, is exactly above 
that imaginary line which we call the Arctic Circle. 

Thus the Arctic Ocean is the ocean lying immediately 
under Arktos, the Bear. 

Antarctic means opposite to the Bear (anii being a Greek 
word meaning opposite), and as the South Pole is opposite to 
the North Pole, this seems to be a very good name for it. 



LINES OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

These lines are arranged at regular intervals on the surface 
of the globe, and are used for measuring the relative distances 
between one place, or country, and another; the lines of 
longitude running from north to south, and those of latitude 
completely encircling the globe in the opposite direction. 
Longitude means' length, and latitude breadth. 

The Equator divides the globe exactly in the middle, the 
spaces by which we measure distances upon it being called 
degrees ; and as the Equator contains exactly 360 degrees, 
each of these is just a 360th part of its entire circumference. 
The circumference of anything is its measure round. 

The use of these degrees is easily understood. As 360 
lines of latitude and longitude would be very confusing in 
such a small space, they are drawn either 5, 10, or 20 de- 
grees apart, according to the size of the globe ; care being 
taken to mark the number of degrees between them on the 
Equator. If the size of the globe admitted of 10 degrees 
between these lines, the first line drawn to the north of the 
Equator would describe 10 degrees of north latitude, the 
next 20, and so on, till they reached the North Pole ; whilst 
the corresponding lines drawn to the south of the Equator 
would describe similar degrees of south latitude till they 
reached the South Pole. Lines of latitude are always 
measured from the Equator, so that when we speak of any 
place as being in north or south latitude, we simply mean 
that it lies to the north or south of this imaginary line. 

Longitude is always measured from east to west. But 
from which point are we to start ] The Chinese say, from 
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Pekin — the French, from Paris — but English people measure 
their lines of longitude from Greenwich, because it is there 
in the Royal Observatory that all our most important astro- 
nomical observations are made. 

Our first line of longitude therefore crosses the exact spot 
in Kent where Greenwich is situated. This line is called the 
Meridian of Greenwich, and is drawn in a straight direction 
from Pole to Pole. The word Meridian means a line drawn 
from north to south over which the sun passes at noon. 
These lines all meet together at the North Pole, becoming 
wider apart as they approach the Equator, and then gradually 
narrowing again till they meet at the South Pole. Half of 
them belong to east and the other half to west longitude, 
and the lines of east and west longitude meet together on 
the opposite side of the globe to that from which they first 
started. 

Although the spaces between the lines of longitude lessen 
as they approach the Poles, they represent just the same 
number of degrees there as they do at the Equator ; but each 
degree contains fewer miles as the circumference of the earth 
gradually becomes smaller, which must be the case in any 
round body shaped like an orange. 

A degree, at the Equator, measures 69 £ English miles, or 
60 Geographical miles. 



THE MAP OF THE WORLD IN HEMISPHERES. 

The only way of representing both sides of the globe at 
once on a flat piece of paper is by cutting it in half ; just as 
you might divide an orange, leaving a little bit of rind con- 
necting the two halves. The two halves on the map before 
us are called Hemispheres. 

A sphere is a round ball or globe, and hemi means half, so 
that they are two half-spheres. 

The one on the right hand is called the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and sometimes the Old World, because for many 
centuries nothing was known about the other. It contains 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, besides many islands. 

That on the left hand is called the Western Hemisphere, 
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or the New World, because it was only discovered by Euro- 
peans about three hundred years ago. This hemisphere con- 
tains North and South America and a great number of 
islands, some particular groups of which, called Polynesia, in 
the Pacific Ocean, are now considered to form a separate 
division of the world. Polynesia is from two Greek words 
meaning many islands. 

It is probable that much undiscovered country lies round 
the South Pole; but the difficulty of penetrating through 
the masses of ice in the Antarctic Ocean is so great, as to 
make it doubtful whether we shall ever know more about it 
than the bare fact of its existence. Some dreary lines of 
coast with volcanoes or burning mountains have been seen 
to the south of New Zealand and of the two continents of 
Africa and South America, but the barriers of ice prevented 
any vessel from approaching the shore. These seas are only 
frequented by whaling and sealing vessels. 



DIVISIONS OF WATER. 

The largest tracts of water on the globe are called Oceans. 
First in size is the Pacific with its thousand groups of beau- 
tiful islands ; then comes the Atlantic, which, though not 
above half the size of the Pacific, is still so vast that every 
ship in the world might be floating at the same time upon 
its broad waters without coming in sight of one another ; 
then the Indian Ocean with its coral reefs and pearls and 
shells of every colour ; and lastly, the two frozen Oceans 
already spoken of as the Arctic and Antarctic. 

Parts of these Oceans flowing between different countries 
are called Seas, such as the North Sea, the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic, besides many others. 

A Strait is a narrow passage of water between two seas ; 
there is one called the Straits of Dover between England and 
France, connecting the English Channel with the North 
Sea, and another called the Straits of Gibraltar between 
Africa and Spain, connecting the Mediterranean Sea with 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

When any considerable portion of the sea runs a long way 
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up into the land we call it a Gulf, as the Gulf of Venice and 
the Gulf of Bothnia ; "but when it is broader and does not 
run so deeply up into the country we call it a Bay, as the 
Bay of Biscay and the Bay of Naples. 

A Lake is a body of water entirely surrounded by land ; 
there are several immense lakes on the borders of Canada in 
North America, the largest of which is called Lake Superior. 

A River is a stream of water which generally rises amongst 
hills or in high ground and flows on towards the sea. The 
largest rivers in the world are in America and Asia ; amongst 
these are the Mississippi, the St Lawrence, and the Amazon 
in America, and the Oby, the Yenesei, and the Lena in 
Asiatic Russia. 

A Greek is a very narrow branch of the sea, running but a 
little way into the laod, and often found at the mouths of 
rivers. 
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The globe contains much less land than water, and by far 
the greater portion of this land lies to the north of the 
Equator. 

The largest tracts of land are called Continents ; they are 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. These contain 
many countries inhabited by various people speaking different 
languages and having different manners and customs. 

An Island is a tract of land surrounded on all sides by 
water. Great Britain and Ireland are both islands, and so 
are Iceland and Sicily. 

A Peninsula is land almost surrounded by water, often 
joined to the mainland by some narrower part. The Crimea 
in European Russia and the Morea in Greece are both 
peninsulas. It occasionally happens that one side of a pe- 
ninsula is joined to a continent without any narrower part 
coming between them, such as Italy in Europe and Hindoo- 
stan in Asia. 

An Isthmus is a strip of land connecting a peninsula with 
a continent, or two continents with each other. The Isthmus 
of Corinth joins Northern Greece to the Morea, and the two 
Americas are connected by the Isthmus of Darien, or Panama. 
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Capes, or Promontories, are those pointed ridges of land 
which project out into the sea ; Cape Horn in South America 
and the Cape of Good Hope in Africa are both of this de- 
scription. 

A Shore, or Coast, is that part of the earth which borders 
upon the sea either in islands or continents. 



A BIRD S-EYE VIEW OP THE EARTH. 

If it were possible for us to rise to the height of ten or 
twelve thousand miles above the city of London and to re- 
main poised between earth and sky long enough to make our 
observations upon the earth beneath, it would be interesting 
and curious to observe how completely our own little island 
occupied the centre of the civilized portion of the globe. 

It is true that we should require wonderful powers of sight 
for such an amazing prospect ; but let us try to imagine that 
we are thus looking down upon the earth at noon, on a cloud- 
less midsummer day. The same sun that is shining so 
brightly upon England shines also on the rest of Europe and 
on the burning sands of Africa. It glances too on the broad 
waves of the Atlantic, where many a snowy sail and puffing 
steamer are on their way either to or from America. There 
it is somewhat earlier in the day, and still farther to the 
west (where the earth begins to slope away out of our sight) 
it is just early morning. The gloomy forests and* swamps of 
Guiana and Central America are waking up into life as the 
golden light falls upon their majestic foliage, and the pretty 
little humming birds of Brazil and the West Indies are once 
more flitting gaily amongst the lemon and orange groves. 
But though the eastern portion of the great western world is 
again awake, the darkness of night still broods over the 
Andes, the Eocky Mountains, and the distant shores of the 
Pacific. 

Most of that vast Ocean with its beautiful Polynesia, or 
" many islands," is hidden from our view. The dark shadow 
of midnight rests upon that portion of it which is just visible 
beyond the gold region of California and Behring's Strait, 
and extends over the eastern countries of Asia But the 
evening sun is lighting up the domes and minarets of many 
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an Indian city, and the full glare of day yet rests upon the 
still waters of the Caspian Sea and on the lofty peaks of 
Mount Ararat 

It is at this season of the year that the sun never sets at 
the North Pole ; and the great icebergs of the Arctic Ocean, 
beginning to melt beneath his rays, glide (drifting down- 
wards) along the shores of Greenland to the Atlantic, soon 
to be melted in the Gulf Stream which comes sweeping up 
from the coast of Florida. 

This Gulf Stream and its sister currents are amongst the 
wonders of the Atlantic Ocean, as they not only bring 
warmth with them from the tropical regions to temper the 
cold of the northern latitudes, but convey a supply of drift 
wood to the Esquimaux, in whose icy country no trees can 
grow. 
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EUROPE. 



Although Europe is the smallest continent on the globe, 
except Australia, there is no other that holds so important a 
place amongst the countries of the world. For this fact I 
have seen one reason assigned, which is, that Europeans are 
never satisfied with what they already know ; that they are 
continually pressing forward to learn more and to do better ; 
and that instead of thinking themselves quite clever enough, 
they are anxious to improve upon all the many useful and 
ingenious things they have already discovered. The habit 
of patiently endeavouring to surmount difficulties instead of 
allowing ourselves to be depressed and discouraged by them, 
is of great importance, and no one ever yet succeeded in at- 
taining any great object who stopped short because it was 
likely to cost him a little trouble. 

Perhaps you will be interested in hearing that the first 
Englishman who seems to have taken much pams to learn 
Geography was our good king Alfred the Great. He sent 
out ships in different directions with strict injunctions to 
their captains to bring him all the intelligence they could ; 
and the first account of the northern regions, on which any 
dependence could be placed, was one drawn up by King 
Alfred himself from the reports made to him by these cap- 
tains on what they had seen. 

The dominion of Europe seems likely to extend to almost 
every part of the world. By far the greater portion of 
America is now peopled by Europeans or their descendants ; 
we have large possessions in India, and the English settle- 
ments in Australia will, no doubt, eventually spread over the 
whole of that once unknown country. 

As Europe chiefly lies within the Temperate Zone, the in- 
dustry and exertions of its inhabitants are not impeded by 
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extremes of heat or cold. The inland portions of it abound 
with mines of coal, salt, iron, tin, copper, lead, and silver. 

With many other sources of wealth arising from its dif- 
ferent arts and manufactures, it is scarcely surprising that 
Europe should take the first place amongst civilized countries, 
but its greatest happiness of all consists in having been the 
means of sending the knowledge of the Gospel to the most 
distant parts of the earth. 



THE BOUNDARIES OF EUROPE. 
ITS DIFFERENT KINGDOMS AND STATES. 

The Continent of Europe is five hundred miles broader 
than it is long : its length being three thousand miles, and 
its breadth three thousand five hundred 

On looking at the globe you will see that it is bounded on 
the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the south by the Medi- 
terranean Sea ; on the west by the Atlantic Ocean ; and on 
the east by the Oural Mountains, by the Kiver Oural and 
the Caspian Sea ; and on the south-east by the Mountains of 
Caucasus, by the Black Sea and by the little Sea, of Marmora. 

The kingdoms and states of Europe are : — 

On the North. 

{Norway and Denmark, 

Sweden, Russia, 

and the British Isles. 

In the Middle. 

France, Switzerland, 

Belgium, Germany, 

Holland, The Austrian Empire, 
and Prussia. 

In the South. 

Spain, Italy, 

Portugal, Greece, 

and Turkey in Europe. 
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The principal islands of Europe are Iceland and the British 
Isles in the Atlantic Ocean ; Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, the 
Balearic Isles, Malta, Candia and the Ionian Isles in the 
Mediterranean ; besides numerous islands in the Archipelago 
(a sea lying between Greece and Asia Minor) and others in 
the Baltic. 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 
THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

When we speak of the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, we mean that both these islands are governed by one 
Sovereign and by the same laws. 

A great many years ago they formed three distinct king- 
doms called England,. Scotland, and Ireland, but there were 
continual wars and jealousies between them. 

England was, however, the strongest of the three, and took 
possession of Ireland as long ago as 1172. Henry the Second 
was then king of England, and having assisted one of the 
Irish kings to revenge himself on some one who had injured 
him (on condition that he should afterwards become his 
vassal and hold his kingdom under the English crown), 
Henry obtained a footing in Ireland, and soon began to enter- 
tain the idea of conquering the whole island. The Pope of 
Rome encouraged him in this and said he had a right to con- 
quer Ireland if he pleased, and as the different Irish kings 
were often quarrelling among themselves, they did not help 
one another as they might have done; so very little resistance 
was made, and Henry soon took the title of "Lord of Ire- 
land." Still, he only had real possession of the province of 
Leinster ; and though Henry the Eighth, on coming to the 
English throne, chose to call himself King of Ireland, it was 
not until after his reign that England had much authority 
over the whole of her sister island. 

The reigns of Elizabeth, of the Stuarts, and of Cromwell 
.seemed only to bring additional misery on these unfortunate 
people ; and although forced to submit to the supremacy of 
England and to enter into a treaty with William the Third 
after the Battle of the Boyne, they continued to feel very dis- 
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contented and unhappy. At last, bitterly deploring their 
dependent state, they broke out in open rebellion in the year 
1798. 

In the year 1800, an Act of Union was passed by which 
the two countries were firmly united under the English 
Government, and from this time Ireland ceased to have any 
Separate Parliament. 

As the English people have tried to repair some of their 
mistakes towards the Irish and have shown them no little 
kindness during their sad visitations of pestilence and famine, 
we may hope that a better and a pleasanter feeling is gra- 
dually springing up between them. 

I must tell you about the union of England and Scotland 
in the next chapter. 



THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

Several of the English kings tried at different times to get 
possession of Scotland, and Edward the First believed that 
he should eventually conquer it as completely as he had con- 
quered Wales; yet after his death and his son Edward's 
defeat at Bannockburn the Scots generally managed to keep 
their country to themselves, until it came to be united to 
England at last in a very peaceable manner. 

When Queen Elizabeth of England died in 1603, James 
the Sixth of Scotland was the next heir to the English throne, 
and thus the two countries became united under him in one 
kingdom which has ever since been called by the name of 
Great Britain. 

Like her sister Ireland, Scotland kept up the form of hav- 
ing a separate Parliament until the year 1707, when the 
passing of a similar Act of Union to that afterwards passed 
for Ireland rendered this no longer necessary. 

But although the two kingdoms were thus united, the 
Scotch remembered (with natural pride and regret) the time 
when their country had been a free and independent nation, 
and in the crown room of the old Castle of Edinburgh they 
carefully deposited the ancient Scottish Eegalia. These pre- 
cious relics consisted of the crown, the sceptre, the sword of 
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state, and the Lord Treasurer's rod of office. Here they re- 
mained neglected and forgotten for more than a century until 
the year 1818, when they were discovered in an old oaken 
chest by persons who had been appointed to search for them. 



ENGLAND, 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

"We do not read much about England in history until it 
was invaded by Julius Caesar, about 55 years before the 
Christian era ; and he seemed to think that it was inhabited 
by a very barbarous people, who were scarcely worth the 
trouble and fatigue of conquering. 

Little did the poor Britons suppose (when, in about a 
hundred years after this they were completely subdued by 
the Romans and sent their pretty baskets to Rome for the 
Italian ladies to buy) that, in the course of eighteen more 
centuries, their little island would be of greater importance 
than any other country in the world; that their arts and 
manufactures would have attained to a greater degree of ex- 
cellence than those of any other nation, and that Rome her- 
self would then have little left beside a few mouldering 
columns and broken arches to tell of all her ancient grandeur, 
and of its utter ruin and decay. 

Soon after the Romans had left Britain (in 414) the 
Saxons invaded the country, which they soon began to con- 
sider as their own and of which they kept possession for 
600 years. Then came those terrible invasions from the 
Danes who gave King Alfred and his successors so much 
trouble, and, at last, obtained possession of the kingdom in 
1017. 

Three Danish kings were, however, quite enough for the 
English people, and they gladly restored the Saxon princes 
to the throne. But, after the death of Edward the Con- 
fessor in 1066, "William, Duke of Normandy, declared that he . 
had a right to the crown, for that Edward had left him the 
kingdom in his "Will ! Accordingly, he landed in England 
with a great army and entirely defeated Harold the English 
king, who was killed in the battle of Hastings. 
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This event is spoken of in history as the Norman Con- 
quest. It occurred in 1066 and the Normans took imme- 
diate possession of the kingdom. 

England is bounded on the north by Scotland ; on the 
south by the English Channel ; on the east by the North Sea 
(sometimes called the German Ocean), and on the west by 
St George's Channel and the Irish Sea. 

It is divided into shires, or counties. 

There are 40 counties in England and 12 in Wales, mak- 
ing altogether 52. 

The 40 English Counties are divided into— 

Six in the North. 

Northumberland, Durham, 

Cumberland, Yorkshire, 

Westmoreland, Lancashire. 

Six in the South. 

Kent, Hampshire, 

Sussex, Berkshire, 

Surrey, Wiltshire. 

Seven in the East. 

Lincolnshire, Hertfordshire, 

Norfolk, Essex, 

Suffolk, Middlesex, 

and Cambridgeshire. 

Six in the West. 

Cornwall, Somersetshire, 

Devonshire, Gloucestershire, 

Dorsetshire, Monmouthshire. 

Fifteen in the Midland Paris. 

Cheshire, Oxfordshire, 

Derbyshire, Buckinghamshire, 

Staffordshire, Bedfordshire, 

Warwickshire, Huntingdonshire, 

Worcestershire, Northamptonshire, 

Shropshire, Rutland, 

Herefordshire, Leicestershire, 
and Nottinghamshire. 
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THE SIX NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

Northumberland is the most northerly county of Eng- 
land, but a small portion of its northern extremity belongs to 
Durham. 

It is divided from Scotland by the river Tweed and the 
Cheviot Hills. The Tweed is famous for salmon. 

There are vast coal-mines in different parts of Northumber- 
land, and coals are constantly being shipped from the mouth 
of the river Tyne to supply London and other towns on the 
eastern coast of England. 

There are some very interesting remains in Northumber- 
land of an old Koman wall, built in the year 207 by the 
Emperor Severus,who came to England intending to conquer 
Caledonia (as Scotland was then called) ; but when he found 
that he did not succeed quite so well as he had expected, he 
amused himself with employing his soldiers in building a 
stone wall to shut out the Scots, very near those earthen 
walls which Agricola and Hadrian had built before him. 
Severus's wall was battlemented and eight feet thick, and 
connected, moreover, with a number of stations, castles, and 
turrets, so that altogether it formed a very good barrier. It 
extended quite across Northumberland and Cumberland from 
the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Frith, and many por- 
tions of it are still to be seen. Severus died soon afterwards 
at York. 

The principal towns of Northumberland are Newcastle, 
North Shields, and Hexham on the river Tyne, and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed which forms a town and county of itself. 

Cumberland is famed for its beautiful lakes and for having 
some of the highest mountains in the kingdom, amongst 
which are Skiddaw, Sea Fell, and Helvellyn. 

There are large coal-mines near Whitehaven and one mine 
of fine black lead in Borrowdale, from which the best lead- 
pencils are made. 

The chief towns in Cumberland are Carlisle, Penrith, 
Cockermouth, and Whitehaven. 

Westmoreland is even more famous than Cumberland for 
its beautiful lakes and mountain scenery. Its very name of 
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" Westonoor-land " implies a region of lofty mountains, naked 
hills, and black, barren moors ; but the valleys are extremely 
fertile. Lake Windermere, on the western border, is the 
largest lake in England 

The chief towns are Appleby and KendaL 

Durham supplies us with mustard, and is rich in mines 
of coal, iron, and lead. 

In the City of Durham may be seen the old castle built by 
William the Conqueror, whose ancient keep, or strong tower, 
has been restored, and presents an imposing appearance. The 
castle and cathedral both stand on the same high rocky 
peninsula, the sloping sides of which are planted with trees 
and laid out in hanging gardens intersected with pleasant 
walks. In this cathedral was buried the Saxon monk known 
by the name of " the venerable Bede." He was born in the 
year 673, and is considered to have been a truly good and 
learned man. At the time of his death he was engaged in 
translating one of the Gospels into English. 

The chief towns of Durham are Durham, Stockton, Dar- 
lington, and Sunderland 

Yorkshire is the largest county in England and is divided 
into three districts called Ridings. 

The North Riding is, of course, that part which lies imme- 
diately below the county of Durham. 

The chief objects of interest in this division of Yorkshire 
are its wild and beautiful scenery and many interesting ruins. 
The neighbourhood of Whitby abounds with natural curiosi- 
ties ; a variety of petrified shells, trunks of trees, and even 
fossil crocodiles, are found in the alum rocks. 

Whitby and Richmond both possess, ruins of considerable 
extent, and on a bold craggy hill near Scarborough stand the 
remains of one of King Stephen's castles, to which Piers 
Gaveston afterwards fled for refuge from the exasperated 
barons. The strong gateway is still in existence and portions 
of the circular towers occur at intervals along the line of for- 
tifications. 

The chief towns of the North Riding are Richmond, Scar- 
borough, Malton, Whitby, and Northallerton. 
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The East Riding is a bleak open country, much used for 
feeding sheep. 

Here "we find the Wolds of Yorkshire — hills, whose very 
name seems to express a wild and bleak country. 

The town of most importance in this Riding is Hull, or, 
more properly, Kingston-upon-HulL There is a large ship- 
ping trade here for corn and timber, for which the situation 
of Hull is peculiarly advantageous. 

Beverley is celebrated for its ancient church. Near the 
altar is a very curious u Seat of Refuge " with an inscription 
assuring criminals of their safety there, according to the 
ancient custom. King Athelstan and some patron saint are 
represented in effigy beside it. 

The three chief towns of the East Riding are Hull, 
Beverley, and .Bridlington. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire is the manufacturing dis- 
trict of the county, and contains much larger towns than 
either of the other divisions. 

These towns swarm with thousands of work-people belong- 
ing to the black-looking, tall-chimneyed factories; where 
steam engines, looms, and large hammers ard continually at 
work, hissing and spinning and thumping from morning till 
night. 

The manufacture of woollen cloth (such as coats are made 
of) is carried on in Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, "Wakefield, and 
Huddersfield. 

Sheffield is famed for its cutlery. 
. York, the capital of this large county, is a fine old city 
most interesting for its antiquity. It is one of the few cities 
in England still surrounded by walls and ramparts ; defences 
now no longer needed, but which were usual in the old 
times of war and plunder. The Minster, or Cathedral, of 
York is one of the largest and most beautiful in England. 

The castle of Pontefract, once a fortress of great size, is now 
a mere ruin and mostly converted into garden ground. It 
was in Pontefract Castle that Richard the Second was im- 
prisoned and murdered, and it was also the place where the 
friends of little Edward the Fifth and his brother were put* 
to death by order of Richard the Third. 

The chief towns of the West Riding are York, Leeds, 
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Halifax, Bradford, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Kipon, Porite- 
fract, Sheffield, and Doncaster. 

Lancashire (the last of the six Northern Counties of 
England) is on the western coast, and chiefly remarkable for 
its extensive cotton manufactures. 

Manchester is considered the first manufacturing town in 
the world, and Liverpool, as a port, is equal to London. 
Lancaster is the oldest town in the county; its fine old 
castle was once beautified with great care and pains by John 
of Gaunt. 

The chief towns of Lancashire are Lancaster, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Preston, Bolton, "Warrington, and Eochdale. 

Liverpool on the river Mersey is the principal seat of 
commerce between Great Britain and America, 
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Kent is famous for its cherry orchards, and for hop gardens 
which are a pretty sight during the hop-picking season. 
The hop is in itself a very graceful plant, and groups of 
women and children are then busily employed in gathering 
its drooping bunches of pale green flowers, which are put into 
great bags called pockets. 

Canterbury is a large city and was the scene of Thomas a 
Becket's murder in 1171. Murder was not then considered 
the dreadful crime that it now is, and it is difficult for us to 
imagine the barbarous manners and customs of those early 
days. Becket's secretary, who wrote his life, quotes as an 
instance of his master's exceeding delicacy and refinement, 
that " his apartments were strewn every day in winter with 
clean hay and straw, and in summer with green rushes or 
boughs, that those gentlemen might not soil their fine clothes 
by sitting on a dirty floor, who could not, by reason of their 
numbers, find a place at table ! " 

Chatham and Woolwich both have large dockyards where 

* ships are built for the English navy. Chatham is a busy," 

dirty place, and has wonderfully increased in size since it 

was first entered as Cetcham, or "the village of cottages," in 

William tho Conqueror's Doomsday Book. 
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' Dover is an important town on the coast of Kent, and so 
near the town of Calais on the opposite coast of France, that 
on a clear day the white houses of Calais can be seen across 
the channel. It was once a Roman station, and parts of the 
castle on the heights above the town were built by that 
people. 

The pretty watering-place called Tunbridge "Wells is on 
the borders of this county, about five miles from Tunbridge. 
The springs were only discovered in the reign of James the 
First, and as there were no houses there when Henrietta 
Maria, the wife of his son Charles, went to pay them a visit, 
the queen and her ladies were obliged to content themselves 
with tents pitched upon Bishop's Down. It is to be hoped 
that it was warm summer weather at the time, or their visit 
would not be likely to do them much good. 

At Greenwich there is a noble hospital for disabled seamen, 
built by two celebrated architects, Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren ; and on a hill in the adjoining park is 
Charles the Second's Royal Observatory, from whence we 
begin to reckon our lines of east or west longitude. 

The chief towns of Kent are Canterbury on the river 
Stour ; Maidstone, Chatham, and Rochester on the Medway ; 
Greenwich, Woolwich, and Gravesend on the Thames; 
Dover, Deal, Ramsgate, and Margate by the sea ; Tunbridge, 
and Tunbridge Wells. 

Sussex. The largest town in this county is Brighton, a 
bathing-place on the coast of the English Channel. It was 
for many centuries a mere fishing village, but began to come 
into repute in the time of George the Second. 

Hastings is a very ancient town and had attained to con- 
siderable importance in the reign of Athelstan; but it is 
chiefly remarkable in history from having been the place 
-where the great battle was fought between William of Nor- 
mandy and Harold the Saxon, by which William obtained 
the English crown. 

The chief towns of Sussex are Chichester, Brighton, Lewes, 
East Grinstead, Horsham, Hastings, and Rye, 

Surrey lies between Kent and Hampshire. 

The town of Richmond is very prettily situated on a hill 
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overlooking tho Thames. The old palace in Richmond 
Park used to be called Sheen, and was the favourite 
residence of many English sovereigns. Queen Elizabeth was 
very fond of it, though it had once been her prison during 
the life-time of her sister Mary, and it was at Sheen that she 
died. 

Kingston took the name of Kingti town because *eight of 
our Saxon kings were crowned there, the frequent invasions 
of the Danes making a quiet country town like Kingston 
a more secure place than either London or "Winchester. 
Some curious pictures and carvings are preserved in the town 
halL 

The chief towns of Surrey are Southwark, Kichmond, and 
Kingston on the Thames; Guildford, Croydon, Dorking, 
Epsom, and Eeigate. 

Hampshire. One of the chief objects of interest in this 
county is the New Forest which has existed ever since the 
days of William the Conqueror. Its very name painfully 
reminds us of the selfishness of the man who destroyed thirty 
villages and seized upon this large tract of country, merely 
because he wished to make a "New Forest" for himself, where 
he could enjoy hunting as much as he liked. The Saxons 
thought it very hard to be thus turned out of their farms and 
homes, and detested William for his thoughtless cruelty. He 
little thought that his own son Rufus would one day be kill- 
ed in this very forest, whilst enjoying the same diversion. A 
stone still shows the spot where he fell. 

The city of Winchester is one of the most ancient in Eng- 
land, and was considered the capital of the country under the 
Saxon rule. Some of King Edgar's ancient measures are still 
preserved in an apartment over one of the gateways, and al- 
though no traces now remain of the magnificent monastery 
in which our good King Alfred was buried, a stone was dis- 
covered during the last century amongst the ruins of Hyde 
Abbey, inscribed in Saxon characters with the words " Alfred 
Rex," and there is no doubt of its being the one which 
originally covered his grave, as Hyde Abbey was built on the 
site of the old monastery. 

Portsmouth is a large sea-port town, where ships are built 
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and stores are kept for the British Navy. Its harbour is 
the best in England. The Isle of Wight, included in the 
county of Hampshire, is celebrated for its beautiful scenery. 
In the neighbourhood of Newport are the ruins of the old 
Castle of Carisbrooke, once the prison of Charles the First ; 
and the window is still shown through which he tried to 
make his escape. The old Roman well in this castle is ex- 
tremely curious ; it is of great depth, and the bucket is drawn 
up by a very aged donkey which seems to know exactly 
what is expected of him. 

The chief towns of Hampshire are Winchester, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Lymington, Christchurch, Andover and Basing- 
stoke ; besides Newport and Eyde in the Isle of Wight. 

Berkshire. From the reign of William the Conqueror 
down to that of Queen Victoria, Windsor Castle has been the 
principal country seat of the kings and queens of England. 
It is situated on the eastern border of the county of Berkshire, 
rising abruptly above the river Thames, and is a conspicuous 
object from the surrounding country. The terrace, formed 
originally by Queen Elizabeth, is a noble walk resting partly 
on steep ledges of rock and partly on masonry. 

Newbury was formerly celebrated for its manufactures of 
serges and shalloons ; the wealthy possessor of one hundred 
of these looms, called " Jack of Newbury," had the honour 
of entertaining Henry the Eighth and his retinue during 
their passage through the town ; his large brick house is still 
to be seen in the High-street. Two battles were fought at 
Newbury during the civil wars between King Charles and 
the Parliament. 

In Berkshire the chief towns are Reading, Windsor, and 
Wallingford on the Thames ; Abingdon on the Ock ; and 
Newbury and Hungerford, both on the Kennet. 

Wiltshire contains Salisbury Plain, a wild tract of country 
composed of heaths and downs, where you might travel 
many miles without seeing a house or a human being. 

On this plain, about six miles from Salisbury, is Stone- 
henge, one of the most curious ruins in England. Some 
monstrous upright stones, which must once have formed 
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part of two large circles, still remain: and on the tops of 
these are projections intended to fit into corresponding holes 
in the immense blocks laid above them. 

Within the inner circle are two groups of stones, having 
a large slab between them called the Altar, in the belief that 
it was used as a place of sacrifice by the Druids (whom some 
suppose to have been the builders of Stonehenge), and that 
the whole of this gigantic structure once formed one large 
temple. More than three centuries ago (in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth) a curious tin tablet covered with a very 
ancient inscription was found at Stonehenge, but, unfortun- 
ately, nobody could read it, and therefore it was not thought 
worth taking care of. Numerous mounds, or barrows, exist 
on all the rising grounds near this curious ruin, which are 
doubtless ancient burying-places,^-being found to contain 
skeletons, burnt bones, and funereal ums of baked clay, in 
which beads, ornamental trinkets, and heads of javelins have 
"been deposited. 

There are some stupendous remains of a similar ruin to 
Stonehenge in the village of Avebury, about five miles from 
Marlborough ; the huge barrow in its neighbourhood is called 
Silbury Hill. 

In Wiltshire the chief towns are Salisbury, Devizes, 
Bradford, Trowbridge, Marlborough, Malme&bury, Wilton, 
and Chippenham. 
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Lincolnshire is a large county on the eastern shore of 
England \ two arms of the North Sea, called the Humber and 
the Wash, penetrate far into its shores on the north and south. 
Lincolnshire seems naturally divided into the three districts 
of wolds, moors, and fens, but the fens are its greatest pecu- 
liarity. These consist of low, flat, marshy ground, and were 
once thought almost inaccessible, except by those who were 
well acquainted with the country; you would scarcely 
have known where the water ended and the land began, for 
the water often looked as green as the meadows. During the 
wretched wars between William the Conqueror and the op- 
pressed Saxons, many persons fled to the secluded monasteries 
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in the Fens for shelter and refuge. These fens are still as 
green as ever but well drained and cultivated, and the im- 
mense flocks of wild fowl that once frequented them are 
much diminished. 

The city of Lincoln stands on the great Roman road called 
Ermine-street, and suffered much during the civil wars between 
Charles the First and the Parliament, being taken and re- 
taken more than once by both parties. There is an immense 
bell in the cathedral, called " Great Tom of Lincoln." 

The chief towns are Lincoln, Stamford, Boston, Gains- 
borough, Louth, and Grantham. 

Norfolk is of nearly a circular shape, having the greater 
part of its coast exposed to the North Sea. 

Much of the low marshy land of this county is included 
in the Fen Country. 

Norwich, an ancient city on the river Yare, has been 
noted for its manufactures ever since the time of Henry the 
First, when the Flemings came over to settle there and began 
to make those woollen stuffs which we call worsteds. Many 
other fabrics are now made in Norwich, such as poplins, 
shawls, and crapes. 

Yarmouth is a sea-port at the mouth of the river Yare, 
part of it being built on a narrow peninsula between the 
river and the sea. Many kinds of fish are caught there, 
especially herrings, which appear in great shoals every autumn. 

Lynn, or more properly King's tyjnn, is another sea-port 
at the mouth of the river Ouse, to which the people in the 
Fen Country send a great deal of their corn and other pro- 
duce. It was formerly surrounded (on the land side) by a 
strong wall defended by bastions and by a deep ditch full of 
water ; but the need for these defences having passed away, 
they have been allowed to fall into decay. 

The chief towns of Norfolk are Norwich, Yarmouth, Lynn, 
and Thetford. 

Suffolk lies between Norfolk and Essex. 

Ipswich, on the Orwell, is an old-fashioned looking town; 
where there are large iron-works and docks. Its situation 
made it peculiarly liable to invasion from the Danes during 
the long struggle for power between them and the Saxons. 
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Bury St Edmund's is so called because Edmund the Saxon 
king was buried there. 

Sudbury was one of those towns where the early Flemish 
settlers made their woollen stuffs. 

At Lowestoff on the coast, rope and twine are made and 
boats are built. There is also a large herring fishery. 

The chief towns of Suffolk are Ipswich, Bury St Edmund's, 
Woodbridge, Sudbury, and Lowestoff, 

Cambridgeshire lies to the west of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
including that district called the Isle of Ely. 

The town of Cambridge on the river Cam is celebrated for 
its University : the other chief towns of Cambridgeshire are 
Newmarket and part of Koyston. 

The Isle of Ely is a distinct territory by itself and 
occupies that part of the county which lies to the north of 
the Ouse. It is included within the great level of the Fens, the 
whole district being so wet and marshy, that it is only made 
fit to live in by cutting deep, ditches in all directions for 
draining off the water. The Isle of Ely was a favourite place 
of concealment with the ancient Saxons, and it was there 
that they had their famous " Camp of Befuge." 

Ely is a venerable, antiquated-looking town. Its fine 
cathedral was built in the reigns of the early Norman kings. 

The chief towns of the Isle of Ely are Ely and Wisbeach, 

Hertfordshire. The town of Hertford is very ancient 
and was divided in Doomsday Book between the Conqueror 
and eight of his followers. Hertford Castle was occasionally 
the residence of Queen Elizabeth, but Hatfield was her 
favourite place of abode in Hertfordshire. Hatfield had, for 
some centuries, belonged to the old Abbey of Ely, but when 
Elizabeth saw it she liked it so much that she asked the 
bishop to exchange with her for something else, and he was 
too politic to refuse. 

St Albans was the place of Lord Bacon's retirement after 
being dismissed from his office of High Chancellor which he 
was accused of having filled unworthily. He was then called 
Lord Verulam, Verulam being the Boman name for St 
Albans. 
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The chief towns of Hertfordshire are Hertford, St Albans, 
"Ware, Hitchin, Baldock, and part of Royston. 

Essex is a remarkably flat county. Some of its rivers pro- 
duce the best English oysters. 

Chelmsford is situated just at the junction of the rivers 
Chelmer and Cann, and is now considered the most important 
town in the county, though very inferior to Colchester in 
historical interest. 

Colchester is a very old town, and many interesting dis- 
coveries, have been made in its vicinity of Roman remains 
and antiquities. Parfc of the castle built by the son of 
Alfred the Great is still standing and sometimes used as a 
prison ; there are also some fine remains of an ancient Priory. 
Colchester was besieged by Fairfax for eleven weeks during 
the civil wars in 1648, and the inhabitants were at last 
starved into a surrender. 

The chief towns of Essex are Chelmsford, Colchester, Har- 
wich, and Maldon. 

Middlesex is nearly the smallest county in England but 
quite the most important, for it contains the largest city in 
the world. 

London was an important city a thousand years ago, and 
has been increasing ever since, so that Westminster and 
Southwark, besides many neighbouring villages, have long 
been included in it. Nearly a thousand years have passed 
away since London was sacked and burned by the Danes and 
rebuilt by. King Alfred ; it had previously been surrounded 
with thick walls by the Romans, whose great roads, called 
Watling-street and Ermine-street, both started from London. 
But the dreary marsh through which Caesar and his legions 
waded is no longer to be seen ; busy wharfs and huge ware- 
houses occupy its place, and the river in which the Roman 
galleys floated is now crowded with vessels from every country 
in the world. London contains as many inhabitants as the 
four largest cities of the European continent put together, 
being inhabited by nearly two millions of human beings, 
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The county of Cornwall forms the south-western extremity 
of England and is entirely surrounded by the sea, except on 
the eastern side where the river Tamar divides it from Devon- 
shire. The rocky promontory at the extreme point is called 
the Land's End. 

Cornwall is chiefly famous for its mines of tin, copper, lead, 
and silver. The tin mines are extremely ancient ; they were 
known to the Phoenicians who traded here for tin, and have 
been regularly worked ever since. The Phoenicians were 
among the earliest civilized nations of the East, and are called 
Canaanite8 in Scripture ; they lived in a narrow country 
on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. 

Cornwall was a place of refuge for the descendants of the 
ancient Britons when driven from other parts of England by 
their treacherous friends the Saxons, whom they had begged 
to come over and help them against the Piots and Scots. The 
Eoman Emperor Severus had built a great wall across North- 
umberland to keep out these troublesome neighbours; but 
the Romans had left England now, and could not come back 
to help the Britons any more. So, as soon as the Saxons saw 
what a pleasant country England was, they thought they 
should like to have it for themselves, and lost no time in con- 
quering these confiding people, who betook themselves to the 
moors and fastnesses of Cornwall and there managed to 
maintain their distinct existence as a nation throughout the 
times of Saxon rule. They were often troubled by visits 
both from the Saxons and Danes, who would sail up their 
creeks and rivers and do them all the harm they could ; and 
in the barbarous spirit of the age the Britons had no idea of 
rendering good for evil, but plundered them freely in return 
whenever any of their vessels were wrecked on the Cornish 
coast, which not unfrequently happened. 

The county of Cornwall has given the title of Duke to the 
eldest son of the king or queen of England ever since the 
time of Edward the Third, whose son, the Black Prince, was 
the first Duke of Cornwall. 

Launceston was once^a place of great strength and import- 
ance, but Truro is now the most considerable town in Corn- 
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wall, owing to its being in the centre of a mining district and 
having a navigable river. 

Falmouth, too, was once a much more important place than, 
it now is, being no longer the station for packets bound for 
America, the West Indies, or the south of Europe ; — these 
now embark from Southampton. The entrance to Falmouth 
harbour is defended by two strong castles built by Henry the 
Eighth. 

Penzance is the port from whence the produce of the 
neighbouring mines and fisheries is exported in large quan- 
tities. The climate of Penzance is exceedingly mild and the 
scenery beautifuL St Michael's Mount rises out of the bay 
before it like a great cone, crowned on the summit by an old 
chapeL This mount once stood in the midst of a thick 
wood ; now it is a solitary rock at some distance from the 
land, the sea having made great inroads on this part of the 
coast. 

The chief towns of Cornwall are Launceston, Truro, Fal- 
mouth, Bodmin, Liskeard, and Penzance. 

Devonshire is celebrated for beautiful scenery of almost 
every kind, from the wild uncultivated region of Dartmoor to 
the rich valley of Exeter called " the Garden of Devonshire." 
A great deal of fine clay is sent every year from this county 
to the china manufactories in Staffordshire; there are also 
copper and tin mines, but not so many as in Cornwall. Exe- 
ter, on the river Exe, is a fine old city noted for a magnificent 
cathedral. In its ancient library is the Exeter Doomsday 
Book, an addition to the one made by King William. The 
first mention of Exeter occurs in the second century, when it 
is spoken of by the Bomans as " Isca Damniorum," and many 
of their coins and other relics have been found. In the 
Saxon times, Exeter was the capital of Wessex. 

Plymouth and Devonport are parts of the same town, 
situated on a rocky promontory between the Tamar and the 
Plym. These rivers run into Plymouth Sound and form two 
harbours; the mouth of the Plym making one called the 
Catwater, for merchant-ships, and that of the Tamar one 
called the Hamoaze, for the British navy. 

Plymouth Sound is now a safe asylum for all kinds of ships 

3 
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in stormy weather, but was formerly very dangerous, owing 
to the great swell of the sea. To obviate this, a monstrous 
breakwater, or moie, was formed some years since in the 
middle of the Sound, just such an one as that made by the 
emperor Trajan in the harbour of Civita Vecchia more than 
seventeen hundred years ago. The workmen began by sink- 
ing immense blocks of stone in the water, which, becoming 
fixed by their own weight, at length formed one great mass, 
rising like a wall out of the sea. It is nearly a mile long 
and 30 feet wide, but broader, of course, at the base. 

Axminster and Honiton are both manufacturing towns, 
the first being celebrated for its beautiful carpets and the 
last for its lace. 

The chief towns in Devonshire are Exeter, Plymouth and 
Devonport, Barnstaple, Bideford, Torquay, Totness, Tavi- 
stock, Oakhampton, Dartmouth, Axminster, and Honiton. 

Dorsetshire is remarkable for its long ranges of bare 
chalky downs, but the vale of Blackmore and some other 
tracts along the coast are exceedingly fertile and beautiful. 
Some of the principal public buildings in London (amongst 
others, St Paul's) were built with stone brought from the 
Isle, of Portland on the coast of Dorsetshire. 

Dorchester may be considered the capital of the county. 
It was called Dunium by the Romans, and their amphitheatre, 
near the town, is the most perfect structure of its kind in 
England; when complete, it must have accommodated as 
many as thirteen thousand spectators. 

Sherborne is chiefly interesting from its castle having been 
built by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The town of Shaftesbury stands on the'top of a high nar- 
row hill, in a bleak, exposed situation. A part of the wall 
is all that now remains of the once famous abbey where the 
body of Edward the Martyr was taken after his murder by 
his barbarous stepmother at Corfe Castle. 

The chief towns of Dorsetshire are Dorchester, Blandford, 
Sherborne, and Shaftesbury ; besides Poole, Bridport, Wey- 
mouth, and Lyme Regis on the coast. 

Somersetshire has greater variety of surface than any 
other English county (except Yorkshire), having long ranges 
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,pf hills, bleak moors, and extensive marshes. The Isle of 
Athelney in these marshes (between the Parret and the Tone) 
made a secure retreat for Alfred the Great when harassed 
and defeated by the Danes. 

The last battle ever fought in England occurred in 1685 
at Sedgemoor near Bridgewater, where the unfortunate Duke 
X)f Monmouth was defeated in his attempt to raise a rebel- 
lion against his uncle, James the Second. 

Bath is a beautiful city upon the river Avon, the houses 
being remarkably handsome and well built. It is much 
visited for its mineral springs, which possess different medi- 
cinal qualities. This city was founded by the Romans, who 
retained it for more than three centuries, which accounts for 
the remains of Eoman temples, baths, and coins found below 
the present surface of the ground. 

lie quiet city, of Wells at the foot of the Mendip Hills is 
chiefly celebrated for its fine cathedral. 

Bristol is a large city standing partly in Somersetshire and 
partly in Gloucestershire, and extending over six distinct 
hills and their intermediate valleys. The houses on some of 
these hills (especially those of Kingsdown, Clifton, and St 
Michael) rise with their terraces and gardens one above the 
other like the seats in an amphitheatre. There is a famous 
hot-well at Clifton, under the rocks which form the banks of 
the Avon; it is in these rocks that those beautiful quartz 
crystals are found, known as Bristol diamonds. 

Bristol is a place of great trade with the West Indies, and 
has many different manufactures, such as floor-cloth, glass, 
brass wire, and soap. 

The chief towns of Somersetshire are Bath, Wells, and part 
of Bristol, Taunton, Bridgewater, Frome, and Ilchester. s 

. Gloucestershire is famous for a particular kind of cheese 
which bears its name, and also for the manufacture of fine 
broadcloths. The oldest iron works in the kingdom are in 
the ancient Forest of Dean, which produces abundance of 
coal. 

The city of Gloucester was first built by the Emperor 
Claudius to repel the wild Celts of Wales ; and Eoman 
coins and other antiquities have been found in the neigh* 
bourhood of their old encampment. It was nearly destroyed 
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in the unnatural wars between Robert and William, the sons 
of the Norman Conqueror, and the unhappy Robert was at 
length buried in the cathedral, after a long imprisonment of 
eight-and-twenty years in Cardiff Castle. Edward the Second 
was also buried at Gloucester, as well as Bishop Hooper, one 
of the martyrs burned during the wretched reign of Queen 
Mary. The Queen's pardon was placed on a stool before 
him, so that he could easily have taken it if he would have 
changed his religion ; but the good old man rejected his life 
on such conditions, and died without uttering a groan. 
Gloucester stands on the banks of the Severn and is now a 
port of some importance. 

Tewkesbury on the Avon was the scene of the last battle 
between the Red and White Roses, in which Queen Margaret 
and her son were totally defeated by Edward the Fourth. 
Margaret's son was murdered by King Edward and his 
brothers immediately after the battle. 

Cheltenham is a fashionable watering-place, celebrated for 
its mineral springs, the first of which was accidentally dis- 
covered by some one who observed that a number of pigeons 
were continually resorting to it. 

The chief towns of Gloucestershire are Gloucester, Tewkes- 
bury, Cirencester, Stroud, Cheltenham, and part of Bristol. 

Monmouthshire lies between the counties of Gloucester 
and Glamorgan and to the north of the Bristol Channel It 
is divided into two parts by the river Usk ; that to the west 
of this river being very rugged and mountainous and the 
other rich and well wooded. Elannel is made in this county. 

The town of Monmouth on the Wye was the birth-place 
of Henry the Eifth, called Henry of Monmouth ; there is a 
good figure of him over the Market-place. Woollen caps 
were once manufactured here, which Queen Elizabeth desired 
should be worn on religious holydays and festivals. 

Chepstow stands between bold cliffs rising from the right 
bank of the river Wye and is surrounded by most beautiful 
scenery. The ruins of the castle are on a steep cliff over- 
hanging the river; one of its towers was, for thirty years, 
the prison of Henry Martyn the Regicide, as those persons 
are called who condemn their king to death. .He was con- 
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sidered less guilty than some of the others, and lived here 
very quietly until his death. 

The chief towns of Monmouthshire are Monmouth, Aber- 
gavenny, and Chepstow. 
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Cheshire lies to the south of Lancashire, from which it is 
divided by the river Mersey. It has mines of coal, copper, 
and lead, but the most valuable mineral found here is rock- 
salt, of which an amazing quantity is obtained every year. 
Cheese is the chief article made in Cheshire. It is a pleas- 
ant, green-looking county, owing to the number of trees in the 
hedge-rows. 

Chester on the river Dee has. the most ancient appearance 
of any city in England. It is enclosed by very old walls 
built on the site of those left by the Eomans ; they are of 
great thickness and kept in complete repair. The four prin- 
cipal streets are exceedingly curious, being dug out of the 
earth and sunk several feet below the level of the ground, so 
that carriages drive below the houses, and foot passengers 
walk through covered galleries above the carriage roads from 
one end of the street to the other, without any occasion for 
either an umbrella or a parasoL These galleries are open at 
the side, with balustrades next the street. 

The chief towns of Cheshire are Chester, Nantwich, Stock- 
port, Congleton, and Macclesfield. 

Derbyshire is famous both for its mines and manufac- 
tures and for its beautiful spars. Many pretty and useful 
things are made from these and from the black marble of the 
quarries. 

The town of Derby is now chiefly noted for being a large 
railway station where several lines of railroad meet and for 
its various manufactures, especially those of china, silk, and 
cotton. Derby was the place to which Prince Charles's little 
army advanced in 1745, about four months before its final 
defeat at Culloden. 

Buxton and Matlock are both celebrated for the medicinal 
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qualities of their mineral springs and for the beautiful scenery 
of the surrounding country. At the west end of the Crescent 
in Buxton still stands the old hall built by that Earl of Shrews- 
bury in whose custody Mary Queen of Scots was placed by 
Queen Elizabeth. Whilst under his care, Mary was occa- 
sionally allowed to visit Buxton, and then she always occupied 
apartments in this old house which is now used as an inn. 

In Derbyshire the chief towns are Derby, Chesterfield, 
Ashbourn, Buxton, and Matlock. 

Staffordshire is a mining and manufacturing county, 
particularly famous for its potteries and iron works. 

The city of Lichfield was the native place of Dr Johnson. 

Wolverhampton is in the coal and iron country, most of 
the neighbouring district being covered with furnaces, forges, 
and foundries, amid pits of coal and iron-stone. This is a 
strange, wild country to travel through on a dark night. In- 
numerable fires seem to rise out of the ground in every 
direction, and a lurid, red glow, like that of a burning city, 
rises into the sky, whilst the roaring of furnaces and the 
blows of enormous hammers resound through the darkness. 

In Staffordshire the chief towns are Lichfield, Stafford, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, Wolverhampton, andBurton-on-Trent. 

Warwickshire had formerly very extensive forests, and 
much of it is still covered with woods, heaths, and moors. 

In the town of Warwick on the river Avon there is an 
ancient feudal castle (one of the very few in England that is 
not gone to decay) belonging to the Earl of Warwick. The 
old drawbridge has been removed, but the moat still sur- 
rounds the front of the castle. Some of the earliest recollec- 
tions connected with it are the deeds of the renowned Guy 
of Warwick, the champion of King Athelstan at his utmost 
need when defied by the Danish giant Golbrond. In his 
old age Earl Guy retired to a secluded hermitage in the cliff, 
where he died, after having for years received alms, disguised 
as a beggar, from his wife Dame Felice at the gate of his 
own castle. 

Near Leamington are the ruins of Kenilworth Castle, in 
which Queen Elizabeth and her court were so splendidly 
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entertained for seventeen days by Kobert Dudley Earl of 
Leicester, at the enormous cost of one thousand pounds per' 
day. It was afterwards plundered and left in a state of 
complete ruin by Cromwell's soldiers, who appropriated all 
the lands of Kenilworth to themselves. 

Coventry used to be famous for its cloth bonnets and caps 
and for some curious blue thread, which the people who 
made it called " Coventry true blue," but watches and riband' 
weaving have long been its principal manufactures. 

Birmingham is a large manufacturing town where all 
kinds of metal articles are made, from the most trifling 
trinkets to the heaviest and most powerful machinery. Be- 
sides these, there are manufactures of glass, pins, buttons, 
paper-trays, and dolls' eyes — indeed it is difficult to say what 
is not made in Birmingham. 

Stratford-upon-Avon is celebrated for having been the 
native place of the poet Shakspeare ; the house in which he 
was born is still standing. 

The chief towns of Warwickshire are Warwick, Leaming- 
ton, Coventry, Birmingham, and Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Worcestershire lies between Warwickshire and Here- 
fordshire and is a beautiful county, with fine bold hills and 
fertile valleys watered by the Severn, the Avon, and the Teme. 
Worcestershire is famous for its apple-orchards and hop- 
gardens. 

In Worcester (once called " the faithful city ") more kid 
gloves are made than in any other English town, as well as' 
a great deal of china and earthenware. The battle gained at 
Worcester by Cromwell against Charles the Second and 
called by him " his crowning mercy " was fought in 1651, and 
it was after this battle that Charles hid himself in the famous 
oak in the wood at Boscobel. 

Kidderminster is noted for its carpets and Droitwich for 
its salt-springs, or wiches — a Saxon word thought to mean 
salt-springs because we find it attached to the names of those 
towns where salt is obtained. 

At Evesham was fought the battle between Edward (after- 
wards Edward the First) and the rebellious barons under 
Simon ,de Montfort, who were entirely defeated. 
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Dudley and Stourbridge are both in the coal and iron dis- 
trict. Nail-making is the chief occupation of the inhabitants 
of Dudley, where flint-glass is also made. 

The chief towns of Worcestershire are "Worcester, Kidder- 
minster, Droitwich, Evesham, Dudley, and Stourbridge. 

Shropshire is on the Welsh border, directly south of 
Cheshire. Iron, coal, and lead are found abundantly in this 
county. Shrewsbury, its capital, stands on a peninsula 
formed by the Severn. William the Conqueror gave this 
town and the surrounding country to Roger de Montgomery, 
the keep of whose strong baronial castle still remains and is 
used as a dwelling-house. There is a good grammar-school 
here, founded by Edward the Sixth, at which Sir Philip 
Sidney was educated. From its close vicinity to Wales 
Shrewsbury was the scene of many a border fray between 
the Welsh and English. Here, too, the famous battle was 
fought between Henry the Fourth and the Percys of North- 
umberland; and Shrewsbury played a conspicuous part 
during the civil wars between King Charles and the Par- 
liament. 

Bridgenorth (so called from the fact of its present bridge 
over the Severn having been built to the north of the one 
destroyed by the Saxons to keep back the Danes) is built up 
the side of a precipice, on the crown of which is the ruined 
square tower of the ancient castle now leaning fearfully out 
of the perpendicular. Carpets, tobacco-pipes, and nails are 
the chief manufactures of Bridgenorth. 

The town of Oswestry derives its name from Oswald King 
of Korthumbria, who was killed here in battle in 642. The 
seven Saxon kings (who then governed different parts of 
England) seem to have been always quarrelling among them- 
selves, and it was a great improvement when the whole 
country was united under King Egbert in 827. 

The chief towns of Shropshire are Shrewsbury, Bridge- 
north, Ironbridge, Oswestry, Ludlow, and Wenlock. 

Herefordshire, another county on the Welsh border, 
lies to the south of Shropshire, and is beautifully diversified 
with hills and valleys, woods and orchards, meadows and 
green hedge-rows. 
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The towns of Hereford and Ross are both on the Wye- 
Ross is a pretty little country town, situated on a hill 
looking down over the river. It was the native place of John 
Kyrle the celebrated " Man of Ross," who spent his whole 
time and fortune in its embellishment and improvement. 
Xyrle died at a great age, having lived from the reign of 
Charles the First to within three years of that of George the 
Second. 

The chief towns of Herefordshire are Hereford, Ross, Led- 
bury, and Leominster. 

Oxfordshire is a very irregularly-shaped county, watered 
by several rivers. 

The city of Oxford on the Isis stands on a plain in the 
midst of meadows thickly planted with trees, and, like Cam- 
bridge, is famous for its University. The city itself is very 
ancient ; it suffered much in early times from the ravages of 
the Danes, and was the residence of Canute and of his son 
Harold Harefoot. Oxford was the place where Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer were burned in the time of Queen Mary. 
The place of execution was in the open street near Baliol 
College, and when a lighted faggot was placed at Ridley's feet 
after each had been fastened to a stake, Latimer exclaimed — 
" Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man ! 
We shall this day, by God's grace, light such a candle in 
England, as, I trust, shall never be put out!" The in- 
habitants of Oxford warmly espoused the cause of Charles 
the First, who made it his head-quarters after the battle of 
EdgehilL 

Woodstock on the Glyme, and now famed for its doe-skin 
gloves, occupies a more distinguished place in history than 
any other town in the county except Oxford. One ancient 
mansion and a few scattered houses are all that now remain of 
Old Woodstock. Henry the Second's residence was a manor- 
house on the north bank of the river, but all traces of it, as 
well as of the wonderful labyrinth, have long since disap- 
peared. The nut-tree on Rosamond's grave in the ruins of 
the old nunnery at Godstow, still bears a profusion of nuts, 
but, it is said, without kernels ; just as a fair and beautiful 
face may sometimes conceal the want of all that we may most 
wish to find. 
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Chaucer "the father of English poetry" (as he is often 
called) is believed to have been born at Woodstock in 1328, 
This would be the same year in which Edward the Third 
married his good Queen Philippa, whose eldest son, the 
famous Black Prince, was afterwards born at Woodstock. 

The chief towns of Oxfordshire are Oxford, Banbury, 
Chipping Norton, Burford, Witney, Woodstock, and Henley. 

Buckinghamshire lies to the east of Oxfordshire; that 
part of it called " The Vale of Aylesbury " has some of the 
richest pasture land in England. Straw plait and pillow lace 
are the manufactures of the county. 

The College founded at Eton by Henry the Sixth in 1440 
" for poor and indigent boys " has since grown to be the first 
public school in the kingdom. 

Few interesting events are connected with the towns of 
Buckinghamshire, of which the chief are — Buckingham, 
Aylesbury, Newport Pagnell, High Wycombe, Marlow, and 
Eton. 

Bedfordshire is a series of low hills and valleys, with a 
great deal of sandy coiintry. Pillow lace and straw plait are 
its principal manufactures. 

The town of Bedford is situated in a pleasant valley on 
both sides of the river Ouse. John Bunyan the author of 
" The Pilgrim's Progress " lived here for many years before 
his death in 1688. 

Ampthill Park was the last retreat of Katherine of Ar- 
ragon ; the old house is gone, but an obelisk marks the spot 
where it stood, in memory of the Queen whose last sad years 
was spent in it. 

Woburn Abbey is the family seat of the Duke of Bedford, 
who has a fine collection of antique marbles. 

The chief towns of Bedfordshire are Bedford, Ampthill, 
Woburn, Leighton Buzzard, Dunstable, Luton, and Big- 
gleswade. 
• 

Huntingdonshire is a small county between Cambridge- 
shire and Northamptonshire, part of it being included within 
the great level of the Fens. 

The' town of Huntingdon was the birth-place of Oliver 
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Cromwell, who narrowly escaped being killed by a monkey 
when quite a little baby. The mischievous creature ran with 
him in his arms to the roof of the house, where he persisted 
in dandling him, to the excessive terror of his mother. The 
monkey little thought that the infant he was caressing would 
afterwards overturn the government of England, and cause 
the death of the delicate-looking boy who would one day 
come to play with him in his uncle's garden at Hinchinbrooke. 
The chief towns of Huntingdonshire are Huntingdon, St 
Neots, and Kimbolton. 

Northamptonshire is watered by the river Nen, which 
rises near Daventry. 

Near the town of Northampton is one of the crosses erect- 
ed by Edward the First wherever the body of his beloved 
Queen Eleanor rested on its way from Hardeby in Lincoln- 
shire to Westminster Abbey. 

Peterborough is an increasing city on the Nen ; its cathe- 
dral was once a most magnificent abbey, in which were buried 
Katherine of Arragon and Mary of Scotland, but their graves 
are not marked by any monument. 

The chief towns of Northamptonshire are Northampton, 
Peterborough, and Daventry. 

Eutland is the smallest English county, but very fruit- 
ful and well cultivated. 

Its chief towns are Oakham and Uppingham. 

Leicestershire occupies the centre of England ; its chief 
river is the Soar. Coal, iron, and lead are found in this 
county. 

The town of Leicester on the river Soar has many manu- 
factures; stockings, mits, caps, thread, and gloves are all 
made here. The Eoman station of Eatae once occupied the 
site where this town now stands ; it was an important station, 
and some fine specimens of Eoman pavement were discovered 
there some years ago. In a field near Leicester are the re- 
mains of the old abbey in which Cardinal Wolsey expired on 
his way to London, whither he had been summoned to answer 
a charge of high treason brought against him by his capricious 
master, Henry the Eighth. His dying exclamation that " if 
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he had hut served God as faithfully as he had served the 
King, He would not have deserted him in his grey hairs," 
gives us a sad picture of his last hours. 

Loughhorough and Melton-Mowhray are "both manufacture 
ing towns, and employ a great many people in making hats, 
stockings, and bobbin-net. Stilton cheese comes from the 
farms round Melton-Mowbray. 

Lutterworth was the place of John WyclinVs labours 
during the last ten years of his life. He was the first 
Reformer who dared openly to oppose the power of the Pope. 
WyclifFe lived through nearly all the long reign of Edward 
the Third and died in that of Richard the Second. 

The chief towns of Leicestershire are Leicester, Lough- 
borough, Melton-Mowbray, Lutterworth, and Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

In Nottinghamshire was the ancient forest of Sherwood, 
where Robin Hood and Little John, with their unscrupulous 
companions, killed the king's deer and robbed unwary travel- 
lers to their own great pleasure and contentment. The scene 
of their exploits has long since been changed into beautiful 
parks. 

Nottingham is a busy manufacturing town for stockings, 
bobbin-net, and lace. Very little is known of its early 
history, but it was of sufficient importance in the time of 
Alfred to give its name to the county. During the wars of 
the Roses, Nottingham was the chief place of meeting for the 
troops of Edward the Fourth and his brother Richard, and it 
was also the spot where King Charles first erected his stand- 
ard against the Parliament. At Newark on the river Trent 
King John ended his turbulent reign. He died in the Castle 
which had been rebuilt by King Stephen, who called it 
" The New Work." Several of its lower rooms are still entire. 

The chief towns of Nottinghamshire are Nottingham^ 
Newark, and Mansfield. 



THE HILLS AND MOUNTAINS OP ENGLAND. 

The Cheviot Hills between England and Scotland are 
celebrated as the scene of many a wild exploit, when the 
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Scottish Border was any tiling but the peaceful, quiet country 
it now is. 

Some of the highest mountains in the kingdom are in 
Cumberland ; amongst these are Sea Fell, Skiddaw, and Hel- 
vellyn. There is a sad story told of a gentleman named 
Gough who lost himself whilst wandering about Helvellyn, 
and whose dead body was found three months afterwards 
guarded by his faithful little dog, his master's constant com- 
panion during his solitary rambles. 

The Wolds in Yorkshire are a wild, bleak range of hills 
chiefly used for feeding sheep. 

The Peak in Derbyshire is one of the most celebrated 
mountain districts in England, its caverns and natural 
curiosities making it a most interesting place. The roofs and 
sides of these remarkable caves sparkle with innumerable 
stalactites of coloured spar which hang from the crevices of 
the rocks. The drops of water that find their way through 
the crevices have a petrifying quality, and thus the strangest 
figures and shapes are formed : petrifying means hardening 
into stone. It is said that when Mary Queen of Scots was a 
prisoner at Chatsworth, she, too, came to see one of these 
wonderful caves near Buxton called Poole's Hole, in which 
a pillar of spar, white and clear as alabaster, is still called by 
her name. • 

The Chiltebn Hills in Buckinghamshire formerly enjoyed 
a celebrity of rather a doubtful character. Camden (an old 
English antiquary who lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth) 
says that " these hills were once thickly covered with trees, 
and were nothing better than a receptacle for thieves till 
they were cleared by the Abbot of St Albans." 

The Malvern Hills divide part of Worcestershire from 
Herefordshire, and are a noble range, commanding a magnifi- 
cent view of the neighbouring counties. 

The Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire contain many 
spots of historical interest. In some places may be traced? 
the remains of a Boman Camp, or Villa, with curious tesse- 
lated pavement, and in others, coins and parts of ancient 
armour have not unfrequently been turned out by labourers. 
The Mendip Hills are an extensive range in Somerset- 
shire. One of the most beautiful parts is that immediately 
above the little village of Cheddar, where the rocks form a 
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gorge, or chasm, as if in past ages they had been torn apart 
by an earthquake. These cliffs are very gay in the spring 
with the bright flowers of a wild pink, which grows freely in 
almost every nook and crevice. 

The Wrbkin is a fine bold hill in Shropshire, towering 
above the surrounding country. 



THE RIVERS OF ENGLAND. 

The Thames is the most important river in England ; it 
first rises in Gloucestershire and flows on towards the east t 
making a natural boundary between Oxfordshire and Berk- 
shire, Middlesex and Surrey, Kent and Essex. The great 
city of London being situated on its banks, ships of every 
size come crowding into the Thames, filled with the produce 
of every climate and country in the world. 

The Severn has its source in a small lake near Plinlimmon 
Mountain in Montgomeryshire. There the Severn is still called 
the Hafren, the same name by which it was known to the 
ancient Britons ; it is rather muddy, but produces fine salmon 
and other fish. The high tides of this river come rushing up 
in one great wave (six or eight feet high) from the Bristol 
Channel, the narrow space between the banks of the Severn 
not giving sufficient room to the advancing tide. 

On looking at the map you will see that it takes its course 
through Montgomery, Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Glou- 
cestershire. 

The Trent is joined by a number of canals from all the 
neighbouring counties and receives many smaller rivers in its 
progress. It passes through Staffordshire, Derbyshire, "NoU 
tinghamshire, and Lincolnshire, and is one of the many 
streams that empty themselves at last into the H umber. 

The H umber is called a river but it is more like an arm 
of the sea, and nearly divides Lincolnshire from Yorkshire. 

The Ouse is a large river in Yorkshire into which many 
others find their way, the chief of which are the Swale, the 
Derwent, the Air, and the Don. The Ouse, like the Trent,' 
empties itself into the Humber. 

The Dee, after rising in Merionethshire and flowing 
through the beautiful valley of Llangollen, becomes the* 
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natural lx>undary between the Welsh counties of Denbigh 
and Flint and the English county of Cheshire ; it runs at 
last into St George's Channel with even a broader current 
than that of the Mersey. 

The Mersey, though not a large inland river, spreads it- 
self out into a noble estuary, or arm of the sea, between 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and flows into the Irish Sea. 

The Tamar divides Cornwall from Devonshire, and, meet- 
ing the river Plym, they both run into Plymouth Sound, the 
second naval harbour in Great Britain. 

The Avon rises near Naseby in Northamptonshire, and 
flows winding on through Warwickshire and part of Worcester^ 
shire, till it joins the Severn at Tewkesbury. There are 
several rivers of the same name in different parts of England ; 
but the town of Stratford on this Avon is particularly cele- 
brated from having been the birth-place of the poet Shak- 
speare. He is sometimes called " The swan of Avon," because 
the swan was supposed by the ancients to sing melodiously 
when near death, and Shakspeare came back to spend his last 
days at the place of his birth. 

The Tweed is the boundary between the most northern 
part of England and the county of Berwick in Scotland ; 
many interesting occurrences in Border history are connected 
with the Tweed. The salmon fisheries here are of great 
value : the fish is almost all sent to London, packed in ice. 

The Great Ouse rises in Northamptonshire near Brackley^ 
and after winding through the counties of Buckingham and 
Bedford, Huntingdon and Cambridge, it reaches Norfolk and 
runs into the Wash, — a broad arm of the sea between Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire. 

The Wye is one of the most beautiful rivers in England ; 
its fine, bold cliffs are crowned with the ruins of many an 
ancient castle, whose grey walls, thickly covered with ivy, 
are seen amongst the woods which clothe the steep banks to 
the very edge of the water. Much of the beauty of the Wye 
is owing to its being, not only a rapid, but a remarkably 
winding river. Its source is in Montgomeryshire very near 
that of the Severn; after dividing the Welsh counties of 
Radnor and Brecknock and flowing through Herefordshire, 
it forms a boundary between Monmouthshire and Gloucester- 
shire, joining the broad part of the Severn at Chepstow. 
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There are many other rivers in England, hut these are 
some of the chie£ 



THE ISLANDS OF ENGLAND. 

The Isle of Man is a hold rocky island in the Irish Sea 
with a ridge of mountains running through its whole length. 
It has quarries of slate, limestone, and marble. The native 
inhabitants are called Manx, who speak a language resembling 
that of the Irish and the Scotch Highlanders. 

This island once formed a small kingdom by itself but was 
found to be such a convenient place of refuge for ill-disposed 
persons who had broken the laws in England, that the mi- 
nisters of George the Third thought it would be much better 
to make it subject to English laws, especially as those who 
governed the Isle of Man were themselves English subjects. 

The rocky fragment at the southern extremity of this island 
is called the Calf of Man, and was, at one time, the chosen 
resort of immense flocks of puffins; but a vessel which 
swarmed with rats happening to be wrecked upon it, the 
new comers took immediate possession and the puffins betook 
themselves elsewhere. 

The Soillt Islands lie near the Land's End in Cornwall. 
Many of them are too rocky to be inhabited, but the four 
largest are named St Mary, Tresco, St Martin, and St Agnes. 
The chief of these is St Mary, which contains the only town 
of the Scilly Islands. Small as these islands are, the inha- 
bitants are able to raise an abundant supply of potatoes and 
different kinds of grain. They are also expert fishers, and 
act as pilots to such ships as require their services in this 
part of the Channel. A good lighthouse has been erected on 
St Agnes for many years past, but notwithstanding this, some 
terrible shipwrecks have occurred on these rocks. One dark 
night in the year 1707, Sir Cloudesley Shovel's fleet got en- 
tangled amongst them, and his own ship, with two others, 
were totally lost and all on board drowned. The Admiral's 
body was afterwards washed on shore, and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 
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The Isle of Sheppt is on the coast of Kent This island 
contains a large dock-yard belonging to the English Govern- 
ment, at Sheerness> 

Holy Island is only an island at high water, at other 
times it is a peninsula on the coast of North Durham. Lob- 
sters are sent from this island to London, but it is chiefly 
noted for the ruins of its famous Abbey founded in the time 
of Oswald king of Northumbria, in 635. 

Coquet and Fabn Islands are off the coast of Northum- 
berland 

Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark are a group of 
islands in the English Channel, very near the coast of France. 
They are the last relic of our possessions in that country, 
having been formerly included in the Duchy of Normandy, 
which, of course, continued to belong to William after he had 
seized the English crown. All our other French possessions 
were lost as long ago as 1450, except the town of Calais, 
wliich we kept till 1557 in the reign of Queen Mary, whose 
vexation at losing it hastened her death. 

Norman French is still spoken in these islands, which are 
celebrated for their fine fruit, the mild climate ripening 
melons, figs, peaches, and oranges in abundance. 

The largest island in the group is Jersey, whose chief town 
is St Helier's. Guernsey is rather smaller aod its scenery less 
beautiful, the principal town is St Peter-le-Port. 

The Isle of Wight has already been mentioned with the 
county of Hampshire to which it belongs. 

The Isle of Anolesea will be included among the coun- 
ties of Wales. 

There is a small island in the North Sea called Heligoland, 
or Holy land, which belongs to Great Britain. It was thus 
named because in ancient times a Saxon Goddess was wor- 
shipped there by the inhabitants, who were a tribe of the 
Sicambri, a people then living on the eastern bank of the 
Rhine. This little island is rapidly getting smaller, owing to 
the encroachments of the sea. The inhabitants are mostly 
employed in lobster and haddock fishing. 

4 
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WALES. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISION8. 

The mountainous country of Wales afforded a safe retreat 
for those unfortunate Britons whose own territories had been 
successively taken from them by Komans, Saxons, and Danes, 
and here they lived quietly enough until the Norman con- 
querors of England began to think of making England 
and Wales one kingdom. The Welsh struggled hard to keep 
their beloved country and to preserve their independence as a 
nation. At first they were successful, for their wild moun- 
tains, full of dangerous passes and secret hiding-places, made 
it very difficult for the English to penetrate far into the country 
as the Welsh were always watching for them. But, by little 
and little, some districts were obliged to be given up to the 
English, whose superior strength and skill began to make 
them very formidable enemies, and these lands were generally 
granted to some powerful Norman baron who would build a 
strong castle and take care to keep what he had won. 

During the reign of our Henry the Third the Welsh were 
foolish enough to join in the rebellions of Simon de Mont- 
fort, and afterwards to break the terms of peace which Henry's 
son Edward made with them when he came to the throne. 
This made Edward very angry, and perhaps he was not sorry 
for having, as he thought, a good excuse for going to war 
with them. When the two armies met, the Welsh were 
entirely defeated, their King Llewellyn was killed and his 
brother David taken prisoner. In accordance with the bar- 
barous customs of the time, David's head was set up over the 
Tower of London, and the rest of his body (after being divided 
into four portions) was sent to York, Winchester, Bristol, and 
Northampton. 

This was in 1282, and the mountain barriers of North 
Wales (hitherto thought impregnable) were passed by Edward, 
who soon made himself master of the whole country. In 
order to conciliate the Welsh he promised that they should 
have a prince of their own to rule over them, one born in 
their own country and who could not speak one word of 
French or English. Of course the Welsh were very glad to 
hear this, but you may imagine their surprise when Edward 
produced to them his own little son, born a few days before 
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in Caernarvon Castle, Perhaps they thought it was hardly 
fair, hut they were obliged to he satisfied, and it has ever 
since heen the custom to call the eldest son of the English 
Sovereign, Prince of Wales. 

Edward did one thing which was exceedingly wicked and 
cruel. Finding that the Welsh bards kept up a feeling of 
regret for their lost kingdom and freedom by the songs which 
they recited, he persecuted them with unsparing cruelty; 
and at last, after collecting them all together, he had them 
barbarously murdered. 

The habits and customs of the Welsh, in many of the 
more remote districts, are even now very different from ours, 
and they still speak their own wild language. The ancient 
name of Wales was Cambria. 

Wales is on the western side of England ; it is bounded 
on the north and west by St George's Channel (often called 
the Irish Sea), on the south by the Bristol Channel, and on 
the east, by the English counties of Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, and Monmouthshire. 

It is divided into North and South Wales. 

The Six Counties of North Wales are, 

Flintshire, Caernarvonshire, 

Denbighshire, Merionethshire, and 

The Isle of Anglesea, Montgomeryshire. 

Of South Wales, 

Cardiganshire, Glamorganshire, 

Radnorshire, Caermarthenshire, and 

Brecknockshire, Pembrokeshire. 



THE SIX COUNTIES OP NORTH WALES. 

Flintshire is divided into two parts by Denbighshire, a 
portion of which comes between them. 

There are large mines of copper, zinc, and coal in this 
county, and its lead mines are the largest in Great Britain. 

The chief towns are Flint on the river Dee, St Asaph, and 
Holywell, 

Denbighshire is very rugged, wild, and mountainous. It 
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is subject to a great deal of rain and the rivers are often so 
swollen as to occasion much damage. The valley of the 
Clwyd is celebrated for its romantic beauty. 

After the conquest of Wales the town of Denbigh fell into 
the hands of the Earl of Lincoln, and the ruins of his magni- 
ficent castle still crown the summit of the hill above the town. 
A fine pointed archway having a statue of the earl remains 
in very tolerable preservation. Denbigh Castle was dis- 
mantled by Cromwell after withstanding a long siege from 
his army in 1646. 

The chief towns of Denbighshire are Denbigh, "Wrexham, 
Buthin, and Llangollen. 

The Isle of Anglesea (called Mona by the Eomans) is 
separated by the Menai Strait from the county of Caernar- 
von, with which it is connected by bridges. 

This island was once the principal seat of the Druids, but 
as soon as the Eomans obtained possession of it, Jhey cut 
down the groves and exterminated both the Druids and their 
religion. 

Beaumaris and Holyhead are the two chief towns of the 
Island. The peninsula on which Holyhead stands is sur- 
rounded by the sea at high-water ; it terminates in an undulat- 
ing precipice of rock, hollowed out. here and there into fine 
caves, the haunt of innumerable sea-fowl. 

Caernarvonshire is the most mountainous county in 
"Wales, its whole extent being traversed by the range of 
Snowdon. From the chief peak of Snowdon may be seen 
parts of Scotland and Ireland, the Isle of Man, the hills of 
Yorkshire, and the county of Cheshire. The largest slate 
quarries in the British kingdom are near Bangor in this 
county. 

The town of Caernarvon (formerly the capital of North 
Wales) and its magnificent castle were built in the short 
space of two years by Edward the First, as a place of strength 
by which he might secure his newly conquered country. The 
walls are still nearly entire and the ruins of Edward's castle 
are some of the finest in "Wales. The walls are seven feet 
nine inches thick, flanked by thirteen strong towers. A nar- 
row chamber in the Eagle Tower was the birth-place of 
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Edward the Second the first Prince of Wales. The Romans 
had built a station and fort at Caernarvon, and it was from 
these that Edward took the materials for his town and castle. 

At Conway Edward the First built another strong castle 
directly after he had finished that at Caernarvon. It stands 
on the edge of a steep rock with the river Conway on one 
side and a creek on the other, beautifully shaded by hanging 
woods. There were two entrances into this fortress, one 
from the river and one from the town. Six of the noble 
arches which supported the roof of the hall still remain, be- 
sides eight large towers. 

The chief towns of Caernarvonshire are Caernarvon, Bangor, 
and Conway. 

Merionethshire has some remarkable mountains of which 
the most celebrated is Cader Idris. The Welsh have an 
ancient legend that to spend a night on the top of this mount- 
ain would cause either death or madness, but if neither of 
these consequences followed the person would be endowed 
with supernatural genius. 

The chief towns of Merionethshire are Dolgelly, Harlech, 
and Bala. 

Montgomeryshire has the huge mountain of Plinlimmon, 
the Berwyn mountains dividing this county from Merioneth- 
shire. It is the most wooded district in Wales m } the princi- 
pal manufacture is that of Welsh flannel. 

The town of Montgomery is very ancient. In its castle 
was born, in 1581, the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury who 
became so celebrated for his learning and wit. 

The chief towns of Montgomeryshire are Montgomery and 
Welshpool 
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Cardiganshire stretches in the form of a crescent along 
the south-east shore of Cardigan Bay, its mountainous sur- 
face being interspersed with fine valleys. 

The chief towns are Cardigan and Aberystwith. 
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Radnorshire is separated from Brecknockshire by the 
river Wye. The greater part of this county is very wild and 
dreary, about two-thirds of it consisting of moors and bogs. 

Presteign is the only town of any consequence in Rad- 
norshire; some curious monuments and old tapestry are 
preserved in its ancient church. 

Brecknockshire is watered by many beautiful rivers; 
amongst which are the "Wye, the Usk, and the Taaf, besides 
several smaller streams. Some of its highest mountain-peaks 
are the Brecknock Beacons. There are extensive iron-works 
in the southern part of the county. 

The chief towns are Brecon, Crickhowell, and Hay. 

Glamorganshire is at the southern extremity of Wales on 
the shore of the Bristol Channel, and seems to have inex- 
haustible supplies of lime and iron-stone for its extensive 
iron-works. 

The chief towns are Cardiff, Merthyr-Tydvil, Swansea, and 
Neath. 

Caermarthenshire also abounds with coal and ironworks. 

The town of Caermarthef? is finely situated on the banks 
of the river Towy, and is a port of considerable importance. 

Kidwelly is divided by this river into the old town and the 
new. The Castle in the old town is a large and imposing 
ruin in good preservation, many of its apartments and stair- 
cases being still entire, and the battlements commanding a 
magnificent view of Caermarthen Bay and the country on 
both sides of the Towy. The new town is a manufacturing 
place for making tin plates and smelting iron. 

These with Llandilo and Uanelly are the only towns of 
any consequence in Caermarthenshire. 

The coast of Pembrokeshire is very irregular and deeply 
indented with arms of the sea. 

The town of Pembroke on a creek by the side of Milford 
Haven, is built on a tongue of land which divides the creek 
into two. Milford Haven is an extensive basin running far 
into the coast and makes a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

St David's is a small decayed city in the western extremity 
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of Pembrokeshire. The great antiquity of this city and the 
fact of its cathedral containing the tombs of St David and 
some other eminent persons caused it to be resorted to by 
crowds of well-meaning but mistaken pilgrims during the ig- 
norance and superstition of the middle ages. 

The chief towns of Pembrokeshire are Pembroke, St 
David's, Haverfordwest, and Milford. 



SCOTLAND. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Scotland (the northern portion of Great Britain) is sur- 
rounded on all sides by the sea except on the south, where it 
is divided from England by the Cheviot hills and the river 
Tweed. 

When the Romans had possession of Britain they called the 
people inhabiting this country Caledonians, or " men of the 
woods." They were a fierce and warlike nation of the Celtic 
race living to the north of the Friths of Forth and Clyde, 
between which the Emperor Antoninus built a wall so as 
completely to shut them out from the southern part of the 
country. After the Romans had left Britain these people 
first began to be called Picts and Scots: that portion of 
them who inhabited the eastern shores of Scotland were 
called Picts, because they always painted their bodies before 
going out to battle, the word Pict meaning " a painted man." 
The Scots lived on the western shores of Scotland and ori- 
ginally came from Ireland, the ancient inhabitants of Ireland 
having once been called Scots. A colony of these Scoti had 
established themselves on the coast of Argyleshire under 
Fergus the son of Eric, and were now become a considerable 
nation. 

These savage and warlike tribes were at length united 
under one sovereign named Kenneth Mac Alpine, who may 
be called the first king of Scotland, and it was under his 
sway that the name of Scotland was bestowed upon the 
country* 

Scotland is divided into Highlands and Lowlands. 
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The greater part of the Highlands consists of mountains, 
moors, and morasses, chiefly inhabited by a wild race of people 
who speak Erse, or Gaelic. 

There is also a great deal of mountainous country in the 
Lowlands, but the hills are not nearly so bleak and rugged, 
and both the country and the people are more cultivated and 
civilized. 

Scotland is divided into 33 Counties, viz. — 

Thirteen in the Highlands, 

The Isles of Orkney Inverness, 

and Shetland, Elgin or Moray, 

Caithness, Banff, 

Sutherland, Aberdeen, 

f Ross and Kincardine or Mearns, 

\ Cromartie, Forfar or Angus, 

Nairn, Perth. 

Twenty in the Lowlands. 

Fife, Linlithgow (or West Lothian), 

Kinross, Edinburgh (or Mid Lothian), 

Clackmannan, Haddington (or East Lothian), 

Stirling, Berwick, 

Dumbarton, Roxburgh, 

Argyle, Selkirk, 

Bute, Peebles, 

Ayr, Dumfries, 

Renfrew, Kirkcudbright, 

Lanark, Wigton. 



THE THIRTEEN COUNTIES OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

The Islands of Orkney and Shetland (forming the most 
northern of the Highland counties) lie in two groups to the 
north of Caithness, from which the Orkneys are separated 
by the Pentland Frith. 

These islands are very wet and dreary. On the western 
side (next the Atlantic) they are fenced with high, black, 
precipitous rocks, against which the sea foams and dashes 
with astonishing fury during a storm. Some of the smaller 
islets appear like gigantic pillars rising up out of the sea and 
are the abode of innumerable sea-fowl. The Aurora Borealis 
is often very brilliant here during the winter. 
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•The inhabitants of these remote islands originally came 
from Norway and formerly spoke the Norse language, but Eng- 
lish is now generally used. 

Pomona is the largest of the Orkney Isles, which the 
Eomans named Orcades when Agricola was governor of 
Britain. Its chief town is Kirkwall; in which are some very 
old buildings. The manufacture of straw plait is busily pur- 
sued here and there is also a large herring fishery. 

The Shetland Isles are supposed to be the Ultima Thule 
of the ancients, the largest is now called Mainland. The 
chief town of Mainland is Lerwick, where there is a still more 
extensive fishery than in KirkwalL This is where the beauti- 
fully knitted shawls are made. Straw plait is also manu- 
factured in Lerwick. 

Caithness is only partially cultivated, much of it consist- 
ing of mountains, moors, and morasses ; but the mountains end 
at last in the tremendous precipice called the Ord of Caith- 
ness. This county was also originally peopled by Norwe- 
gians. 

The town of Wick has a large herring fishery and is a place 
of some importance. 

Wick and Thurso are the chief towns of Caithness. 

Sutherland is a bleak, wild county, where the rugged 
mountains are interspersed with narrow glens, lakes, and bogs. 
It abounds with game and has three great deer forests. 

The only town of any size is Dornoch. 

Eoss and Cromartib we will take together, for Cromartie 
consists of so many small detached portions most of which 
are entirely surrounded by others belonging to Eoss, that it 
is difficult to separate them. The mountainous country in 
these counties ip inhabited by Highlanders who are generally 
very poor, but a brave and hardy people. 

The chief towns of Eoss and Cromartie are Tain, Eoss, 
Dingwall, and Cromartie. 

In Nairn (a small county to the south of the Moray 
Frith) there is one fruitful valley watered by the river Nairn, 
but the rest is very bleak and barren. 
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Near the town of Nairn stands Cawdor Castle, once a fort- 
ress of great strength but now in ruins. It gave the title 
of Thane to Macbeth, and Shakspeare makes it the scene of 
Duncan's murder ; but this is not true, for he was attacked 
and killed by Macbeth at a place called Bothgowen, near 
Elgin. In later times, these ruins became one of Lord 
Lovat's hiding-places after the battle of Culloden. 

Inverness is wild and mountainous in the extreme. The 
Great Glen of Scotland extends quite across this county from 
the town of Inverness on the Moray Frith to Loch Linnhe 
on the shores of Argyle. This remarkable glen contains a 
chain of lakes connected together by the Caledonian canaL 

The town of Inverness at the head of this romantic glen is 
particularly striking and beautiful, standing, as it does, on a 
plain, with a fine back-ground of irregularly shaped hills, and 
the broad waters of the Moray Frith stretching away towards 
the North Sea. 

Gaelic was formerly the only language spoken in Inverness 
and its neighbourhood, but all classes now understand and 
are able to speak English. The common people, however, 
talk Gaelic amongst themselves and still retain much of the 
Celtic fashion in their dress, wearing the plaid and blue 
bonnet. 

The last battle ever fought on Scottish ground was on the 
Moor of Culloden about three miles from Inverness; this 
took place in 1745, and was the last effort made by the 
exiled Stuarts to recover their kingdom. It is with pleasure 
and sympathy that we turn from the horrible cruelties of the 
Duke of Cumberland after the battle to the hair-breadth 
escapes of the young Prince Charlie, who was concealed for 
months by his faithful Highlanders and made his way back 
to France at last in safety. 

There are three strong fortresses in Inverness — Fort George, 
Fort Augustus, and Fort William. Near the last-mentioned 
'fort is Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in Great Britain. 

Elgin, or Moray, is divided into two parts by a mountain- 
ous district belonging to Inverness. 
Its chief town is Elgin on the Lossie. 
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Banff (a county lying between Elgin and Aberdeen) is 
mostly of the same wild, mountainous character as the rest of 
the Highlands, except near the coast where it is well culti- 
vated. Topazes and crystals are found amongst the hills. 

The town of Banff was the birth-place of the famous James 
Sharp, Archbishop of St Andrew's, who was murdered on 
Magus Muir in 1679, by Hackstoun of Bathillet and Balfour 
of Burley. Banff suffered severely during the great floods in 
the north of Scotland in 1829. 

The chief towns are Banff, Fochabers, Cullen, aad Keith. 

Aberdeen is a large county on the eastern coast and has 
some of the highest mountains in Scotland; one of them, 
Ben Macdhu, being only a little lower than Ben Nevis. 
These mountains, like those of Banff, contain coloured crystals 
and topazes. 

The new town of Aberdeen, near the mouth of the river 
Dee, is celebrated for its University called the Marischal Col- 
lege; New Aberdeen is a place of considerable trade and im- 
portance. It has many different manufactures, not only of 
cotton and woollen fabrics but also of things required for 
ship-building, the harbour being well adapted for mooring 
vessels. 

The old town of Aberdeen is an ancient city between the 
mouths of the Dee and the Don. It is a small place consist- 
ing of a single street, and the principal buildings are very old. 
One interesting relic is the bridge built by King Robert Bruce 
over the Don, at a little distance from its mouth. 

The chief towns of this county are Aberdeen, Peterhead, 
and Fraserburgh. 

In Kincardine, or Mearns, the chief towns are Stone- 
haven and Kincardine. 

Forfar, or Angus, lies to the south of the Grampian 
Mountains, a range which extends quite across the kingdom. 

Dundee is a thriving, busy town on the north bank of the 
river Tay. It is noted for its manufactures, especially of the 
coarser kinds of linen. 

During the dreadful plague of 1544, George Wishart (who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom at St Andrew's) used to mount 
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upon the top of the Cowgate in Dundee to preach to the 
people, and the townspeople have taken care that it shall not 
fall into decay. The two most celebrated Earls of Dundee 
were Alexander Scrymgeour (one of the friends of Wallace) 
and John Graham of Claverhouse who was killed at the 
battle of Killiecrankie. 

The principal business of Montrose is flax- spinning and 
weaving. It was here that Baliol surrendered the Scottish 
crown to Edward the First in 1296, and it was afterwards 
the birth-place of the gallant Marquis of Montrose so cele- 
brated for his chivalrous loyalty during the civil wars. 

The chief towns of Forfar are Dundee, Montrose, Arbroath, 
and Forfar. 

Perth (like Forfar) lies to the south of the Grampians 
and is one of the largest counties of Scotland. It has every 
variety of soil and surface and the lakes and rivers are beauti- 
ful The contrast in the inhabitants of Perthshire is as great 
as in the aspect of the country, for the Celtic race of High- 
landers inhabit the mountainous district of the Grampians 
and the Saxons occupy the plains, each diiFering widely from 
the other in dress, language, and manners. 

The town of Perth on the Tay was considered the capital of 
Scotland until the murder of King James the First in 1437, 
which took place in a vault under the Blackfriars Monastery. 
He had been lowered into this vault by the Queen and her 
ladies, on an alarm being given that 300 armed men had been 
admitted into the monastery, and was stabbed whilst trying 
to make his escape. 

The ancient palace of Scone (where the Scottish monarchs 
were crowned) stood within two miles of Perth. It was from 
this palace that Edward the First took " the fated stone " on 
which the Scottish kings stood during the ceremony, and pre- 
sented it to Westminster Abbey, where it still supports the 
chair of Edward the Confessor in which our sovereigns 
always sit to be crowned. 

The chief towns of Perth are Perth, Dunkeld, Dumblane, 
Crieff, and Blair Athol, celebrated for its wild and romantic 
scenery. 
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The county of Fife (between the Friths of Forth and Tay) 
is one of the most beautiful in Scotland. 

St Andrew's was for many years tbe See of the Scottish 
Primate and its University is the oldest in the kingdom. 
The residence of the Archbishops was the castle, a strong 
fortress overhanging the sea and the scene of Cardinal Beaton's 
murder, in accordance with the prediction of Wishart when 
he saw the Cardinal seated in state on the castle wall to wit- 
ness his own dying agonies at the stake. This event took 
place after the death of James the Fifth, when his little 
daughter (Mary of Scotland) was about four years old. 

The town of Kirkaldy, also on the sea-coast, is a busy manu- 
facturing place. All kinds of coarse linen are made here ; 
there are also rope-walks, bleaching grounds, and foundries. 
Kirkaldy was the birth-place of Adam Smith. 

Dunfermline has not only all kinds of fine linen and damask 
manufactures, but its neighbourhood abounds with coal, lime, 
and iron-stone. The abbey church in this town is part of 
the monastery founded by Malcolm Caenmore, and was, for 
many years, the burial-place of the Scottish kings. When 
Bruce's tomb was discovered there a few years ago, the skele- 
ton was quite perfect. 

Charles the First and his sister the Princess Elizabeth 
were both born at Dunfermline; Elizabeth was afterwards 
Queen of Bohemia. 

The chief towns of Fife are St Andrew's, Kirkaldy, Cupar, 
and Dunfermline, 

Kinross is entirely surrounded by the counties of Perth and 
Fife. 

The town of Kinross is on the banks of Lochleven, still a 
fine sheet of water, although smaller than formerly. The island 
castle in this lake was the prison of Mary of Scotland when 
obliged to resign her crown to her infant son. Ker romantic 
escape was at last contrived by William, or, as he was called, 
" little" Douglas, who stole the keys of the castle and after- 
wards threw them into the loch. 

In Clackmannan, the chief town is Clackmannan. 
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Stirling lies to the south of Perth between Clackmannan 
and Dumbarton. There are large iron-works at Falkirk and 
Carron, and between Carron and Stirling is the famous field 
of Bannockburn where Kobert Bruce defeated the English 
under Edward the Second, who, like his father, wished to 
gain possession of Scotland, 

The town of Stirling was formerly a place of great import* 
ance, " the key " of both Highlands and Lowlands, and was 
the scene of Wallace's great victory over the English in 1297. 

The chief building is the Castle, which includes the old 
palace in which James the Sixth was crowned when a little 
child, and in which he continued to live with his tutor 
Buchanan till he was thirteen. 

The chief towns are Stirling and Falkirk. 

Dumbarton lies between Stirling and Argyle, having Loch 
Lomond on one side and Loch Long on the other. 

Dumbarton Castle was a royal fortress at a very remote 
period, and frequently changed masters during successive 
ages of civil war, having been in the possession of Edward 
the First, John Baliol, Kobert Bruce, Queen Mary, Charles 
the First of England, and CromwelL 

There is no other town in the county of any consequence 
besides Dumbarton. 

The coast of Argyle is peculiar for its long promontories, 
deep bays, and rocky inlets, and a large portion of it consists 
of moors, bogs, rocks, and mountains ; the highest mountain 
is Ben Cruachan. 

The town of Inverary is beautifully situated on the upper 
part of Loch Fine. There is a curious collection at the castle 
of Inverary of old Highland arms, including those used by 
the Campbells at Culloden. Loch Fine is famed for its her- 
ring fishery. 

Campbelltown is on the east coast of the long, narrow pen- 
insula of Cantire. These are the chief towns in Argyle. 

The Islands of Bute and Arrav make up a county 
between them. The chief town is Eothsay on the eastern 
shore of Bute, which is separated by a narrow, winding 
channel from Argyle. Eothsay gives the title of Duke to 
the Prince of Wales, 
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The county of Ayr (remarkable for its fine cattle) is "the 
dairy district " of Scotland. The vicinity of the town of 
Ayr was the birth-place of the poet Burns. 

Kilmarnock has long been noted for its manufactures. 
Amongst these are carpets and other kinds of woollen goods, 
broad bonnets, and striped night-caps. 

The chief towns of Ayr are Ayr, Kilmarnock, and Irvine. 

Renfrew, though a small county, is an important one on 
account of its manufacturing and sea-port towns. 

Port Glasgow on the Clyde is the sea-port for the city of 
Glasgow in the county of Lanark. Its chief business is ship- 
building, especially of large iron steam vessels. 

In Paisley thread, cotton, silk, muslins, and many kinds of 
shawls are made. It is an ancient town and was formerly a 
Roman station. Sir William Wallace was born at Elderslie 
about two miles from Paisley. 

The chief towns of Renfrew are Paisley, Greenock, Ren- 
frew, and Port Glasgow. 

Lanark is divided into the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Wards, the Upper including the southern part of the 
county. 

Almost close to the town of Lanark are the celebrated Falls 
of the Clyde, of which Corra Linn is the most beautiful. 

Hamilton-on-the-Clyde is the chief town of the Middle 
Ward, and near it is the magnificent seat of the Duke of 
Hamilton. 

In the park attached to the ancient ruins of Cadzow Castle, 
within a mile of Hamilton, are still preserved some of the wild 
Scotch cattle, which are milk-white, with black muzzles, hoofs, 
and horns, and exceedingly wild and ferocious. There are 
only two other parks in Britain where these beautiful crea- 
tures may still be seen. 

Bothwell Bridge, the scene of the battle between the 
Covenanters and the royal forces under the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, is also near Hamilton. 

The city of Glasgow on the Clyde has increased so rapidly 
in wealth and importance during the last fifty years, that it is 
now the largest city in Scotland. A great number of manu- 
factures are carried on in Glasgow, — those of linens, lawns, 
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cambrics, and muslins amongst many others. It has also very 
large iron-works. 

The chief towns of Lanark are Lanark, Hamilton, and 
Glasgow. 

Of Linlithgow, or West Lothian, the capital is Linlith- 
gow, an ancient, decayed-looking town once containing the 
most splendid royal palace in Scotland, and the apartment is 
still shown where Queen Mary was born in 1542. Her dying 
father just lived to hear of her birth, and exclaimed that the 
kingdom " came with a lass, and would go with a lass." 

It was whilst riding through the streets of Linlithgow that 
the Eegent Murray was shot by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
Murray had given Bothwellhaugh's dwelling to one of his 
favourites, declaring that it was forfeited. The new possessor 
came to it in Hamilton's absence, and turned out his wife and 
infant, half naked, into the fields. She wandered about all 
night and was found in the morning completely mad. In the 
revengeful spirit of the times, her husband waited for Murray 
in an empty house in Linlithgow (placing mattresses before 
the window that he might not be seen), and shot the Eegent 
as he rode up the street. 

The chief towns of Linlithgow are Linlithgow, Borrow- 
stonness, and Queensferry. 

The County of Edinburgh, or Mid-Lothian, has, perhaps, 
improved more rapidly than almost any other in Scotland. 
In 1727, a field of wheat near Edinburgh was thought to be 
such an extraordinary phenomenon, that people came from a 
great distance to see it : now wheat may be seen growing 
everywhere in abundance, and the ground shows a state of 
cultivation that would certainly have puzzled the farmers of 
those days. 

The situation of Edinburgh, the metropolis of Scotland, is 
exceedingly striking, and bears a strong resemblance to that ' 
of Athens. 

The date of Edinburgh Castle is not known, but it is very 
ancient ; the Romans called it Castrum Puellarum, or " The 
Castle of Girls," because the daughters of the Pictish kings 
were kept in it till their marriage. Margaret, the good and 
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wise queen of Malcolm Canmore, died in this fortress, and 
it was also the birth-place of James the Sixth. 

Another very interesting object in Edinburgh is the old 
palace of Holyrood; Queen Mary's apartments have been 
carefully preserved just in the state in which she left them. 
Many relics of her needlework exist in the different rooms, 
and the dark stain upon the floor still shows the spot of 
Kizzio's murder. 

In the Old Town of Edinburgh, the custom of living in 
"flats " is still continued ; the houses having one common 
stair to which each "flat," or story, has its own door of 
admission. 

Haddington, or East Lothian, forms the remainder of 
the southern shore of the Frith of Forth which divides the 
three Lothians from the county of Fife. 

The ancient town of Haddington was the birth-place of 
John Knox the reformer. 

Dunbar, situated on a hill overlooking the German Ocean, 
was the scene of many events in Scottish history, from the 
days of the war-like " Black Agnes " down to the time of 
CromwelL 

Haddington and Dunbar are the chief towns of East 
Lothian. 

Berwick is divided from Haddington by a bleak, bare 
range called the Lammermuir Hills, and the river Tweed 
divides it from England. 

The town of Berwick-upon-Tweed was fortified by Queen 
Elizabeth, being then a place of great consequence ; it had 
previously been made a free town (that is, independent of 
both kingdoms) by a treaty between our young king, Edward 
the Sixth, and the regent Mary of Scotland. The Tweed has 
always been noted for its salmon, and a great deal of other 
fish is caught in the bay. 

Coldstream is a town on the Scottish side of the Tweed, 
and as there is here a good ford over the river, it used to be 
the chief passage for the Scotch and English armies until the 
union of the two kingdoms in 1603. General Monk lived at 
Coldstream in 1659, and whilst there, raised a regiment of 
horse to which he gave the name of the " Coldstream 

5 
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Guards," before going into England to effect the Kestoration 
of Charles the Second. 

The chief towns of Berwick are Berwick, Dunse, Cold- 
stream, and Lauder. 

Koxbttrgh is divided from England by the Cheviot Hills. 

The town of Jedburgh is in a narrow valley on the Jed 
and has several manufactures, chiefly of blankets, carpets, and 
flannels. The house may still be seen in which Queen 
Mary lodged on her return from her ill-timed journey to 
Hermitage. 

The beautiful abbey of Melrose was founded by Bruce after 
the destruction of the original building by Edward the 
Second's army ; it stands on the banks of the Tweed at the 
foot of the Eildon Hills. 

Hawick, now a peaceable manufacturing town, was per- 
petually being attacked by the English in the early times of 
border forays. To make it more secure, the houses were very 
strongly built, and with no doors next the street, the only 
access being through a vaulted entrance opening to a court- 
yard behind ; a few of these curious houses are still standing. 
The old fortress is now used as an inn. The greater portion 
of the men of Hawick were killed at the battle of Flodden, 
but the few survivors rescued their standard which has been 
carefully preserved. 

The chief towns of Eoxburgh are Jedburgh, Melrose, 
Hawick, and Kelso. 

The whole county of Selkirk was once called "The 
Forest/' from its being a favourite hunting-ground of the 
Scottish kings. 

The town of Selkirk also possesses a standard taken from 
the victorious English at the battle of Flodden. Mungo Park, 
the African traveller, was born near Selkirk. 

Peebles is almost all mountain, moor, and bog ; except 
along the valley of the Tweed which rises in this county. 

The town of Peebles-on-the-Tweed was a favourite hunting 
residence of the Scottish monarchs, especially of Alexander 
the Third. 
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Dumfries is separated from England by the Solway Frith 
and the river LidcQe. 

The town of Dumfries shared the usual fate of other bor- 
der towns during the early wars between the Scotch and 
English, having been repeatedly taken, burned, and pillaged. 
It was in the chapel of a monastery in Dumfries that Comyn 
was slain by Bruce. 

The chief towns of Dumfries are Dumfries, Annan, Moffat, 
and Gretna. 

The southern half of Kibkcudbbight is the eastern portion 
of that district known by the name of Galloway. This county 
is divided from Wigton by dry stone walls called " the Gal- 
loway Dykes." 

The town of Kirkcudbright is on the river Dee which runs 
into the Solway Frith. This harbour is the best in the south 
of Scotland. 

Wigton forms the western portion of the district of Gal- 
loway. It terminates in two remarkable peninsulas, one 
called the Mull of Galloway and the other the Burrow Head. 
The bay between them is called the Bay of Glenluce. 

The town of Wigton stands on rising ground near the 
mouth of the Bladnoch in Wigton Bay ; the solitary church- 
yard contains several monuments to the memory of the Scot- 
tish covenanters who suffered in the time of Charles tho 
Second. 

The chief towns of Wigton are Wigton, Stranraer, and Port 
Patrick, the nearest port to Ireland. 
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In such a mountainous country as Scotland, it is scarcely 
possible to give the names of all the different ranges and 
particular summits, but the following are some of the chief. 

The Grampians stretch quite across Scotland from Aber- 
deen to Argyle, forming a natural boundary between the 
Highlands and Lowlands. 
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The highest summits of these and the adjoining mountains 
are Ben Sfevis (the highest in Scotland) near Fort "William 
in Inverness; Ben Macdhu near the source of the Dee in 
Aberdeen ; Ben Cruachan at the head of Loch Awe ; Ben 
Lomond at the head of Loch Lomond, and Ben More at the 
head of Glen Lochart. 

The Pentland Hills cross the centre of Mid-Lothian 
and join the Tweeddale hills in Peebles. 

The Lammermuir divide East Lothian from Berwick, and 

The Cheviots divide Eoxburgh from England. 



THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF SCOTLAND. 

The Forth rises in Perth and empties itself through a 
broad gulf (or Erith) into the German Ocean. 

The Clyde, after flowing through the county of Lanark, 
becomes much broader between Eenfrew and Dumbarton, 
until its Frith is lost in the Irish Sea. 

The Tweed rises in Peebles and falls into the German 
Ocean at Berwick ; it divides Scotland from England between 
Berwick and Coldstream. 

The Nith rises in Ayr and flows through Dumfries into 
the Solway Frith. 

The Tat rises in the Highlands of Breadalbane and flows 
through Loch Tay and the vale of Strathmore to the town of 
Perth, thence (through its broad Frith) into the German 
Ocean. 

The Dee rises near Ben Macdhu and traverses the whole 
breadth of the county of Aberdeen. Queen Victoria's seat 
in the Highlands, called Balmoral, is beautifully situated on 
the banks of the Dee. 
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The Don flows in the same direction as the Dee, and both 
rivers empty themselves into the German Ocean. 

The Spet rises in Badenoch and divides Banff from Elgin, 
becoming wider towards the sea. 

Of the Scottish Lakes the largest and the most celebrated 
is Loch Lomond, but many of the smaller lakes are extremely 
beautiful 

Loch Katrine, Loch Achray, Loch Venachar, Loch Tay, 
Loch Fine, and Loch Awe are some of the most admired. 

The remarkable chain of Lochs connected by the Cale- 
donian canal, viz. Loch Ness, Loch Lochie , Loch Eil, and 
Loch Limine, runs through the centre of Inverness and 
Argyle. 



THE SCOTTISH ISLANDS. 

The Hebrides are the Ebudae of the Romans, and consist 
of nearly 200 islands lying along the "Western shore of Scot- 
land. They are generally divided into the Inner and Outer 
Hebrides ; the Inner being those lying nearest to the main- 
land, and the Outer a long-continued chain of islands extend- 
ing from the Butt of Lewis to Barra Head at the southern 
extremity of the Barra Isles, but many of these islands are so 
small, or so barren, that they are not inhabited. 

The strait which divides the Outer from the Inner Hebrides 
is called the Minsh. 

Harris and Lewis are the largest islands in the outer 
group, which are all liable to terrible storms during the 
winter. 

The Sound of Harris separates North Uist from Harris, 
then follow Benbecula and South Uist, the Barra Isles 
forming the last link in this long chain of islands. 

Skte is the largest of the Inner Hebrides. One of the 
most interesting occurrences connected with the Isle of Skye 
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is the escape of Prince Charles after the battle of Culloden, 
in which he was assisted by the courageous Flora Macdonald. 

Mull, Islat, and Jura are also of considerable size, but 
the little islands of Iona and Staffa are far more celebrated, 
— Iona for the ruins of a cathedral and monastery founded in 
the sixth century by Columba (an Irish monk who was the 
first to spread the knowledge of Christianity in Scotland), 
and Staffa for its celebrated caves with their wonderful 
basaltic columns. The largest, called "FingaTs Cave," is 
exceedingly beautiful, the sides being completely formed by 
ranges of these columns, and the roof covered with white, 
crimson, and yellow stalactites (or petrifactions) hanging 
between broken pillars. To the very end of this cavern the 
broad waves of the Atlantic come rolling in with a tremend- 
ous noise, whilst the foaming waters break and dash over the 
crimson and violet-coloured rocks from which the basaltic 
columns rise. 



IRELAND. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Although little is known of the earlier history of Ireland, 
there is good reason for believing that our sister island was 
once inhabited by the same Celtic race as originally peopled 
Britain. 

In the year 414, the tribe called Scoti began to acquire 
great influence in Ireland, and from this time to the eleventh 
century Ireland was always called Scotia. But when the 
colony of Scoti on the western shores of Scotland had gained 
a footing in the latter country and had become firmly united 
to the other tribes under Kenneth Mac Alpine and his suc- 
cessors, Caledonia was called Scotland and Scotia returned to 
its old name of Ierne, or Ireland. In 432 Christianity was 
introduced into the island by a monk named Patrick, who 
succeeded in persuading the Irish people to leave off wor- 
shipping fire and sacrificing their children to idols as they 
had been taught to do by the Druids. 
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For some centuries after this, Ireland was continually 
invaded by the Danes, who were glad to seize every oppor- 
tunity of establishing themselves in a beautiful and fertile 
country; and the Irish kings were, unhappily, so often 
quarrelling amongst themselves, that they would sometimes 
ask the Danes to assist them in their wars against each 
other. 

The Island was then divided into five provinces, each 
being governed by its own king who acknowledged the king 
of Meath as his superior. At length, after one of these 
wicked and foolish quarrels, Dermot king of Leinster was 
driven from his kingdom for his bad conduct. This man 
asked Henry the Second of England to help him, which 
Henry agreed to do, on condition that if, by his means, 
Dermot recovered his province, he should, in future, hold it 
only as a vassal of the English crown; and thus Ireland 
came to be considered as a part of the English territories. 
The authority of England was not, however, established 
over the whole Island till after the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 

Ireland is in the Atlantic Ocean; it is separated from 
England by St George's Channel and the Irish Sea, and from 
Scotland by the North Channel, which lies between the Irish 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is divided into four large provinces ; viz. Ulster on the 
north; Munster on the south; Leinster on the east; and 
Connaught on the west. 

These provinces are again divided into counties ; there 
are — 

Nine in Ulster. 

Donegal, or Tyrconnel, Antrim, 

Fermanagh, Down, 

Tyrone, Armagh, 

Londonderry, Monaghan, 
and Cavan. 

Six in Munster. 

Waterford, Kerry, 

Tipperary, Limerick, 

Cork and Clare. 
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Twelve in Leinster. 

Longford, Kildare, 

West Meath, King's County, 

East Meath, Queen's County, 

Louth, Kilkenny, 

Dublin, Carlow, 

"Wicklow, and Wexford. 

Five in Connaught 

Galway, Leitrim, 

Roscommon, Sligo, 
and Mayo. 



THE NINE COUNTIES OF ULSTER. 

Ulster is the most prosperous of all the Irish provinces, 
and is celebrated for its linen manufactures, in which many 
thousands of people are employed. 

Donegal occupies the north-west portion of the province 
of Ulster ; its shore is deeply indented with bays and arms 
of the sea. 

At Ballyshannon, on the Erne, a broad cascade throws its 
waters over a ridge of rock with a noise that may be heard 
at a distance of several miles. 

The chief towns of Donegal are Donegal, Ballyshannon, 
and Killybegs, on the coast ; St John's Town, Lifford, and 
Eaphoe. 

Fermanagh is famous for its quarries of many-coloured 
marble. It is divided in the centre by Lough Erne, a noble 
sheet of water consisting of two broad lakes with a deep 
winding river between them. On an island in -this river the 
town of Enniskillen is beautifully situated. 

Tyrone lies between Lough Erne and Lough Neagh, and 
has a great deal of bog and mountain, in common with most 
other counties in the north of Ireland. The manufacture of 
linen is carried on at Dungannon. 
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The chief towns are Dungannon, Strathbane, Augher, and 
Clogher. 

Londonderry is separated from Donegal by Lough Foyle, 
which also makes the outer harbour of the town of London- 
deny. This town is famous in Irish history for the siege it 
sustained in 1689 from the troops of James the Second ; 
it lasted 103 days, and the citizens suffered dreadfully from 
famine. 

Newton-Iimavady is noted for the growth of flax, and 
Coleraine for the manufacture of linen. 

The chief towns of Londonderry are Londonderry, Cole- 
raine, and Newton-Limavady. 

Antrim occupies the north-eastern portion of the province 
of Ulster. On the northern shore of this county is the cele- 
brated promontory called "the Giant's Causeway." This 
remarkable Causeway consists of three ranges of gigantic 
columns which project a long way into the sea. Their great 
peculiarity is in being what is called "many-sided," each 
column having six or eight sides. 

Belfast, on the Laggan, the principal town of Ulster, is 
chiefly famous for its linen manufacture. From this port 
the produce of the whole province is sent to Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, and other places. 

Carrickfergus was the spot where William the Third 
landed before the battle of the Boyne. It owes its name to 
the fact of an Irish king named Feargus having been drowned 
there, and the ancient castle on the adjacent rock was there- 
fore called Carraig Feargusa, or " the Eock of Feargus." 

The chief towns of Antrim are Antrim, Belfast, Carrick- 
fergus, Eandalstown, Lisburn, and Ballymena. 

Down has some of the highest mountains in Ireland. In 
820 the town of Bangor had a terrible visitation from the 
Danes, who destroyed a very large monastery and killed nine 
hundred of the unfortunate monks. 

The chief towns of Down are Downpatrick, Newton- 
Ardres, Bangor, and Newry. 
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Armagh is a small county lying to the south of Lough 
^"eagh. 

The town of Armagh is chiefly built of a hard red marble 
found in the neighbourhood. 

Charlemont is the other principal town. 

In Monaghan, the chief towns are Monaghan, Clones, 
Carrickmacross, and Castle-blaney. 

In Cavan, the chief towns are Cavan, Belturbet, and 
Kilmore. 



THE SIX COUNTIES OF MUNSTER. 

The province of Munster occupies nearly all the southern 
part of Ireland, the western coast being much indented with 
broad bays and the mouths of rivers. 

The county of Waterford, between those of Wexford 
and Cork, forms part of the shore of St George's Channel. 

The city of Waterford at the mouth of the Suir is a port 
from whence Irish butter, bacon, and other things are sent 
to England. Waterford was the place at which Henry the 
Second landed in 1172, when he went to take possession of 
Leinster. 

Lismore is celebrated for its fine old castle built by King 
John, afterwards the property of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
since of the Dukes of Devonshire. 

The chief towns of Waterford are Waterford, Dungarvon, 
and Lismore. 

Tipperart has mines of lead, copper, coal, and slate. A 
mountainous district separates this county from those of 
Waterford and Cork, and another mountain range crosses the 
northern half of Tipperary. 

The chief towns are Clonmell, Cashel, and Tipperary. 

Cork is the largest county in Ireland ; part of it is very 
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mountainous and boggy. Spenser (who wrote " The Faery 
Queen") lived here for many years in Kilcoleman Castle, 
but it was set on fire by the Irish during Tyrone's rebellion 
in 1589, and Spenser was obliged to make his escape to 
England as quickly as he could. His youngest child perished 
in the flames. 

The city of Cork on the River Lee is considered next in 
importance to Dublin. In the time of Queen Elizabeth it 
consisted of one street on an island formed by the river, just 
as the Danes had left it some centuries before ; but now, 
Cork is a large and populous city sending immense quantities 
of corn, pork, butter, and salmon to England. 

Youghall, at the mouth of the Blackwater, is an ancient 
town formerly the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 
house is but little changed since he left it. It was at 
Youghall, that Raleigh, in 1610, first tried the experiment 
of planting potatoes, which soon became the chief article of 
food amongst the peasantry of Ireland. 

The chief towns of Cork are Cork, Youghall, Kinsale, 
Middleton, Bantry, Ross, Baltimore, and Clonakilty, on the 
sea-coast; Bandon, Charleville, Castlemartyr, Mallow, Fer- 
moy, Cloyne, and Doneraile. 

Kerry is particularly wild and mountainous, and much 
celebrated for the beautiful lakes of Killarney. 

The country people in this county still speak the Irish 
language and retain many of their old habits and customs. 

The chief towns of Kerry are Tralee, Dingle, and Killarney. 

Limerick is divided from Clare by the river Shannon. 

The city of Limerick is handsome and populous and a 
place of great trade, being especially noted for the quantity 
of provisions it sends to England. The stone, upon which 
the treaty of Limerick was signed in 1691, is still in exist- 
ence and much prized by the citizens. 

The chief towns of Limerick are Limerick and Askeyton. 

Clare lies between Galway Bay and the mouth of the 
Shannon. 
The chief towns of Clare are Ennis and Killaloe. 
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THE TWELVE COUNTIES OP LEINSTER. 

Leinster is the largest province in Ireland and contains 
the capital city of the kingdom. 

In Longford, the chief towns are Longford, Granard, St 
Johnstown, and Lanesborough. The village of Edgeworths- 
town, the native place of Maria Edgeworth, is in this county. 

In West Meath, the chief towns are Mullingar and 
Kilbeggan. 

East Meath lies between West Meath and the sea ; the 
Irish language is still spoken here amongst the peasantry. 

Trim is a very old town on the Eiver Boyne ; the exten- 
sive ruins of De Lacy's castle, to whom the town was given 
by Henry the Second, show how strongly it was once for- 
tified. The Duke of Wellington was born at Dangan, about 
three miles from Trim. 

Louth has both linen and cotton manufactures. 

The town of Drogheda was almost entirely depopulated 
by Cromwell in 1649; the few inhabitants who escaped 
the general massacre were transported to the American set- 
tlements. 

Ardee had an unusual share of disasters and changes 
during the different wars. It was burnt by Edward Bruce 
in 1315, and again by O'ETeil in the reign of Elizabeth. In 
1641, it was in the hands of King Charles's party, then in 
those of Cromwell, and lastly it was one of the stations of 
James the Second before the battle of the Boyne. 

The chief towns of Louth are Drogheda, Ardee, Dundalk, 
and CarlingforcL 

Dublin occupies the centre of the eastern coast; and is 
the metropolitan county of Ireland. 

The city of Dublin, at the mouth of the River Liffey, is 
the capital of the island. It was called Dubhlln or " the 
black pool " by the Danes from its vicinity to the muddy 
swamps at the mouth of the river. On the eastern side of 
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the* city are broad, handsome streets and elegantly-designed 
buildings, but the western presents a less imposing ap- 
pearance. 

Irish parliaments were always held in Dublin until the 
year 1800, when the Act of Union was passed between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The chief towns of this county are Dublin and Swords. 

Wicklow is celebrated for its wild and romantic scenery ; 
it is very mountainous and beautifully wooded. There are 
copper mines at Cronebane and in other places. 

The chief towns of Wicklow are Wicklow, Baltinglass, and 
Blessington. 

Kildare contains a considerable portion of the Great Bog 
of Allen which extends into the adjoining counties. This 
remarkable bog is now a series of morasses with ridges of 
dry ground between, but probably once consisted of several 
lakes, on the surface of which a great deal of decayed vege- 
table matter collected during successive centuries and was 
gradually converted into peat. Trees have been found 
buried beneath its dark soil, and even ancient Irish huts, 
swept away, no doubt, during some sudden flood when the 
bog was overcharged with water from the hidden springs be- 
neath. Whenever this is the case, these bogs will suddenly 
overflow their bounds and carry all before them. Amongst 
other curious relics found in them are the fossil bones of 
the Irish Elk, an animal that has long been extinct in 
Ireland. 

The chief towns of Kildare are Kildare, Athy, and Naas. 

King's County also contains much of the great bog of 
Allen. 

The chief towns are Philip's Town, Banagher, and Birr. 

Queen's County has a great deal of the same boggy 
district. 

The town of Maryborough took its name from our Queen 
Mary, because it was selected for an assize town during her 
miserable reign. 
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Portarlington was the place where the Duke of Wellington 
went to school when he was a little boy. 

The chief towns of Queen's County are Maryborough, 
Ballynakill, and Portarlington. 

Kilkenny is divided from Carlow and Wexford by the 
river Barrow. The coal found in this county contains an 
unusual quantity of sulphur, which makes it unfit for do- 
mestic purposes. 

In the city of Kilkenny on the Nore, Strongbow's Castle 
is a conspicuous object. At a short distance from it are some 
famous quarries which yield very beautiful marble ; it has a 
black ground variegated with shells and madrepore, and takes 
a high polish. 

The chief towns of Kilkenny are Kilkenny, Thomastown, 
and Gowran. 

In Carlow, the chief town is Carlow on the river Barrow. 

Wexford forms the south-eastern corner of Ireland. A 
great many years ago a colony of Welsh settled in the penin- 
sula called Hook's Head, and there they have continued ever 
since, differing from all around them and speaking the Welsh 
language. 

The town of Wexford at the mouth of the Slaney has a 
large harbour, though a shallow one. Wexford was the 
head-quarters of the insurgents during the rebellion of 1798 
until after the battle of Vinegar Hill. 

The chief towns of Wexford are Wexford, Enniscorthy, 
Clomines, and Gorey. 



THE FIVE COUNTIES OF CONNAUGHT. 

The province of Connaught contains some of the wildest 
districts in Ireland. 

Galwat occupies all the southern portion of the province, 
having its rocky shore open to the Atlantic. That part of 
Gal way which lies between the coast and the two great lakes 
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(or loughs) of Comb and Mask is exceedingly ragged and 
wild, and includes Connemarra and "the Joyce country." 
The peasantry generally speak the Irish language. 
The chief towns are Galway and Tuam. 

Roscommon is a green, boggy county. The town of Ath- 
lone on the Shannon derives its name from Ath Luan, "the 
ford of the rapids." The castle built by the English to com- 
mand this ford over the Shannon was destroyed in 1697, by 
the explosion of a gunpowder magazine that had been set on 
fire by lightning. 

The chief towns of Roscommon are Roscommon, Athlone, 
Boyle, and Tulsk. 

Leitkim is a long, narrow, mountainous county, stretch- 
ing from Longford to Donegal Bay. 

The chief towns are Carrick, Leitrim, and Jamestown. 

In Sligo the chief towns are Sligo, Acnonry, and Castle- 
connor. 

The coast of Mayo is very deeply indented with bays and 
arms of the sea having numerous islands near the shore. 
Parts of it are exceedingly wild, mountainous, and boggy. 

The chief towns are Castlebar, Mayo, and Killala. 



THE RIVERS AND LOUGHS OF IRELAND. 

The Shannon is the most important of the Irish rivers. 
It rises in Cavan near Lough Allen and forms the eastern 
boundary of the province of Connaught. It then enters 
Lough Derg, and after widening into a broad stream between 
the counties of Clare and Limerick, finds its way into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The Blaokwater and the Suir run through Munster into 
the harbours of Youghall and Waterford. 

The Barrow, the Nore, the Boyne, and the Lifpey, all 
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flow through Leinster. The Boyne is particularly remarkable 
for the victory gained on its banks by William the Third over 
James the Second, in 1690. 

The Bann and the Derg are in Ulster. 

The Lakes or Loughs op Killarney in Munster are the 
most celebrated in Ireland, and consist of three lakes connected 
together by a winding channel through which small vessels 
can pass. The lower lake is shut in on one side by mount- 
ains covered with trees, whilst the upper one lies in a hollow 
formed by stupendous mountains, where rocks piled one above 
the other rise to a towering height, and mountains rise above 
mountains till they seem quite to overhang the lake beneath. 
There are thirty-three islands in the largest of these beautiful 
lakes; that of Innisfallen is celebrated for its romantic 
beauty. 

Lough Neagh and Lough Erne are in Ulster. 

Lough Swilly, Lough Corrib, and Lough Derg are in 
Connaught. 

There is an island in Derg famous in the history of Irish 
superstition for a cave called by the Irish "St Patrick's 
Purgatory," to which thousands of poor, ignorant people still 
resort on pilgrimage every year. 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
THE BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS OF SWEDEN. 

Sweden, Norway, and Norwegian Lapland now form 
one kingdom and are included in that great peninsula which 
was anciently called Scandinavia. 

The early history of Sweden is obscure, but we read that 
in the year 1397 the Swedes (having become tired of their 
own king) allowed Margaret Queen of Denmark and Norway 
to unite the kingdom of Sweden with her own. She was a 
princess of extraordinary talent, and is sometimes called " the 
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Semiramis of the North," hut after her death the Swedes 
began to repent of this union, and in 1520 the tyranny of 
Christian the Second excited such a rebellion as terminated 
in the emancipation of Sweden. In this struggle the Swedes 
were assisted by the famous Gustavus Vasa. 

His grandson Gustavus Adolphus ascended the throne in 
1611, and under this great prince the Swedes saw their 
country arrive at a degree of prosperity and power hitherto 
unknown. He was the leader of the Protestant party in 
Europe, being considered the greatest general of his time. 
Under his successors the prosperity of Sweden seems to have 
continued down to the reign of Charles the Twelfth, whose 
extravagant ambition plunged him into the most extraordin- 
ary projects. 

The calamities entailed upon Sweden by his insane conduct 
occasioned infinite trouble to his successors, some of whom 
appear to have been nearly as foolish as himself. But Charles 
the Thirteenth (with the consent of his people) wisely chose 
Marshal Bernadotte for his heir ; under whose government 
Sweden enjoyed a prosperity to which she had long been a 
stranger. Bernadotte died in 1844, leaving the throne to 
his son, Oscar. 

The Isles of Alande, Gothland, and (Elande belong to 
Sweden, and numerous rocks and islets skirt the coast along 
the shores of the Baltic. 

Iron, copper, lead, gold, and silver are found in this 
country, besides porphyry, marble, and alabaster. There are 
also many wild animals; those most commonly met with 
are the wolf, bear, fox, elk, and reindeer ; besides the glutton, 
ermine, and lynx. 

Sweden is bounded on the north by Norwegian Lapland, 
now called Finmark ; on the south by the Baltic Sea ; on 
the east by the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia, and on the 
west by the Dovre-Field, or Doflrine, mountains, the Cattegat, 
and the Sound. 

It is divided into three sections, called Norrland, Sweden 
Proper, and Gothland ; and these are again $w&-divided into 
ldm>; or districts. 
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Norrland is the largest of the three divisions, and occupies 
the most northern part of Sweden. 

The Five Lam of Norrland are, — 

Pitea, Hernosand, 

Umea, (Estersund, 

and Gefle. 

The Seven Lans of Sweden Proper are, — 

Fahlun, Westeras, 

Carlstadt, TJpsal, 

Orebro, Stockholm, 
and Nykbping. 

The Twelve Land of Gothland are, — 

Linkoping, , Gothland, 

Mariestadt, Carlscrona, 

Wernersborg, Wexio, 

Gottenborg, Halmstadt, 

Junkoping, Christianstadt, and 

Kalmar, Malmo. 



THE PROVINCES AND CHIEF TOWNS OP SWEDEN. 

Norrland is, as its name signifies, the most northern pro- 
vince of Sweden, and extends from Sweden Proper to Fin- 
mark, the most northern province of Norway. It includes 
North and West Bothnia and Swedish Lapland, and is a wild 
and mountainous country, with deep glens and valleys ; the 
more level parts being covered with vast forests and lakes, 
interspersed with dreary wastes of sand. 

The chief towns of Norrland are Pitea, Umea, Hernosand, 
and CEstersund. 

Sweden Proper is the most important of the Swedish 
provinces; much of it consists of high table-land covered 
with forests and lakes. 

Stockholm the capital is situated at the junction of Lake 
Mcelar with the Baltic Sea. One great peculiarity of this 
city is that it is built partly on islands at the entrance of the 
lake and partly on both sides of the strait connecting this 
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lake with the Baltic. The King of Sweden's palace and 
most of the public buildings stand on the islands, which are 
connected by numerous bridges. The houses in Stockholm 
are all erected on piles driven into the ground to raise them 
above the water, being generally painted either white, blue, or 
yellow. The floors of the stairs and passages are made of 
such smooth, slippery stone that English people get many a 
downfall before becoming accustomed to them. In this 
watery metropolis ferry-boats are much used, which are all 
rowed by women. 

Upsal is a pleasant, old-fashioned city, containing many 
strange-looking wooden houses painted red and roofed with 
turf, a material very commonly used for the roofs of houses 
in Sweden. Upsal is particularly famous for its University ; 
in the library attached to it is an ancient manuscript of the 
Gospels written in silver letters, and supposed to have been 
copied from the Gothic translation made in the fourth cen- 
tury by Ulphilas, the apostle of the Goths. Tt was found 
about 300 years ago in the library of an old abbey in West- 
phalia. The University of Upsal also contains the large 
sealed chest left by Gustavus the Third with strict injunc- 
tions that it should not be opened till fifty years after the day 
of his death. The prescribed time for opening it was in 
1842, but we have not heard what was found in it. 

Linnaeus (a celebrated Naturalist and the arranger of an 
elaborate system of Botany) was a Swede, and lived and died 
near Upsal. He became so famous as a naturalist, that he 
was eagerly requested by learned men in various parts of the 
world to become a member of their different Societies. Some 
of his honorary titles were very amusing, and by one of them 
he was styled " a Knight of the Polar Star." 

The chief towns of Sweden Proper are Stockholm, Upsal, 
Westeras, Nykoping, Orebro, Carlstadt, and Fahlun. 

Gothland is the southern province of Sweden, and con- 
tains a great number of lakes and hills scattered amongst 
vast sandy plains. 

Its chief towns are Linkoping, Mariestadt, "Wernersborg, 
Gottenborg, Junkoping, Kalmar, Wisby, Carlscrona, Wexio, 
Halmstadt, Christianstadt, and Malmo. 
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THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF SWEDEN. 

Twelve rivers rise in the direction of the Doffrine mount- 
ains and flow across Sweden into the Gulf of Bothnia, but 
many of them are much impeded in their course by rocks and 
cataracts. The great floods we hear of in Sweden are often 
occasioned by the sudden melting of the snows, as the change 
in this climate from winter to summer generally takes place 
in a few days. 

The Tornea, the Umea, and the "Windel are the largest of 
tliese rivers. 

Sweden abounds with lakes, eighty of which are of con- 
siderable size ; Lake Wener is one of the largest in Europe. 
The other chief lakes are those of Wetter, Moelar, and Hj el- 
mar, the two last being connected by a canal 



NORWAY. 

DESCRIPTION AND BOUNDARIES OF NORWAY. 

Norway, like a huge breakwater, defends Sweden from the 
tremendous force of the North Atlantic Ocean, and forms the 
western portion of the ancient peninsula of Scandinavia. 
The surface of the country gradually rises from the western 
shore until it reaches the highest peak of the Doffrine mount- 
ains which separate it from the Swedish provinces. 

It was by "the Northmen," or ancient inhabitants of 
Norway, that the Scottish county of Caithness and the Isles 
of Orkney and Shetland were first peopled, and the Northmen 
were also the ancestors of the Normans in France. 

Little is known of the real history of Norway until the 
reign of Harold Haarfager at the end of the ninth century, 
which was about the time that our Alfred the Great died and 
his son Edward began to reign. . Christianity was soon after- 
wards introduced into Norway by King Olaf the First. 

Jn the year 1387 (when Eichard the Second was king of 
England) Norway was united to Denmark by the marriage of 
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its king with Margaret, the king of Denmark's daughter, 
and remained a part of the Danish kingdom until 1814. 
But, when Napoleon was sent to Elba, the allied powers of 
Kussia, Austria, Prussia, and England gave Norway to 
Sweden instead of Finland, which had been seized by 
Kussia. The Norwegians did not at all like being transferred 
in this way from one king to another; however, after a little 
resistance they settled down quietly under the government 
of the king of Sweden. 

A great deal of fir timber is exported every year from 
Norway, but as there are few roads and no canals, it is only 
during the sudden thaws in spring that it can be floated down 
the rivers and torrents to the fiords, as those arms of the sea 
are called which run up into the rocky coast There are 
mines of iron, copper, silver, lead, cobalt, and arsenic in 
Norway, besides one good salt mine, and quarries of asbestos, 
marble, and slate. The scenery of this country is exceedingly 
grand, and the gloomy forests of pine and fir which clothe 
the rugged sides of the mountains are inhabited by bears, 
wolves, and other animals, besides a large bird called the 
Cock of the North, rarely seen out of Norway. The elk and 
reindeer are more numerous in Norway and Lapland than in 
Sweden. 

The manner in which the country people are assembled for 
public business of any kind is very amusing. A budstick or 
" message stick " having a spike at one end, is made hollow 
at the other so as to hold a piece of paper. On this paper is 
written the time, place, and object of the intended meeting. 
The budstick is delivered from the court-house of the district 
to the nearest householder, who is bound by law to carry it 
to his nearest neighbour, who must, in his turn, send it to the 
next. If the master of the house be not at home, the bearer 
is to stick it by the spike into " the house-fathers great chair 
by the fireside" and if the door be locked, he must fix it out- 
side the house. Any one who neglected passing the bud- 
stick, and thus prevented others from attending the meeting, 
would have to pay a fine. 

Finmark, or Norwegian Lapland, is the most northern 
province in Norway. It lies to the north of Sweden, between 
Norway and Kussia, and is separated from Kussian Lapland 
by the river Tana. The Laplanders are a short race of people, 
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living in curious conical huts ; the reindeer is to them what 
the camel is to the Arah travellers of the East — patient, 
enduring, and docile, and admirably adapted to the country 
and climate. 

Norway is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on 
the south by the Skagger-rack, on the east by Eussian Lap- 
land and Sweden, and on the west by the North Atlantic 
Ocean and the North Sea. 

Norway is divided into seventeen districts, viz. 
Finmark, Mandal, 

Nordland, Nedenae, 

North Drontheim, Bradsberg, 

South Drontheim, Jarkberg, 

Romsdal, Buskerud, 

North Bergen, Christiania, 

South Bergen, Hedemarken, 

Stavanger, Aggerhuus, 

and Smaalehnen. 

The chief towns of Norway are Christiania, Bergen, 
Stavanger, Drontheim, and Christiansand. 



THE MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, AND ISLANDS OF NORWAY. 

The Dovre-Field, or Dopfrine, mountains of Norway are 
frequently spoken of as the Scandinavian Alps. This great 
mountain- chain divides most of Norway from Sweden, and 
then, crossing the south of Norway, extends to the end of the 
peninsula. The highest peaks of all are the Harunger-Field 
and the Sneehattan, both of which are more than 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Norway has numerous rivers, but their course is so inter- 
rupted by cataracts that they are hardly navigable. The 
Glommen, the Lougen, and the Drammen Nid are all large 
rivers. 

The chief islands are the Loffoden Isles, which form the 
western shores of the West Fiord. 

These islands have no trees, and rise into lofty, rugged 
mountains covered with perpetual snow, but the fisheries are 
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large and profitable. At the southern extremity of the 
Loffoden Isles is the celebrated whirlpool called the Mael- 
strom, which is said to inspire the Norwegian fishermen with 
as much terror as Charybdis did the ancient mariners of the 
Mediterranean. 



DENMABK. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Denmark (the land, or " Mark " of the Dane) chiefly consists 
of a long pointed peninsula lying between the North and the 
Baltic Seas and extending from Germany to the Skagger- 
rack, the broad channel which divides it from Norway. This 
was the country of the ancient Cimbri. It was the descend- 
ants of these Cimbri (afterwards called Danes) who made 
such terrible visitations to England during the times- of our 
Saxon kings. Denmark was never so powerful under any 
sovereign as under that Queen Margaret who marrried the 
king of Norway, and whom the Swedes invited to reign over 
them in 1397. A famous treaty called "the Treaty of 
Calmar" secured (as it was thought) the government of Sweden 
to the future kings or queens of Norway and Denmark, but 
the Union did not last much more than a hundred years, and 
three centuries afterwards Denmark lost Norway also. A still 
further diminution of territory in the kingdom of Denmark 
took place in 1864, when the provinces of Schleswig Holstein 
and Lauenburg were seized by Prussia. 

In 1863, the eldest daughter of the king of Denmark was 
married to our prince of Wales, and in 1866 her younger sister 
became the wife of the eldest son of the czar of Eussia ; thus 
these princesses, whose eariy days were passed in the retire- 
ment of private life, are likely to share the thrones of the 
greatest sovereigns in the world — those of Eussia and Great 
Britain. 

The shores of Denmark are protected by mounds, or dykes, 
from the encroachments of the sea. It is mostly a low, flat 
country, remarkable for the number of lagoons, or semi-lakes, 
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which interaect it. The largest of these completely cuts off the 
northern portion of Jutland, and (after numerous windings) 
expands into immense sheets of water, which form islands 
and peninsulas in the very heart of the province. 

There are no rivers of any magnitude in Denmark ; the 
largest are the Eyder, the Guden, and the Trave. 

Besides the long peninsula already mentioned, the king- 
dom of Denmark includes many islands called the Danish 
Archipelago. 

Iceland, the Feroe Isles, part of Greenland, and some 
possessions in the East and West Indies also belong to the 
Danes. 

The mainland of Denmark is surrounded by the sea, except 
at its southern extremity. It is bounded on, the north by 
the Skagger-rack ; on the east by the Baltic, the Little Belt, 
and the Cattegat ; on the west by the North Sea, and on the 
south by Hanover and the territories of Hamburg and 
Mecklenburg. 

The principal islands in the Danish Archipelago are 
Zealand, Funen, Laland, and Falster. 

Bornholm, in the Baltic, also belongs to Denmark. 



PROVINCES AND ISLANDS. 

Jutland is the largest of the Danish provinces and forms 
the northern end of the peninsula. 

Rye is the principal grain raised in Jutland, rye-bread 
being the only kind used. 

The chief towns are Aalborg and Aarhuus. 

Zealand is the most important of the Danish islands. It 
is separated from Sweden by the Sound and from the island 
of Fiinen by the Great Belt. The appearance of the country 
bears a striking resemblance to that of England, being stud- 
ded with country houses, cottages, and farms. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is on the eastern 
shore of Zealand. It is a large and handsome city, strongly 
fortified by ramparts and by a deep ditch of water. The 
neighbouring country is celebrated for its beauty. 
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Ekinore stands on the coast at the narrowest point of the 
Sound ; the castle of Cronberg, close to the town, was for 
many years the prison of Queen Matilda, the youngest sister 
of our King George the Third. 

Copenhagen and Elsinore are the chief towns of Zealand. 

Of Funen the chief towns are Odensee, Svendborg, and 
Nyeborg. Odensee is the most ancient town in Denmark, 
and was an important place long before Copenhagen was in 
existence. It is now celebrated for its glove manufacture. 
Many of the old Danish monarchs were buried at Odensee. 

In Laland the chief town is Nakshow. 

Falster produces so much fruit that it is called "the 
Orchard of Denmark." The chief town is ]STykiobing. 



THE DANISH ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC. * 

Iceland is a dreary, desolate island in the North Atlantic 
Ocean. It is of considerable size, and the coasts are deeply 
indented with ./lord* like those of Norway. 

Iceland is exceedingly mountainous. Its highest . peaks 
are the Toktds, or Ice-mountains, which look like enormous 
masses of snow heaped upon the plains ; but the most re- 
markable are the volcanic mountains, of which there are 
thirty. Of these the most celebrated is Mount Hecla, near the 
south-western coast, which the Icelanders say has had forty- 
two volcanic eruptions during the last 900 years. It is 
worthy of remark that ten of these occurred precisely at the 
same time with corresponding eruptions in Vesuvius and 
Etna. 

Among the most wonderful things in Iceland are the hot 
springs or " geysers" These jets of water are thrown up 
every six hours from a tube or funnel under-ground, which 
gradually widens at the bottom into a large basin. When 
first the water begins to rise in this funnel, the earth shakes 
and a subterranean noise is heard like the distant roar of 
cannon. The column of boiling water is then thrown up 
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with great force and loud explosions to the height of one or 
two hundred feet, and after the water is all exhausted, a 
column of steam comes rushing up with a thundering noise, 
when the eruption ceases for another six hours. 

Bears frequently come down to Iceland from the Arctic 
regions on masses of floating ice, and do a great deal of mis- 
chief before they can be destroyed. 

The eider-ducks in this island are so tame and familiar as 
to build their nests inside the huts of the Icelanders, who inflict 
severe penalties on any one who kills or hurts them, because 
their soft, beautiful down is of great value. Dried fish, oil, 
sealskins; and eider-down are the principal produce of Ice- 
land. 

The Icelanders originally came from Norway and still 
speak the ancient Scandinavian language. They are well 
educated, and it is not at all uncommon for the peasantry to 
converse with travellers in Latin. It is rare to meet with 
any one who cannot read and write. 

The chief towns are Eeikiavik and Skalholt. 

The Feroe Isles in the Atlantic Ocean (between Iceland 
and the Shetland Isles) are valuable to the Danes for the 
quantity of down obtained from the thousands of eider-ducks 
which inhabit the cliffs. 



EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

The Eussian Empire is the largest in the world, and 
extends from the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia to Behring's 
Strait which divides Asia from North America. Very little 
of this country was known either to the Greeks or Romans, 
the greater portion of it being marked " Terra Incognita " in 
the ancient atlas, showing that, to them, it was an unknovm 
land. The lower part of European Russia was, however, ex- 
plored by them, and was called Sarmatia Europaea, or European 
Sarmatia. 
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Until the year 1613 (when James the First was king of 
England) Eussia was almost constantly in a state of war, 
either through invasions from the Tartars or disturbances at 
home ; hut from this time it gradually became more settled. 
At length, in the year 1696, Peter the Great came to the 
throne, and from that time Eussia has been steadily advancing 
in power and knowledge. This prince was called " the father 
of his people," and great difficulties the father had to encount- 
er in his attempts to civilize and improve his children, who 
were exceedingly barbarous and ignorant. 

The Emperor of Eussia is called the Czar. 

European Eussia is bounded on the north by the White 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean ; on the south by the Caspian Sea, 
Mount Caucasus, and the Black Sea ; on the east by the Ural 
mountains and by the river Ural, and on the west by Nor- 
wegian Lapland, the Gulf of Bothnia, the Baltic Sea, and 
part of Prussia and Austria. 

This vast country also includes Eussian Lapland, Finland, 
and the greater portion of Poland. 

Poland was formerly a large and independent kingdom ; 
but in the year 1772, the three sovereigns of Eussia, Prussia, 
and Austria, viz, Catherine, Frederick the Great, and Maria 
Theresa, agreed that they would each seize upon a part, for- 
getting that having the power to commit such an action could 
never make it either right or just. These unscrupulous 
sovereigns found this to be an exceedingly convenient way of 
adding to their territories ; and in order to have some show of 
an excuse for continuing to interfere in the affairs of this un- 
happy country, they constantly fomented fresh disorders there, 
taking more and more of it "under their protection." At 
last, in 1794, after a desperate struggle for liberty under 
Kosciusko, the Poles were entirely defeated ; their remaining 
territories were taken possession of by foreigners, and their 
beloved country was no longer numbered amongst the king- 
doms of Europe. 

European Eussia is divided into 54 provinces, viz. 

Eight in the North. 

Archangel, Olnetz, 

Eussian Lapland, Petersburg, 
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Finland, 
Wyburg, 



Novg 

and Vologda. 



IBight in the Soidh. 



Kicbenau, 
Nicolaw, 
Traurida, 
Ekaterinoslav, 



Territory of the Cossacks, 

Caucasia, 

Circassia, 

and Dagbestan. 



Seven in the mast. 

Perm, Simbirsk, 

Viatka, Orenbourg, 

Kazan, Saratov, 

and Astrakan. - 



Ten in 


the West. 


Bevel, or Estbonia, 




Grodno, 


Riga, or Livonia, 




Poland, 


Courland, 




Volbynia, 


Wilna, 




Kiev, 


Minsk, 




and Podolia. 


Twenty-one 


in the Centre. 


Pskov, 




Kaiouga, 


Iver, 




Tula, 


Jaroslav, 




Rezzan, 


Kostroma, 




Tambov, 


Nidjni Novgorod, 
Vladimir, 




Penza, 
Varonez, 


Moscow, 




Orel, 


Smolensko, 




Konrsk, 


Vitepsk, 
Moghilev, 




Tchenigov, 




Potoval, 


and Ukraine. 





THE CHIEF CITIES OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 

Petersburg, now the capital of the Eussian empire, is one 
of the largest cities in Europe ; its foundations were first laid 
in 1703 by Peter the Great, whose noble statue on horseback 
is one of the chief ornaments of the city. The emperor ap- 
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pears to be in the act of mounting a precipice, and the con- 
trast between the composure of his figure and the eagerness 
with which the horse presses forward is very striking. The 
pedestal on which this fine statue is erected is a gigantic 
block of rough granite, found several miles from Petersburg 
and conveyed there with great difficulty. 

Although well situated for commerce, Petersburg is in a 
low swampy situation, the surrounding country being covered 
with forests ; indeed so nearly is it on a level with the sea 
and the river Neva, as to be liable to the most fearful inun- 
dations, and during one of these, in. 1824, the whole city was 
laid under water. The surface of the country between St 
Petersburg and Moscow is so thickly covered with forests, 
that it is said " a squirrel might travel from one to the other, 
without once touching the ground." 

Moscow was formerly the capital of the Eussian Empire, 
and is strangely built in the form of a circle, covering a great 
extent of ground. The central part is occupied by the 
Kremlin, or citadel, which was the ancient palace of the 
Czars. When Napoleon invaded Eussia in 1812, Moscow 
was set on fire and abandoned by the inhabitants, who then 
laid waste the adjoining country ; so that when Napoleon's 
famishing army arrived, they found it impossible to pass the 
winter in a ruined city, destitute of food. This was exactly 
what the Eussians intended ; and the story of the sufferings 
of the French army during their retreat is one of the most 
dreadful ever related in history. 

The great bell of Moscow lies on the ground at a short 
distance from the tower of Ivan Veliki. This enormous bell 
weighs 360,000 lbs ; the hole in its side is said to have been 
occasioned by fire. There are cotton, woollen, and silk 
manufactures in Moscow. 

Archangel on the river Dwina is a port near the White 
Sea, from whence flax, hemp, canvas, cordage, linseed, tallow, 
train-oil, pitch, iron, and furs are sent to other European 
countries. 

Eiga on the Gulf of Livonia is another port for the same 
kind of commodities as those sent from Archangel. 

Novgorod and Nidjni* or New, Novgorod, are also important 
cities. 

Astrakan is the central place for the fisheries carried on in 
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the river Wolga and the Caspian Sea, Leather, furs, iron, 
copper, and tallow are sent from hence to Persia and other 
countries to the east of the Caspian. 

Odessa is a large seaport on the north-west coast of the 
Black Sea. The chief articles sent to us from Odessa are 
wheat and tallow ; but hides, furs, linseed, wool, iron, copper, 
and many other things are also shipped from Odessa. 

Kherson is interesting to English people from being the 
place where their countryman, John Howard, expired in 1790. 
It is situated just at the mouth of the Dnieper. 

Warsaw on the Vistula is the chief city of the province of 
Poland. At a little distance it has an imposing appearance, 
as it contains many magnificent palaces and public buildings, 
but the streets are dirty and badly lighted. The public 
gardens at Warsaw are, however, extremely beautiful. 



THE MOUNTAINS OP EUROPEAN RUSSIA, 

European Eussia is a remarkably level country, the only 
two mountain-ranges of any importance being those of Ural 
and Caucasus. 

The Ural mountains divide Europe from Asiatic Eussia 
and abound with gold, copper, and iron. 

The Caucasian mountains extend from the Black to the 
Caspian Sea, dividing Circassia from Georgia. Vast quanti- 
ties of vapour rise from these seas, causing such thick high 
mists as can only be dispelled by a violent storm. Whenever 
the mountaineers see this vapour collecting in dense masses 
on the tops and sides of the mountains, they wrap them- 
selves in long, warm cloaks and run to lie down under the 
" storm tents," which are made of thick felt and afford them 
a safe shelter. 

The most remarkable feature of these mountains is their 
extreme fruitfulness. Nearly every tree, shrub, fruit, grain, 
and flower found between the temperate zone and the pole 
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either grows here spontaneously, or may be easily raised. 
Every shelf and crevice between the rocks is covered with 
luxuriant plants ; far up the mountains the stems of the 
forest trees are wreathed with vines ; and cherries, quinces, 
wild apricots, and pears ripen well in this elevated region. 
In the warmer valleys, pomegranates, figs, and mulberries 
grow wild, and every variety of cucumber and melon is easily 
produced. 

Many wild animals wander in the forests on the sides of 
Mount Caucasus. Wolves, bears, lynxes, jackals, wild cats, 
and different varieties of deer are all natives of these mount- 
ains, and birds and insects are equally numerous. The 
inhabitants are composed of different tribes from the sur- 
rounding countries. 



THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 

The Volga is the largest river of European Eussia ; it 
rises in a lake in the province of Tver and flows eastward 
towards Kazan, then bending to the south and east, it enters 
the Caspian Sea at Astrakan. 

The Don rises in the province of Toula and takes a south- 
easterly direction into the Cossack country, from whence it 
enters the Sea of Azov. 

The Dnieper rises in the province of Smolensk and used 
to form the boundary between Poland and Eussia. It falls 
into the Black Sea at Kherson. 

The Dwina rises in the large province of Vologda and 
flows northward towards the White Sea which it enters at 
Archangel. There is another river of the same name in the 
western provinces which falls into the Gulf of Livonia at 
Eiga. 

The Neva, the Dniester, the Petchora, the Kaama, the 
Bug, the Niemen, and the Ural are the other chief rivers of 
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European Russia ; the Ural forming part of the boundary 
between European and Asiatic Russia. 

Lake Ladoga is a very large lake lying to the south of 
Finland : — it is full of rocks and quicksands and very liable 
to storms. 

Lake Onega, in the province of Olonetz, is the next in 
size to lake Ladoga, with which it is connected by the river 
Svir. The provinces of Finland, Lapland, and Olonetz are 
remarkable for the great number of their lakes. 

Lake Enara, in the North of Lapland, and that of 
Tchousk or Peipus, between the provinces of Riga and 
Petersburg, are also of considerable size. 



FRANCE. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

France was called Gaul by the Romans, who found it 
inhabited by a fierce and warlike people, whose very children 
were not allowed to appear in their fathers' presence until 
they were old enough to bear arms for the defence of the 
state. Julius Caesar remained nearly ten years in Gaul before 
he could conquer it, for the inhabitants continually rebelled 
against his authority, just as he began to think that they 
were effectually subdued. 

Caesar divided this country into four provinces, called 
Gallia Belgica, Narbonensis, Aquitania, and Celtica. 

The Celtae were great warriors, and allowed their hair to 
grow to such an unusual length that the Romans called their 
province " Comata," or the long-haired. These warlike Celtae 
were the earliest inhabitants of Britain ; in fact, they spread 
themselves over most of the known world. After the 
destruction of the Roman Empire, other savage tribes from 
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Germany (Goths, Burgundians, and Franks) established them- 
selves firmly in Gaul, and under their sway it grew into a 
great and powerful kingdom. 

In 771 the celebrated Charlemagne came to the throne; 
a prince whose uncommon talents, love of learning, and 
successes in war raised him to great power and influence, and 
in the year 800 he was crowned Emperor of the West. His 
reign makes quite an era in history, i. e. we frequently read 
of events as having occurred either before, or after, the time 
of Charlemagne. He was exceedingly beloved by his people, 
and died at Aix-la-Chapelle in 814. After his death, confu- 
sion and bloodshed once more took possession of France, 
which was now re-divided into four provinces governed by 
dukes, who were always making war upon each other. 

By degrees, however, these dukedoms became united under 
one government, and 173 years after the death of Charlemagne 
kings began regularly to succeed each other as the sovereigns 
of France. 

France is bounded on the North by the English Channel 
and Belgium ; on the south by the Mediterranean and the 
Pyrenees ; on the east by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; 
and on the west by the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic. 

Until the close of the last century, France was divided into 
thirty-one provinces, but afterwards into eighty-three departr 
ments. 

The Eleven Northern Provinces were, 

French Flanders, Lorraine, 

Picardy, Alsace, 

Normandy, Orleannois, 

. Isle de France, Maine, 

Champagne, Anjou, 
and Bretagne. 

The Seven Southern Provinces were, 

Guienne, Languedoc, 

Gascony, Kousillon, 

Beam, Dauphing, 
and Provence. 
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The Thirteen Central Provinces were, 



Franche-ComtS, 

Burgundy, 

Lyonnois, 

Auvergne, 

Limousin, 


Bourbonnois, 

Nivernois, 

Bern, 

Touraine, 

Foitou, 


La Marche, 

and Aunis-et-Saintonge 


Angoumois, 



And in 1860, the Italian provinces of Savoy and Nice were 
added to the French Empire. 



THE ELEVEN NORTHERN PROVINCES AND THEIR 
DEPARTMENTS. 

_ French Flanders is now called the department du Nord 
because it is the most northerly department of France. It 
lies between Belgium and Pas-de-Calais, and though flat and 
marshy, produces plenty of corn, hops, and flax. 

Dunkirk on the Straits of Dover was once strongly forti- 
fied, having been of considerable military importance during 
the wars betwen England and France. 

Valenciennes is particularly noted for a kind of lace which 
bears its name, but it has other manufactures. Froissart 
(the old historian and poet) was a native of Valenciennes. 
He was very kindly received in England by our good Queen 
Philippa, and went with her son the Black Prince to Aqui- 
taine and Bordeaux ; but Froissart never liked England after 
Queen Philippa's death, and returned to Flanders as soon as 
her grandson Eichard the Second was dethroned. 

Cambray on the Scheldt was the bishopric of Fenelon, 
who (greatly admired and caressed in early life by the king 
of France) afterwards fell into disgrace, but bore his re- 
verses in a truly Christian spirit 

The chief towns of French Flanders are Dunkirk, Lisle, 
Valenciennes, Cambray, and DouaL 

Picardy includes the departments of Pas-de-Calais, Somme, 
Oise, and Aisne, and produces a great deal of corn. 
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The city of Amiens is remarkable in history for a treaty of 
peace made there between England and the French Eepublic 
in 1802. Amiens has many manufactures, and was the birth- 
place of Peter the Hermit, the first promoter of the Crusades 
for the recovery of Palestine from the Saracens. 

Calais is memorable for the long siege it sustained from 
Edward the Third in 1347, in which the inhabitants suffered 
so dreadfully from famine that they were obliged at last to 
surrender. Edward insisted that the keys of the town should 
be brought to him by six of the principal citizens, whose 
lives were to be forfeited for the long resistance made to his 
army, but they were spared through the tears and entreaties 
of Queen Philippa. The English kept possession of Calais 
for more than 200 years after this, but lost it in 1557, during 
the reign of Queen Mary. 

Boulogne is nearly opposite Folkestone, and much fre- 
quented by the English. It is a very ancient place, and was 
formerly called Bononia, from which its present name is 
derived. 

Abbeville has manufactures of broadcloth, sacking, and 
cordage. 

The chief towns of Picardy are Amiens, Calais, Boulogne, 
Arras, Abbeville, Beauvais, and Laon. 

Normandy includes the departments of Seine-Inferieure, 
Eure, Oise, Arne, Calvados, and La Manche. This province 
was the dukedom of William the Conqueror. 

Rouen on the Seine is a fine old city, familiar to us in 
history as the place where Prince Arthur was put to death in 
1204 by his cruel uncle King John, and also as that where 
Joan of Arc was burned in 1431, to the disgrace of the 
French clergy who instigated it and of the English who could 
have prevented it if they had chosen. 

At Caen is the University founded by our Eling Henry the 
Sixth when a little boy of ten years old. Bayeux still pos- 
sesses the famous tapestry worked by Matilda, the queen of 
William of Normandy, representing her husband's conquest 
of England. This curious piece of needlework narrowly 
escaped being destroyed during the Revolution ; it consists 
of a linen web 214 feet long and 20 broad and is divided into 
72 compartments. The figures are all worked by the neeclle, >. <■> i 
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each compartment having an inscription giving the subject of 
the picture. 

Dieppe, Havre, and Cherbourg are all sea-ports on the coast 
of Normandy. The other chief towns are, Rouen, Evreux, 
Beauvais, Alencon, and Caen. 

Isle db France is thought to be the pleasantest of all the 
French provinces, and includes the departments of Seine, 
Seine-et-Oise, and Seine-et-Marne. 

Paris on the Seine is a very celebrated city and the metro- 
polis of France. It was called Lutetia at the time of Caesar's 
invasion, and belonged to a Belgic tribe called the Parisiiy 
from whom in the fourth century it took the name of Paris. 
Most of the older streets are inconveniently narrow, with 
very high houses built in separate stories, to which the 
different families obtain access by one common staircase. 
Paris contains many splendid public buildings. The Tuileries 
is the town-residence of the French monarchs. The word 
signifies a tile-kiln, a tile manufactory having formerly 
occupied the spot. 

One of the most memorable events connected with the 
history of Paris is that of the dreadful Revolution which 
lasted from 1789 to 1794, when Robespierre and his infam- 
ous associates enjoyed what has justly been called their 
" reign of terror." These men took advantage of some evils 
in the state of the kingdom (the natural effect of many years 
of despotic government and harsh laws) to incite the popu- 
lace to rebellion. The insurrection was, unfortunately, pro- 
moted by the scarcity of bread, till at length the king, the 
queen, and many of the nobility were either beheaded by 
an instrument called the " guillotine," or hung up to the 
nearest lamp-post. 

The town of Versailles is famed for the splendid palace 
built there by Louis the Fourteenth. % 

There is another royal palace at Fontainbleau, which is 
connected with many historical events. 

The chief towns of Isle de France are Paris, Versailles, 
Melun, and Fontainbleau. 

Champagne includes the departments of Ardennes, Marne, 
Haute-Marne, Aube, and Yonne. 
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Eheims is a very ancient city where the old French 
monarchs used to be crowned. It was an important place in 
very early times, and one of the gates called the " Porte de 
Mars " was erected in honour of the Caesars when Agrippa 
was governor of GauL Eheims is now noted for its manu- 
factures of woollen stuffs. 

The chief towns of Champagne are Chalons, Eheims, 
Mezieres, Chaumont, Troyes, and Auxerre. 

Lorraine includes the departments of Meuse, Moselle, 
Meurthe, and Vosges. 

The chief towns of Lorraine are Bar-le-Duc, Metz, Nancy, 
and EpinaL 

Alsace includes the departments of Bas-Ehin and Haute- 
Ehin. 

Strasbourg, near the Ehine, is famed for its fine cathedral 
with its high spire and extraordinary clock. This curious 
clock used to show the day of the month and the position of 
the sun and moon. Twice every day the image of a cock 
crowed and flapped its wings on the top, whilst the quarters 
were struck by figures representing four old men. 

The chief towns of Alsace are Strasbourg and Colmar. 

Orleannois includes the departments of Loiret, Eure-et- 
Loire, and Loire-et-Cher. 

The town of Orleans is memorable for the siege it sustained 
from the English in 1428, when the citizens, reduced to the 
utmost extremity and despair, were unexpectedly relieved by 
Joan of Arc (ever afterwards called " The Maid of Orleans "), 
who believed that she had a divine commission to expel the 
English from France and to restore Charles, the son of the 
late king, to the throne. Joan soon compelled the English 
army to abandon the siege, and, after seeing the young king 
crowned at Eheims, begged for leave to retire to her former 
station ; but Charles would not hear of this, because he 
selfishly thought that her courage and enthusiasm would 
animate his troops. 

After a while, the French officers became jealous of her, 
and did not like to hear all the credit of their successes given 
to Joan ; so within two short years after her heroic exertions 
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at Orleans, the governor of a town (before which she and her 
troops had been repulsed) purposely shut her out, when the 
rest of her party had been allowed to retreat safely within its ' 
gates. Poor Joan was immediately seized by the Burgundian 
soldiers, by whom she was given up to the English, and 
was afterwards burned in the market-place at Rouen. 

Blois is beautifully situated on the banks of the Loire, a 
supply of water being still conveyed to it by the ancient 
Eoman aqueduct. The duke of Guise and his brother were 
both put to death in the castle of Blois, and it was here that 
Catherine de Medicis died in 1589. 

The chief towns of Orleannois are Orleans, Chartres, and 
Blois. 

Maine includes the departments of Mayenne and Sarthe. 
The chief towns are Laval, Mayenne, and Le Mans. 

Anjou is now called the department of Maine-et-Loire. 

Its chief town is Angers, a very ancient city with narrow, 
crooked streets, and surrounded by massive walls built by 
our King John. There is a monument in the cathedral to 
Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth of England : 
the old castle of the dukes of Anjou is now used as a prison. 

Bretagne, or Brittany, includes the departments of 
Loire-Inferieure, Isle-et-Vilaine, Cotes-du-Nord, Morbihan, 
and Finisterre. 

Nantes on the Loire is distinguished in French history by 
the famous Edict, or proclamation, issued from it by Henry 
the Fourth of France and always spoken of as " the Edict of 
Nantes," which secured to the Huguenots, or French Pro- 
testants, the free exercise of their religion. It was the recall- 
ing of this Edict by Louis the Fourteenth, which occasioned 
the terrible persecution of 1685 and caused so many persons 
to emigrate to other countries. 

Eennes was considered the capital of Brittany from the 
time of Charlemagne to the Great Revolution of 1789. 

Brest is a strongly fortified town on the western coast of 
Finisterre; its narrow, crooked streets are built on such 
irregular ground, that the gardens of some houses are even 
with the upper stories of others near them. 
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The chief towns of Brittany are Nantes, Eennes, St 
Brienne, Vannes, and Brest. 

The dukedom of Brittany became united to the crown of 
France by the marriage of the Duchess Anne with Charles 
the Eighth in 1491. 



THE SEVEN SOUTHERN PROVINCES AND THEIR 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Guienne includes the departments of Gironde, Dordogne, 
Lot-et-Garonne, Lot, and Aveyron. 

The city of Bordeaux on the river Garonne is the chief 
port for the south-west of France, to which spices, sugar, 
skins, dye-woods, and other produce are sent from America, 
India, and Africa ; whilst preserved fruits, cork, wines, and 
drugs are exported to England and other countries from 
Bordeaux. 

The. chief towns of Guienne are Bordeaux, Perigueux, 
Agen, Cahors, and Eodez. 

Gascont includes the departments of Hautes-Pyrenees, 
Gers, and Landes. This last department derives its name 
from much of its surface consisting of sandy, waste land. 
The inhabitants walk through this strange country on very 
high stilts ; but if they do not walk very carefully, they are 
in danger of falling into deep holes left by the rainy season 
and filled with drifted sand, and from which, if once stepped 
into with long stilts on their feet, it would not be very 
easy to step out again. 

The peasantry of Hautes-Pyrenees resemble, in some degree, 
their neighbours on the other side of the mountains ; for the 
women wear neither hats nor bonnets, but cover their heads 
with squares of scarlet stuff trimmed with black and thrown 
over the head and shoulders like a Spanish mantilla. 

The chief towns of Gascony are Tarbes, Auche, and Mont- 
de-Marsan. 

Bearn is now called the department of Basses-Pyrenees, 
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The town of Pau was the birth-place of Henry the Fourth 
of France, generally called Henry of Navarre. The king's 
tortoise-shell cradle and some old portraits and furniture are 
still to be seen in a chamber of the castle. 

Bayonne on the coast is much visited by the English. 

IiANGUBDOC includes the departments of Ardeche, Haute- 
Loire, Lozere, Gard, Herault, Tarn, Aude, Arriege, and 
Haute-Garonne. 

The city of Nismes (now busy with its silk manufactures) 
is particularly interesting for its curious antiquities ; the 
amphitheatre is considered the most perfect of its kind in 
Europe, except that of Verona. Many of its ancient columns 
are overgrown with wild creeping plants, but it is still used for 
bull-baiting and other barbarous sports, to which the present 
inhabitants of Nismes seem as much addicted as their Roman 
forefathers were to the yet more barbarous exhibitions of 
gladiators. 

Montpellier, famed for its mild, dry air, is much frequented 
by persons with weak lungs. 

The finest honey in the world is said to come from Nar- 
bqnne, where the hives are moved from garden to meadow 
and from meadow to mountain, in order that the bees may 
have the full benefit of the aromatic plants which abound in 
this part of the south of France. 

Toulouse is a manufacturing town for woollen cloth, silk, 
and cotton. The Floral Games for which it was so celebrated 
four or five hundred years ago (when golden flowers were 
bestowed on the best reciters of poetry) .are now superseded 
by an Academy, the directors of which give prizes for the 
best papers written on different subjects. 

The chief towns of Languedoc are Privas, Le Puy, Mende, 
Nismes, Montpellier, Alby, Narbonne, Foix, and Toulouse. 

Rousillon is now called the department of Pyrenees- 
Orientales. It is an exceedingly fertile province, producing 
abundance of corn, wine, and fruits. 

The chief town is Perpignan. 

Dauphin & includes the departments of Isere, Drome, and 
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Hautes-Alpes. The eldest son of the king of France used to 
take the title of Dauphin from this province. 
The chief towns are Grenoble, Valence, and Gap. 

Provence contains the departments of Bouohes-du-Rhone, 
Yar, Basses- Alpes, and Vaucluse. This last department in- 
cludes the small territory of Orange which, though long 
since given up to France, still gives the title of Prince of 
Orange to the eldest son of the king of Holland. "William 
'the Third of England was called the Prince of Orange until 
he took possession of the English crown. Provence is 
extremely fertile and has large groves of lemon, orange, olive, 
and fig trees : it is also famed for its beautiful roses. 

Marseilles, a large seaport on the shore of the Gulf of 
Lyons, is a place of great trade with all the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean. This ancient city was originally 
founded by a colony from Phocaea, a city of Ionia, about 
600 years before the Christian era. 

Toulon (another large port not far from Marseilles) is 
strongly fortified, being more used for ships of war than of 
merchandise. 

The chief towns of Provence are Marseilles, Aix, Toulon, 
Digne, Avignon, and Orange. 



The island of Corsica belongs to France, although the 
inhabitants are thought to resemble the Italians more than 
the French, both in appearance and character. 

Corsica has had many different masters since it was first 
taken from the Carthaginians in 231 b. o. It was successively 
possessed by Eomans, Goths, Saracens, Franks, Tuscans, and 
Genoese, till ceded by the Genoese to France in 1768. 

A great deal of bright red coral is found near the coast, 
which is also noted for its fine fish, especially red mullet, 
formerly esteemed a great delicacy by Italian epicures. 

The chief towns are Bastia and Ajaccio; the latter was 
the native place of Napoleon the First. 
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THE THIRTEEN CENTRAL PROVINCES AND THEIR 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Franche-Comte includes the departments of Haute-Sadne, 
Doubs, Jura, and Ain. 

Hie chief towns are Vesoul, Besancon, Lons-le-Sauliuer, 
and Bourg. 

Burgundy includes the departments of Cote-d'Or and 
Sadne-et-Loire. 

Dijon (once the residence of the powerful dukes of Bur- 
gundy) is "beautifully situated in a fertile plain at the foot of 
the Cdte-d'Or mountains. Few towns in France possess such 
fine public walks. Bossuet, so famed for his eloquence, was 
a native of Dijon. 

The chief towns of Burgundy are Dijon and Macon ; the 
neighbourhood of the last abounds with rich vineyards. 

Lyonnois now includes the departments of the Loire and 
the Ehone. 

Lyons stands at the junction of two rivers, the Ehone 
and the Saone. It is the largest manufacturing town in 
France, principally for silks and velvets. The Emperors 
Claudius and Caracalla were both natives of Lyons. 

The chief towns of Lyonnois are Lyons and Montbrison. 

Auvergne is very wild and picturesque, abounding in 
craters of extinct volcanoes and hardened streams of lava. 
It is divided into the two departments of Puy-de-D6me and 
CantaL 

The town of Eiom looks very dark and gloomy from being 
entirely built with blocks of volcanic lava. 

The chief towns of Auvergne are Clermont, Eiom, and 
Aurillac. 

Limousin includes the departments of Correze and Haute* 
Vienne. 

The chief towns are Tulle and Limoges. 

La Marche is now called the department of Creuse, of 
which the chief town is Gueret, 
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Bourbonnois (now the department of Allier) has valuable 
mines of coal, iron, and antimony, besides quarries of marble 
and granite ; but the number of lakes and ponds in Allier 
is thought to make the climate unhealthy. 

Moulins is the chief town and was formerly the residence 
of the dukes of Bourbon. A famous assembly was con- 
voked here by Catherine de Medicis, just before the terrible 
war of the League. 

Nivernois is now called the department of Nievre. 
The chief town is Nevers, noted for its manufacture of 
china, said to be the best made in France. 

Berri includes the departments of Cher and Indre. 
The chief towns are Bourges and Chateauroux. 

Touraine now forms the department of Indre-et-Loire. 

Tours (between the rivers of Loire and Cher) is a well- 
built and handsome city. Louis the Eleventh's old castle 
called " Plessis les Tours " stands in a thick wood about a 
mile from Tours. Here Louis spent the last part of his 
miserable life, which could not be made happy by all his 
worldly prosperity. He was exceedingly superstitious, and 
consulted astrologers during his last illness in the hope that 
the stars would enable him to look into futurity ; besides 
which, he made costly offerings at different shrines and 
altars. This unhappy man had lived wickedly and was 
afraid to die, and endeavoured to conceal the emaciation of 
his body under splendid robes and furs. His servants were 
strictly forbidden to speak of death in his presence, and in 
order to prevent any report of his sickness from going abroad, 
he employed people in foreign countries to buy horses and 
dogs for him, as though he were still able to enjoy hunting, 
a pursuit of which he had been immoderately fond. 

The chief towns of Touraine are Tours and Amboise. 

Poitou includes the departments of Vienne, Deux-Sevres, 
and Vendee. 

The city of Poitiers is famous in history for the victory 
gained in its vicinity by Edward the Black Prince over a 
much larger army commanded by the French king, who, with 
his son, was taken prisoner and brought to England. 
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The prince's generous kindness to King John and his son 
Philip when in his power was truly noble. He refused to 
sit in their presence, and stood behind the poor king's chair 
at supper, the evening after the battle, trying to soothe and 
comfort him ; taking care that during the three years they 
remained in England they should be treated like royal 
visitors. His father, Edward the Third, accompanied King 
John as far as Calais when he returned to France, and 
the two kings parted with mutual expressions of affection and 
esteem. 

The chief towns of Poitou are Poitiers, Niort, Bourbon- 
Vendee, and Fontenay. 

Angoumois is now called the department of Charente. 
Angouleme is the chief town and has large paper manu- 
factories. 

Aunis-et-Saintonge now forms the department of Cha- 
rente-Infeneure. The isles of Ke and Oleron are near the 
coast 

After the massacre of St Bartholomew, La Eochelle proved 
a secure retreat for the Protestants until the siege brought 
against it by Louis the Thirteenth in 1627, which lasted for 
more than fourteen months. The king and his most 
renowned generals were present at this siege, but the inhabit- 
ants held out stoutly for a long time, because they were 
assisted by the English with provisions and ammunition : — At 
length, the French king employed a clever engineer to bar 
the entrance of the harbour with an immense dyke, which 
effectually prevented the English ships from helping them, 
and the citizens suffered so much from famine that they were 
obliged to capitulate. 

The chief towns of Aunis-et-Saintonge are Eochelle, Koch- 
fort, and Saintes. 

The province of Savoy was ceded to France in 1860, as an 
equivalent for assistance rendered to the Italians in their 
successful struggle with Austria, by which the greater portion 
of Italy was freed from the Austrian yoke. It once formed 
part of ancient Gaul, and lies to the east of the French 
Departments of Ain and Isere. Savoy is remarkable for the 
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grandeur of its scenery ; silkworms are reared in its sunny 
valleys, where almost every kind of fruit is abundant 
The principal towns are Chambery and Annecy. 

Nice is a small territory ceded to France at the same time 
as Savoy, and lying between the province of Genoa and the 
river Var. It is separated from Piedmont by the Maritime 
Alps, and abounds with flowers and fruit. 

The town of Nice, on the coast, is beautifully situated at 
the foot of the Alps, and the climate is so mild that, even at 
Christmas, oranges are growing in every garden. 

The chief towns are Nice and Monaco. 



THE MOUNTAINS OF FRANCE. 

The French Alps extend from the Mediterranean to the 
Lake of Geneva, making a natural boundary between France 
and Italy. The inhabitants are mostly of French origin and 
speak the French language. The high rugged peaks of these 
mountains are always covered with snow, and the sides are 
clothed with gloomy fir, or pine, forests, which open into 
beautiful valleys, where olives, figs, and mulberries grow 
abundantly. Rhododendrons and alpine roses bloom well 
amongst the Alps, which are inhabited by the black bear, 
the chamois, and the wild goat. Mount Jura is another 
Alpine range between France and Switzerland. 

The Vosges are a chain of mountains between Alsace and 
Lorraine, whose summits are also covered with snow during 
the greater part of the year. 

The Cevennes extend through Lyonnois and Languedoc. 

The D'Or mountains are in Auvergne, reaching from 
Aurillac to Clermont. 

The Pyrenees are a lofty chain extending from the Bay 
of Biscay to the Mediterranean. They completely divide 
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France from Spain, the Spanish side being the steepest. On 
that next to France, the valleys creep up, like steps, towards 
the crests of the mountains, which are gay with rhododen- 
drons and alpine roses. The forests of the Pyrenees are not 
so dark and gloomy-looking as those of the Alps because there 
is a greater variety of foliage ; the monotonous pine and fir 
forests being here mingled with oaks and box trees. The 
mountaineers are shepherds, an industrious, simple people, 
who are kind and hospitable to strangers. 



THE RIVERS OF FRANCE. 

The Rhone rises amongst the Alps in Switzerland, and 
after flowing through the Lake of Geneva is joined by the 
Saone at Lyons. The Ehone is a very rapid river with 
waters of a transparent blue, whilst the Saone is peculiarly 
muddy and sluggish, and for many miles the two streams do 
not mingle, but flow on side by side. The Rhone is joined 
by several other rivers on its southerly course towards the 
Mediterranean, which it enters by four mouths in the depart- 
ment called Bouches-du-Rhone. 

The Garonne rises in the Pyrenees, and after being joined 
by other rivers in its course through Languedoc and Guienne, 
it enters the Bay of Biscay through a wide mouth, or estuary, 
between the departments of Gironde and Charente-Inferieure. 

The Loire rises in the Cevennes mountains and takes a 
north and north-easterly course to Orleans, when it bends* 
towards the Bay of Biscay through Touraine, Anjou, and 
Bretagne, receiving the waters of many other rivers on its 
way. 

The Seine rises amongst the mountains of C6te-d'Or, 
traversing Champagne and Isle-de-France to Normandy, 
where it finally empties itself into the English Channel at 
Havre, 
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The Adour runs through Gascony (being joined by the 
Pau a little above Bayonne) and flows into the Bay of Biscay. 

There are some other rivers, whicfr (though rising in, or 
flowing through, parts of France) properly belong to other 
countries. Amongst these are the Bhine, the Moselle, the 
Meuse, and the Scheldt. 



BELGIUM. 

ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Belgium is a small kingdom between France and Holland. 
About the time of Charlemagne it was divided into separate 
provinces, governed by different families and laws ; thus we 
read in history of the earls, or counts, of Flanders, and the 
dukes of Brabant, Limburg, and Luxemburg. The Flemings 
formed no inconsiderable portion of the army with which 
William the Conqueror invaded England, his wife Queen 
Matilda being a daughter of the count of Flanders. It was 
at her father's court that Matilda learned the art of embroi- 
dering "tapestry for which she was afterwards so famous. 
During the fifteenth century, the Belgian provinces came 
under the dominion of the dukes of Burgundy, and under 
these French princes the country became exceedingly pros- 
perous ; the principal cities being especially famed for weav- 
ing costly fabrics. 

In 1447 Belgium came under the rule of Maximilian the 
Emperor of Germany, whose grandson, Charles the Fifth, raised 
it to great prosperity. But this totally declined under the 
tyrannical cruelty of Charles's son, Philip the Second of 
Spain, who filled the country with Spanish soldiers and 
commissioned the Duke of Alva to extirpate, without mercy, 
every Protestant heretic in Belgium. The flourishing cities 
were deserted, and forest wolves found their way into the 
once thriving villages. The surviving artisans were only too 
happy to carry their beautiful manufactures to England, 
where they were sure of protection and safety. 
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After the Battle of Waterloo, this country of many masters 
became part of the kingdom of Holland and was then called 
the Netherlands ; but the Belgians preferred having an in- 
dependent kingdom, and in 1830, they separated themselves 
from the Dutch and chose a king of their own. , 

The provinces of Flanders and Antwerp resemble Holland 
in their extreme flatness and in the number of their dykes 
and canals, dykes being very needful where the coast is not 
protected by high clifife or sand-banks. 

In the ages immediately preceding the Christian era these 
provinces were partially overflowed by the German Ocean, 
and the soil was so marshy, that a sudden inundation would 
overthrow whole forests, the remains of which are still dis- 
covered beneath the surface. The inhabitants were therefore 
obliged to place their huts either on the sand-banks, or upon 
poles, after the summer fashion of the ancient Scythians. 

The southern provinces are extremely beautiful, having 
ranges of wood-crowned hills, with deep ravines and rapid 
streams. Much of the mountainous district to the south of 
the river Meuse is still covered with the remains of the 
dense forest of Ardennes, where bears, wolves, and wild 
boars continue to find a secure retreat. 

Belgium is bounded on the north by Holland and the 
German Ocean ; on the south and west by France ; and on 
the east by the Prussian States of the Lower Ehine. 

It is divided into Nine Provinces, viz. 

West Flanders, Liege, ' 

East Flanders, South Brabant, 

Antwerp, Hainault, 

Limburg, Namur, 
and Luxemburg. 



THE NINE BELGIAN PROVINCES. 

"West Flanders joins the department of Du-Nord in 
France, and is a well-cultivated and fruitful province, not- 
withstanding its natural disadvantages of a foggy climate and 
a sandy soil ; thus affording one of the many proofs we so 
often have of the possibility of overcoming difficulties by a 
little patient care. It is also very unhealthy, owing to the 
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low marshy land and stagnant water, and is subject to great 
inundations. 

Bruges is the capital of West Flanders. It takes its name 
from the great number of bridges over the canals which inter- 
sect the streets, Brugge being the Flemish word for bridge. 
Bruges is an old and an exceedingly handsome city. When 
under the government of the rich and powerful Counts of 
Flanders, it was greatly celebrated for its manufactures, and 
the citizens became so notorious for their love of splendid 
attire and luxurious banquets that laws were made against 
extravagance. A particularly beautiful kind of tapestry was 
then made in Bruges ; but in the sixteenth century the pros- 
perity of the city began to decline, in consequence of religious, 
persecution ; the trade was removed to Antwerp, and many; 
of the artisans made their escape to England where they j»et 
with a hearty welcome from Queen Elizabeth, who foresaw 
the advantage that would arise from establishing such manu- 
factures in this country. 

Ostend is a port much frequented by vessels from all the 
countries of Europe. 

The chief towns of West Flanders are Bruges, Ostend, and 
Kieuport. 

East Flanders is as productive and well cultivated as 
West Flanders, but equally unhealthy, and from the same 
causes. Agates and red cornelians are found here. 

Ghqnt on the Scheldt is the capital of East Flanders. 
When Charles the Fifth was Emperor of Germany this city 
covered more ground than any other* in the west of Europe, 
and Charles used to boast that " he could put all Paris in his 
glove," Ghent being pronounced like "gant," the French 
word for glove. Ghent abounds with curious old houses 
which are ornamented with scrolls and carving. The interior 
of the Cathedral is exceedingly magnificent, being entirely 
lined with black marble against which the pure white pillars 
show in strong contrast. Ghent is celebrated for weaving 
and lace-making. John of Gaunt, the third son of Edward the 
Third of England, was born at Ghent. 

Antwerp's chief city on the river Scheldt takes the same 
name as the province, and is still a fine old city. The Scheldt 

8 
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divides nearly the "whole of this province from East Flanders. 
Antwerp is a place of great trade. The lapidaries (or dealers 
in precious stones and gems) are particularly skilful in the 
art of cutting diamonds. Van Dyck, a celebrated painter 
who came to England in the reign of Charles the First, was 
a native of Antwerp. 

Mechlin, on the Dyle, has long been celebrated for the 
manufacture of lace. 

Antwerp and Mechlin are the chief towns of Antwerp. 

Limbubg, in common with the province of Antwerp, con- 
tains much uncultivated land, but the purple heath flowers 
enliven the appearance of the country. There are some large 
coal mines in Limburg. 

Euremond on the Meuse is the chief town of this province. 

Liege produces coal, copper, iron, and many other minerals, 
besides marble and slate. The forests in this province and 
in those of Namur and Luxemburg are the remains of the 
immense forest of Ardennes, which formerly covered most of 
the country between Bonn and Rheims. The animal fossils 
discovered in Liege are very curious. They are chiefly found 
in the caves among the hills, where it is no uncommon thing 
to meet with the bones of elephants, rhinoceroses, hyaBnas, 
and bears. 

The city of liege on the Meuse looks very like an English 
manufacturing town and is called " the Birmingham of Bel- 
gium;" the neighbouring country abounds with coal and 
iron. All kinds of hardware, steam engines, and machinery 
are made in Liege, besides other useful things. 

The town of Spa, half hidden amongst trees and gardens, 
became so famous for its mineral waters about two centuries 
ago, that the name of " Spa " has ever since been applied to 
such springs wherever they are found. 

The chief towns of liege are Liege and Spa. 

South Brabant is the central province of Belgium. 

Brussels (the metropolis of the kingdom) is still noted for 
its various manufactures. These consist principally of lace, 
carpets, and cambric, besides painted china and articles of 
gold, silver, and bronze. The Botanic Garden at Brussels is 
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considered one of the best in Europe, and in the Green Alley 
(a beautiful public walk) the royal family and multitudes of 
all classes may be seen every fine evening. 

The little village of Waterloo, near Brussels, was the scene 
of the first Napoleon's last battle in 1815, after his return 
from Elba. 

The chief towns of South Brabant are Brussels, Louvain, 
and Nivelle, 

Hainault produces the same minerals as Liege. 

Mons, the capital, was one of Caesar's fortresses and is still 
a strongly fortified town ; much of the coal used in Paris is 
brought from Mons by a long line of rivers and canals. 

Charleroi is in the centre of a large coal district and has 
many furnaces for smelting iron. Kails are made here, as 
well as different kinds of tools and cutlery. 

Tournay has changed masters oftener than almost any 
other town in Europe, having been repeatedly taken and re- 
taken since its first recorded capture by Julius Caesar. It 
has many manufactures, that of carpets being the chie£ 
Perkin Warbeck (who pretended to be one of the little princes 
believed to have been murdered in the Tower) was the son of 
a Jew of Tournay. 

The chief towns of Hainault are Mons, Ath, Charleroi, 
and Tournay. 

Namur is very mountainous, much of it being included in 
the old Forest of Ardennes. It produces good coal as well 
as excellent clay for making fine porcelain, and very beautiful 
pebbles are found near Fleurus. 

The chief towns are Namur, Marienburg, and Phillipville. 

Luxemburg resembles Namur in its mountains and thick 
forests, where many wild animals still take refuge. 

The chief town is Arlon ; the city of Luxemburg, belong- 
ing to the duchy of the same name, has a strong fortress 
garrisoned by German troops. 
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THE BIVEBS OF BELGIUM. 



The Scheldt rises in France in the department Du-Nord, 
and enters Belgium to the south of Tournay. It first flows 
northward towards Ghent and then eastward towards Ant- 
werp, where it widens into a majestic river navigahle for the 
largest ships. The Scheldt enters the North Sea through the 
south-west of Holland. 

The Meuse also rises in France in the department of 
Haute-Marne, and after winding through Namur and Liege, 
divides the Belgian Limburg from the Dutch province of 
that name ; then, flowing across Holland, it enters the North 
Sea. 

The other rivers of Belgium are mostly smaller streams 
that flow into these, such as the Lys and the Senne. 



HOLLAND. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

The general aspect of Holland differs from that of all other 
European countries. Its vast net-work of canals answers the 
purpose of roads in England ; good, dry roads being quite 
out of the question, except along the summits of the dykes. 

Holland is subject to terrible inundations from the sea ; 
whenever one is thought to be impending, the inhabitants 
repair in a body to the spot, and the greatest efforts are used 
to ward off the danger, either by strengthening the dykes, or in 
some other way. We may form some notion of how terrible 
these inundations must be, from the well-known fact that the 
Zuyder Zee was entirely formed by one during the thirteenth 
century ; and when they occur, it is no uncommon thing for 
houses, people, and cattle to be swept away without the 
possibility of escape. The first dyke in Holland was erected 
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by the governor, Claudius Drusus, when that country was 
subject to Kome. 

The pools and marshy grounds of Holland abound with 
frogs and other reptiles. This makes it a favourite country 
with the storks, which feed upon them greedily. The Dutch 
are so fond of these birds that they punish any one severely 
who molests them, and the storks are consequently so tame 
that they build their nests on the houses. In country places, 
where they can find neither houses nor trees to build upon, 
it is not at all uncommon to see an old cart-wheel hoisted 
upon a high pole for their express accommodation. 

Holland is bounded on the north and west by the North 
Sea ; on the south by Belgium ; and on the east by the king- 
dom of Hanover and by the German States belonging to 
Prussia. 

It is divided into Eleven Provinces, viz. — 

Friedand, Utrecht, 

Groningen, North and South Holland, 

Drenthe, Zealand, 

Oyeryssel, North Brabant, 

Guelderland, Limburg, 

and Luxemburg. 
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Frtesland is the most northern of the five provinces 
surrounding the Zuyder Zee. 

The chief town is Leeuwarden, where linen and paper are 
manufactured. 

Groningen joins the kingdom of Hanover. 
The chief town is Groningen. 

In Drenthe the principal towns are Assen and Koeverden. 

In Overtssel the chief towns are Deventer on the river 
Yssel, and Zwolle. Deventer is a manufacturing town; 
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Zwolle was for many years the residence of Thomas-a-Kempis, 
who died there in 1471. 

Guelderland and all the eastern provinces of Holland 
are much healthier than those that face the North Sea. 
Fruit ripens well in Guelderland, which also produces a great 
deal of tobacco. 

Arnhem (a strongly fortified town on the banks of the 
Rhine) was formerly the residence of the old dukes and 
counts of Guelderland. 

Zutphen on the river Yssel is chiefly interesting to us as 
the place where Sir Philip Sydney fell in 1591 ; his 
generous and amiable disposition made him so generally 
beloved, that he was called " the flower of Queen Elizabeth's 
court." 

The chief towns of Guelderland are Arnhem, Nimeguen, 
and Zutphen. 

In Utrecht the principal town is Utrecht, on the Old 
Rhine. This is an ancient-looking city, and one of the very 
few Dutch towns built upon ground raised above the level of 
the country. 

North and South Holland form the most important 
province in the kingdom, being not only the most fruitful, 
but containing the metropolis and the largest of the Dutch 
cities. The southern portion of it is curiously divided, by 
the mouths of the Rhine and the Meuse, into several islands, 
called Ysselmonde, Dort, Beyerland and Voorne, Over Flakke 
and Goeree. 

Amsterdam, on an arm of the Zuyder Zee, is the capital of 
Holland, and as it stands on a marsh, the houses are built on 
piles driven into the muddy soil. It is sometimes called 
" The Venice of the North " on account of the numerous 
canals that intersect its streets. Ship-building is extensively 
carried on in Amsterdam, and a great deal of jewellery is 
made here, the lapidaries being as skilful as those of 
Antwerp. 

Rotterdam, on the Meuse (or Moos, as it is called in 
Holland); has one principal street without a canal, but the 
rest of the city is as much intersected by them as Amsterdam. 
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The fine quay is generally crowded with shipping and the 
scene of incessant bustle and activity, as Rotterdam is con- 
sidered the most convenient port in Holland. Erasmus, one 
of the most celebrated scholars of his day, was born at Rotter- 
dam in 1467. 

Leyden on the Old Rhine is celebrated for the university 
founded by a Prince of Orange in 1575. Rembrandt, Gerard 
Dow, and several other painters were natives of Leyden. 

The Hague (which means the "Count's Meadow") is a 
town near the coast of South Holland, on a branch of the 
Leyden and Rotterdam canaL This is the usual residence of 
the kings of Holland and was the native place of our "William 
the Third. 

Haarlem is not much like other Dutch towns ; the pointed 
gables of the houses and small attic windows more resemble 
those we see in old Flemish pictures. The linen called 
holland is made in Haarlem, and thousands of flower-roots 
are sent every year from this city to England, such as tulips, 
hyacinths, dahlias, crocuses, etc. 

The chief towns of North and South Holland are Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Leyden, the Hague, Haarlem, Dort, Delft, 
and Helvoetsluys. 

Zealand is almost entirely composed of a group of large 
islands formed by the mouths of the Rhine and the Scheldt, 
the chief of which are North and South Beveland, Walcheren, 
and Schouwen. 

The chief towns are Middleburg and Flushing. 

North Brabant is a large province to the south of the 
Meuse. 

The chief towns are Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, and Bois-le- 
Duc. 

In Limburg, the chief town is Maestricht on the river 
Meuse. Under the citadel, or fort, on the opposite side of 
the river, is a subterranean labyrinth abounding with curious 
fossils, such as the shells of large crabs and turtles, and the 
Tbones of gigantic lizards more than twenty feet long. 

The Duchy op Luxemburg produces timber, iron, and 
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slate, but, owing to the want of coal, the iron is smelted in 
wood fires. 

The town of Luxemburg is the most important in the 
province. As it is built partly on a steep rocky hill and 
partly in a deep valley, the upper and lower towns are con- 
nected by flights of steps and zigzag streets. 



THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF HOLLAND. 

The Ehine (after leaving the Prussian States in Germany) 
flows westward through Guelderland, under the name of the 
WaaL After its junction with the Meuse it divides into two 
principal arms, and enters the North Sea by several mouths 
in the province of South Holland. 

The Old Ehine and other branches of the same river fall 
into the North Sea near Leyden and Amsterdam. 

The Meuse rises in France, and, crossing Belgium, sepa- 
rates the two provinces of Limburg and forms the eastern 
and northern boundary of North Brabant. It joins the 
Ehine at Gorcum. 

The Scheldt, having left Antwerp, spreads into two great 
arms called the West and East Scheldt, dividing the province 
of Zealand into a number of islands, amongst which it enters 
the North Sea. 

The Yssel, between Guelderland and Overyssel, fells into 
the Zuyder Zee. 

The other rivers in Holland are chiefly branches of those 
already mentioned. 

Its Lakes are very numerous, especially in the northern 
provinces. * 

The Haarlemher Meer, or Lake of Haarlem, was formed 
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about 300 years ago by an inundation of the sea, in which 
many farms and villages were swept away, and four small 
lakes became one great sheet of water spreading over the sur- 
rounding country. The lake was always subject to sudden 
squalls ; and when agitated by the winds, the waves dash 
with such fury against the dykes round the shores, that it has 
been little used for navigation. Much of the land has since 
been recovered, and an enormous quantity of human bones 
was found by the workmen employed in draining it 

It seems not at all unlikely that even the country covered 
by the great Zuyder Zee may yet be reclaimed by drainage ; 
it has long been talked of as a possible undertaking, and will, 
in all probability, be one day accomplished by Dutch patience 
and industry. 



The islands in the North Sea belonging to Holland are 
Texel, Vlieland, Ter Schelling, and Amelland. There are also 
several small islands in the Zuyder Zee. 



SWITZERLAND. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Switzerland was one of the many countries conquered 
by Julius Caesar, and was then called Helvetia; but the 
nourishing cities founded by the Eomans were afterwards 
destroyed by barbarous tribes from Germany. The remainder 
afterwards formed portions of the duchy of Burgundy and 
the kingdom of France. 

The Germans kept so firm a hold upon the eastern pro- 
vinces, that in 1037 they came to be considered a part 
of their empire, and remained so for nearly three hundred 
years, until the three cantons of Uri, Schwytz, and Unter- 
walden entered into a league against the Austrian govern- 
ment and agreed to make one desperate struggle for their 
freedom. This was in 1307 (just when Edward the First of 
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England died), and during several succeeding centuries their 
example was followed by other cantons, although all did not 
join the confederacy until the time of Napoleon the First. 
The people of Switzerland still speak as many languages 
as they formerly did when under such different rulers: 
dialects of French, German, and Eomansch are spoken in 
various parts of the country, the last being very like the 
ancient Latin. 

Although greatly attached to their beautiful country, the 
Swiss seem little to appreciate its magnificent scenery, but 
they are very fond of their homes, which it is their delight to 
adorn and beautify. On many of their pretty cottages may 
be seen long texts of Scripture painted or burned into the 
wood over the door ; whilst others bear an inscription telling 
bow long they have been in one family. 

Chamois-hunting has always been a favourite amusement 
with the Swiss, but this animal is now becoming scarce ; 
however, there are still plenty of bears, wolves, wild-boars, 
and deer. The pretty little ermine and the marmot are also 
natives of Switzerland. 

Switzerland is bounded on the north by the States of 
Germany ; on the south by Italy ; on the east by Austria, 
and on the west by France. 

It is divided into twenty-two cantons, or provinces, viz. — 

Eleven on the East, 

Schaffhausen, Zug, 

Thurgau, Schwytz, 

Appenzell, Glarus, 

St Gall, Uri, 

Zurich, The Grisons, 
and Tessin. 

Eleven on the West. 

Aargau, Berne, 

Basle, Neufcnatel, 

Soleure, Freiburg, 

Lucerne, Vaud, 

Unterwalden, Geneva, 
and Valais. 
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Sohaffhausen is one of the warmest and most fruitful 
cantons in Switzerland. The chief town is Sohaffhausen. 
Near it are the celebrated Falls of the Rhine, often much 
swollen by the melting of the snows on the mountains. An 
English nobleman was once rash enough to try to descend 
these Falls, and was drowned in the attempt. 

Thurgau is half covered with vineyards, and has manufac- 
tures of silk, linen, and cotton. 
The chief town is Frauenfeld. 

Appenzell (enclosed by the canton of St Gall) is inter- 
sected by ranges of mountains, some of which are covered 
with perpetual snow. This canton produces peat and coal, 
and is noted for its cotton manufactures.. 

The chief town is Appenzell on the river Sitter. 

St Gall is noted for its mineral springs and for the same 
manufactures as Appenzell. The inhabitants all speak Ger- 
man. 

The chief town (of the same name) was celebrated for its 
learning during the dark ages, when many ancient Greek and 
Roman authors were translated by the monks of St GalL 

Zubioh is one of the most important and prosperous of the 
Swiss cantons, and the inhabitants are remarkable for their 
exceeding industry. Their gardens, fields, and hedges are 
beautifully neat, and every separate plant is watered, even in 
the fields. 

The town of Zurich is finely situated on the Limmat, just 
at the northern extremity of the' Lake of Zurich. It has pro- 
duced many celebrated men, amongst whom were the two 
Gesners, Fuseli, Zimmermann, Lavater, and Pestalozzi. 

Zuo is the smallest canton in Switzerland ; the town of 
Zug stands by a lake of the same name. The people here 
have a strange fancy for collecting human skulls, which are 
kept in a place attached to one of the churches, each skull 
being duly labelled with the name of its original possessor. 
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In Schwytz, the forests are so extensive that it is called 
one of the Forest Cantons, of which there are four in the 
centre of Switzerland. 

The chief town is Schwytz, at the foot of Mount Mythen. 

Glarus is almost covered with ranges of mountains, but in 
the centre of the canton there is a long narrow valley where 
fruit-trees flourish better than anything else, and it contains 
large orchards of almonds, apricots, plums, cherries, and 
pears. 

Glarus is famous for a particular kind of cheese flavoured 
with blue pansies, which are dried and ground into powder 
before being mixed with the cheese-curd. Most of the cot- 
tages have a plot of ground planted with these flowers. 

The other manufactures are of linen, cotton, and printed 
muslins. 

The chief town is Glarus, situated in the long narrow valley 
of the Iinth. 

Uri (another Forest Canton) is supposed to have taken its 
name from the urua, or wild bull, which formerly frequented 
its valleys in great numbers. The one principal valley of 
Uri is entered by several others on each side, and the whole 
are nearly shut in by lofty and almost impassable mountains. 
Uri is not only interesting for its sublime scenery, but for 
being associated with the name of William Tell, who was a 
native of Borglen, near Altorf, 

Altorf, the chief town of the canton, is situated in a narrow 
valley surrounded by lofty mountains, near the southern ex- 
tremity of the lake of Lucerne. 

It was whilst crossing this lake as a prisoner, with Gesler 
the Austrian governor of Switzerland, that Tell took advan- 
tage of a sudden storm to regain his liberty. The violence of 
the tempest had induced Gesler to avail himself of TelTs 
skill in steering the vessel, and when Gesler was least expect- 
ing it, Tell sprang on to a rock which they were passing and 
pushed the boat back into the lake. The governor had made 
himself greatly disliked by his tyrannical cruelty, and Tell 
had had especial reason to complain of it, for Gesler had 
obliged him to give proof of his skill as a marksman by 
shooting an apple off the head of his own little son, in the 
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market-place of Altorf. The tower, afterwards built upon 
the spot, is covered with paintings in honour of Tell, whose 
memory is greatly beloved by his countrymen. 

Amongst the Alps in the south of Uri is Mount St Gothard, 
across which there is a road into Italy. 

The Grisons is the largest canton in the eastern division 
of Switzerland and its scenery is particularly grand and mag- 
nificent, the whole surface of the country being one succes- 
sion of mountains and valleys : it also contains more than 
240 glaciers, or fields of ice, many of which are unusually 
large. The chief road from Zurich to Italy passes through 
the Grisons and crosses the Alps at Mount Spliigen. The 
Komansch tongue is spoken in the greater part of this canton. 

The chief towns are Chur, Mayenfeld, and Tusis. 

Tessin is on the south side of the Alps, which separate it 
from Uri and the Grisons. It takes its name from the river 
Ticino which rises in Mount St Gothard. Tessin is very 
fertile. This canton has large chestnut-woods, a great deal of 
chesnut-flour being used by the inhabitants in making bread. 

The town of Lugano, on a lake of the same name, is famed 
for its silk manufactures and for some curious grottoes in the 
adjoining hill of Caprino. These grottoes are so cool that 
the inhabitants keep their provisions there during the sum- 
mer. 

The chief towns are Lugano and Bellinzona. 
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Aargau is divided from Germany by the Ehine. It takes 
its name from the river Aar, which joins the Rhine a little 
above Klingenau. This canton is very productive, and has 
flourishing manufactures of cotton, silk, linen, and straw plait. 

The chief towns are Aargau, Laufenberg, and Baden. 
Baden has been celebrated for its hot baths ever since the 
time of the Romans. 
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Basle, or Basil, is intersected by the Jura mountains, and 
has both silk and ribbon manufactures ; the town of Basil on 
the Ehine is the richest in Switzerland. Holbein, the painter 
so much employed by Henry the Eighth, was a native of 
Basil ; he came to England at the suggestion of his friend 
Erasmus, who introduced him to Sir Thomas More. 

Soleure is also traversed by the Jura mountains. 

The town of Soleure was the last refuge of Kosciusko the 
Polish patriot, who died here in 1817; his remains were 
afterwards carried to the cathedral at Cracow. 

Lucerne and TJnterwalden are the two remaining Forest 
Cantons, timber forming their principal source of wealth. 

The chief town of the first is Lucerne, and Stanz is the 
principal town of TJnterwalden. 

Berne is very mountainous, especially in the south, where 
the Bernese Alps divide it from Valais ; the Jura mount- 
ains run through the northern part of the canton. Its chief 
fruits are mulberries, peaches, and chestnuts. German is the 
usual language spoken. 

Berne, the capital, is a pleasant town, with wide, airy 
streets and fine public walks. A number of bears are kept 
in this city in a place called " The Bears' Ditch." 

STeufchatel is divided by the Jura mountains, which run 
through its entire length, the valleys extending on each side ; 
those near the Lake of Neufchatel are celebrated for their 
vineyards. This is one of the principal manufacturing can- 
tons of Switzerland for watches, printed cottons, and lace. 

The chief town is NeufchateL 

Freiburg is mountainous towards the south and the winters 
are generally severe. French is almost universally spoken in 
Freiburg. 

The chief towns are Freiburg, Gruyeres, Bulle, and Romont 

Vaud is a very mountainous province, and celebrated for 
its romantic beauty, particularly that part towards the Lake 
of Geneva which extends along the whole of its southern 
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border. The vineyards of Vaud are considered the best in 
Switzerland and are very carefully cultivated. 

Lausanne (a town on the Lake of Geneva) was the resi- 
dence of Gibbon and Voltaire ; men of rare talents, but of 
such unhappy principles that their writings have done more 
harm than good. The old castle of Chillon stands at the 
eastern end of the lake. 

Geneva is nearly enclosed Dy mountains, and lies at the 
southern extremity of the lake that bears its name. 

The city of Geneva is very ancient. It is divided by the 
Rhone into three parts, one of which is an island enclosed by 
two arms of the river. On this island may still be seen the 
foundations of a tower built by Julius Csesar to prevent the 
Helvetians (as the Swiss were then called) from crossing the 
Ehone. Several curious antiquities have been discovered in 
Geneva. It is now famous for its manufactures of watches, 
musical boxes, and jewellery. 

Many celebrated persons have been natives of Geneva. 
Amongst these were Necker and his brilliant daughter 
Madame de Stael, Sismondi the historian, Rousseau, and 
Lefort the friend of Peter the Great. 

Valais contains the beautiful valley of the Rhone, which 
runs through it from east to west This valley is one of the 
deepest in the world, and the mountains on each side, which 
rise abruptly like walls of rock, are some of the highest in 
Europe. Part of this valley is very unhealthy, especially 
during the summer, when it is not only visited by bad fevers 
but by swarms of musquitoes. Valais is shut in by the Alps 
on almost every side. 

Its chief towns are Sion and Martigny. 



THE MOUNTAINS OF SWITZERLAND. 

The chief mountains in Switzerland are the Alps, which 
form the longest range in Europe, extending from France to 
Turkey. They are also the highest, with the exception of 
one peak in Mount Caucasus. 
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The Swiss portion of this immense range of mountains is 
divided into three chains, called the Pennine, Rhatian, and 
Bernese Alps, and these again branch out into many others 
which intersect the different cantons in every direction. 

The Swiss Pennine Alps may be said to begin at Mount 
St Bernard and to end at Mount St Gothard. It is from the 
convent on Mount St Bernard that the monks send out their 
noble dogs to seek for persons perishing in the snow. Some 
of these fine animals are occasionally seen in England, and are 
much valued for their sagacity and attachment. The prin- 
cipal peaks in the Pennine Alps are those of Mount St 
Bernard, Mount Cervin, Mount Rosa, Mount Simplon 
(through which Napoleon the First made his soldiers cut a 
road into Italy), and Mount Gries. 

The Rretian Alps extend from Mount St Gothard to 
Austria and Italy, forming a boundary between Italy and 
the Grisons. The chief peaks in the Rhaetian Alps are those 
of Mount St Gothard, Mount Spliigen, Mount Oro, and 
Mount Braulio. After passing Mount Spliigen, we find that 
a very considerable range branches off across the Grisons, 
which is quite intersected with mountain chains. 

The Bernese Alps are so called because they form the 
southern boundary of the province of Berne. The chief 
elevations amongst them are those of the Jungfrau, the 
Monch, the Finisteraarhorn, the Schrekhorn, and the Wet- 
terhorn. 

The Jura Mountains extend through all those western 
cantons of Switzerland lying to the north of the Bernese Alps 
and the Lake of Geneva. 



THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF SWITZERLAND. 

The Rhine rises in Mount St Gothard ; after leaving the 
Grisons, its course lies through valleys planted with vineyards 
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till it reaches the Lake of Constance, after which it becomes 
the northern boundary of Switzerland. 

The Ehone also rises in Mount St Gothard and flows 
through its deep, rocky valley in Valais to Martigny, and 
from thence to the Lake of Geneva. The rapid waters of the 
Ehone are particularly blue and transparent. 

The Aar rises in the Bernese Alps, and after flowing 
through Berne, Soleure, and Aargau, joins the Ehine near 
Klingenau. 

The other Swiss rivers are mostly branches of these. 

The principal Lakes of Switzerland are those of Geneva, 
Neufchatel, Lucerne, and Zurich. Of these, Geneva and 
Lucerne are the most celebrated for the beautiful scenery of 
their shores ; Lucerne is also connected with many interesting 
events in Swiss history. 



GERMANY. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Germany, or Germania, was so called by the Romans, 
because, in their language, this name represented the ancient 
German word "wehr-man," or war-man; and, at that time, 
Germany was a country of soldiers. Historians speak of its 
inhabitants as a barbarous people, composed of many warlike 
tribes, such as Goths, Vandals, Huns, Franks, and many 
others, who were continually invading the neighbouring 
countries of Europe. 

In the year 800, Germany became part of the Western 
Empire under Charlemagne, but each succeeding century has 
seen a change, either in its divisions, boundaries, or govern- 
ment. Great alterations took place in the latter part of the 
last century after the French Eevolution ; and in 1806, the 
German Empire being finally dissolved, the Emperor Francis 
took the title of Emperor of Austria. 

9 
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From 1815 to 1866 the settlement (made after the over- 
throw of Napoleon the First) continued nearly unchanged ; 
the German States (consisting of the two great powers of 
Prussia and Austria, of 4 Minor Kingdoms, and 18 smaller 
States) entered into a Confederation, over which Prussia and 
Austria exercised almost despotic control, Prussia being 
nearly supreme in the north, and Austria in the south, of 
Germany, each power having also other possessions. 

In the year 1866 war broke out between the different 
States of the German Confederation ; Prussia and some of 
the Minor States of North Germany being allied with Italy 
on one side, and Austria with Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemburg on the other. After a severe contest of seven 
days, the Austrian army was totally defeated by that of 
Prussia at the great battle of Sadowa in Bohemia ; the Hano- 
verians and Bavarians also yielded, and by the Treaty of 
Prague, Austria resigned all pretension to supreme authority 
in Germany. By this Treaty, Hanover and almost all the 
Minor North German States were absorbed in the kingdom of 
Prussia, of which Saxony is now a mere dependency, although 
allowed to retain the name of Kingdom ; and it is probable 
that at no very distant period, the whole of Germany may 
form part of one mighty Empire under the sway of the 
Prussian monarch. 

Germany is bounded on the north by the North Sea, Den- 
mark, and the Baltic ; on the south by Switzerland and 
Italy ; on the east by Prussian Poland and Hungary ; and on 
the west by Holland, Belgium, and France. 



THE MOUNTAINS OF GERMANY. 

The mountains in southern Germany may be considered as 
northern branches of the Alps. From those in the north of 
Bavaria other mountains branch off in four directions, dividing 
the rivers which flow towards the Black Sea from those 
which fall into the German Ocean and the Baltic. The 
most northern of these ranges takes a north-western direction 
and joins the Hartz mountains in Hanover and Brunswick, 
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Those called the Erze, or Ore mountains, form the 
boundary between Saxony and Bohemia, and are famous for 
mines and for precious stones. 

The Bohmerwald, or Bohemian Forest Mountains, are 
a wild, steep range dividing Bohemia from Bavaria. 

The Suabian Alps (the last of these four remarkable 
chains) branch off in a south-westerly direction from the 
north of Bavaria till they meet the Black Forest Mountains 
in the Duchy of Baden, and completely separate the rivers 
that join the Elbe from those which flow into the Danube. 



THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF GERMANY. 

The Danube is the largest of the German rivers ; it rises 
in the Black Forest, flowing eastward towards Austria, which 
it enters at Passau. 

The Inn, the Iser, the Lech, and the UUer rise in the 
Tyrolese Alps and fall into the Danube. 

The Ehine, after leaving Switzerland, becomes the western 
boundary of the Duchy of Baden, and then taking a north- 
west direction through West Prussia, enters Holland near 
Cleves on its way to the German Ocean. 

The Neckar and the Maine both join the Rhine on its 
course through the west of Germany before entering the 
Prussian dominions. 

The Elbe rises in the Riesen, or Giant, mountains in the 
north of Bohemia and flows across Germany into the North 



The Weser rises in the central mountains of Germany, 
entering the North Sea between Hanover and Oldenburg. 
It is joined on its way by the Aller, the Leine, and some 
smaller rivers. 

The Lake of Constance, between Germany and Switzer- 
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land, is very beautiful ; its banks are studded with ruined 
castles, orchards, and corn-fields, and with numerous villages 
belonging to the surrounding countries of Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Austria. The waters of this lake are subject to 
sudden risings, the cause of which has never been fully 
ascertained. It is also liable to dangerous storms which 
gather in a few minutes, so that accidents not unfrequently 
happen. 



The Three Minor German Kingdoms are 

Saxony, Wurtembnrg, 

and Bavaria. 

The Three Minor States, 

Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, • 

and Baden. 



THE THREE GERMAN KINGDOMS. 

The Kingdom of Saxony is divided from Bohemia by the 
Erze and Riesen mountains, which contain many valuable 
mines of iron, silver, and lead, besides arsenic, antimony, 
cobalt, and other minerals. Precious stones are also found in 
these mountains, such as jaspers, topazes, and agates. The 
wool of the Saxony sheep is the best in Europe. 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, is a handsome city on both 
sides of the Elbe, celebrated for its fine picture gallery and 
china manufacture. This beautiful china is not, however, 
made at Dresden, but at Meissen, a few miles distant. 

Leipsic is a busy city, equally famous for its fairs and its 
University. The fairs in Leipsic are held two or three times 
in the year, when the streets and markets are crowded with 
people, not only from all parts of Europe, but even from 
Asia, Africa, and America. Every house and porch is used 
for displaying different kinds of merchandise; and silks, 
cottons, and woollen cloths stream like flags from the win- 
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dows of the old and lofty houses. The great book-fairs take 
place in spring and autumn, and it is in this way that new 
books are distributed over all the German States. At the 
battle of Leipsic in 1813, between the first Napoleon and 
the allied armies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, Napoleon 
was defeated, and entirely lost his power in Germany. 

The chief towns in Saxony are Dresden, Chemnitz, and 
Leipsic. 

The Kingdom op Wurtemburg (to the west of Bavaria) 
is mostly covered with vineyards, corn-fields, and forests. It 
includes the provinces of Neckar, Jaxt, Schwarzwald, and 
Donau. 

Stuttgard, its capital, on a branch of the river Neckar, 
may be said to stand in a garden, so surrounded is it on 
every side by orchards and vineyards. Several of the 
apartments • in the royal palace are hung with the famous 
Gobelin tapestry given to the king by Napoleon the First. 

At Ulm, on the Danube, a curious tablet in the cathedral 
commemorates an absurd act of the Emperor Maximilian, 
who, in the year 1492, actually amused himself one day by 
standing upon one foot on the parapet of the tower whilst he 
balanced a coach- wheel on the other. 

The chief towns of Wurtemburg are Stuttgard, Ulm, Hall, 
Hohen-Zollern, and Hohenburg. 

The Kingdom of Bavaria lies to the north of the Tyrol, 
from which it is separated by the Noric Alps, but a detached 
portion of it, called The Palatinate of the Rhine, lies to the 
west of Baden. Bavaria includes the provinces of Upper, 
Lower, and Middle Franconia, the Upper Palatinate, and 
Regensburg, also Upper and Lower Bavaria, Swabia, and 
Neuburg. 

There are many iron works and coal mines in Bavaria ; 
black lead, copper, and quicksilver are also found. 

Munich on the Iser (the capital of Bavaria) is a beautiful 
city, famed for its fine galleries of painting and sculpture. 

The village of Hohenlinden, about nineteen miles to the 
east of Munich, is memorable for a dreadful battle fought 
in 1800 between the French and the Austrians. 

The chief towns of Bavaria are Munich, Nuremberg, Bam- 
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berg, Wurzburg, Ingoldstadt, Augsburg, Ratisbon, Passau, 
and Hochstadt, near which the battle of Blenheim was gained 
by the duke of Marlborough in 1704. Kaiserslautern, 
Spires, Landau, and Neustadt are in the detached province 
called the Palatinate of the Ehine. 



THE THREE MINOR STATES. 

Mecklenburg includes the two Grand Duchies of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, lying between 
Holstein and Pomerania. The lakes and rivers are much 
frequented by geese, the breasts of these birds (when smoked 
and cured like bacon) being considered a great delicacy by 
the G-ermans. Vast quantities of wheat are raised in Meck- 
lenburg, although the winters are very severe. 

The chief towns are Schwerin, Wismar, G-ustrow, New 
Strelitz, and New Brandenburg. 

Oldenburg is nearly enclosed by the province of Hanover. 
Its chief towns are Oldenburg and Birkenfeld. 

Baden is a long, narrow province containing the districts 
called the Upper, Middle, and Lower Ehine, beside those of 
See and Kreis. Nearly all its eastern side is occupied by the 
Black Forest, a wild and mountainous country extending 
from the borders of Switzerland to Hesse-Darmstadt. But 
the sloping sides of the hills of Baden are covered with 
orchards and vineyards, and the valleys resemble one beauti- 
ful garden. 

The most frequented of the mineral springs for which this 
province is famous are those of Baden-BadeD, a place so 
named in order to distinguish it from one near Vienna. 

The city of Constance is now almost deserted, although 
once containing many thousands of inhabitants. A brass 
tablet in the pavement of the cathedral marks the spot where, 
in 1415, John Huss stood to hear the sentence which con- 
demned him to the stake. Jerome of Prague accompanied 
his friend when taken before the Council, and met with the 
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same fate soon afterwards. They were both burned at 
Bruhl. 

The chief towns of Baden are Mannheim, Baden-Baden, 
Carlsruhe, Heidelberg, and Constance. 



PRUSSIA. 

ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

U 

Prussia, the chief power of Germany, was not acknow- 
ledged as an independent state till the year 1657, nor was it 
advanced to the dignity of a kingdom until 43 years after- 
wards. 

In 1740 Frederick the Great ascended the throne, and 
during the 46 years of his remarkable reign the .size of the 
Prussian dominions increased one half. It was he who 
obliged the three great powers of Russia, Austria, and France 
to yield up the province of Silesia, and in the latter part of 
his reign he acquired the eastern provinces of his kingdom 
by sharing with Russia and Austria in the partition of Poland. 
In 1806 (twenty years after the death of the Great Fred- 
erick), Prussia received a terrible check during the war with 
Napoleon the First; but although humbled into the very 
dust, the national spirit of the Prussians was never subdued, 
and they were afterwards mainly instrumental in effecting 
his final defeat at Waterloo. 

In 1866, by the victory gained over the Austrians at 
Sadowa and by the submission of Hanover and other Ger- 
man States, resulting in the Treaty of Prague, Prussia at 
length became supreme in Northern Germany. 

Prussia is bounded on the north by the North Sea, Den- 
mark, Mecklenburg, and the Baltic ; on the south by France, 
the Palatinate of the Rhine, Hesse-Darmstadt, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Austria; on the east by Russia, and on the 
west by Holland and Belgium. 



J 
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Eastern Prussia is divided into six provinces, viz. — 



Pomerania, 


Silesia, 


Prussia Proper, 


Brandenburg, 


Posen, 


and Prussian Saxony. 


cbrn Prussia into 


twenty-two, viz. — 


Schleswig, 


Frankfort, 


Holstein, 


Hesse- Darmstadt, 


Lubeck, 


Hesse-Cassel, 


Lauenburg, 


Waldeck, 


Hamburg, 


Gotha, 


Hanover, 


Weimar, 


Brunswick, 


Altenburg, 


Lippe, 
"Westphalia, 


Reuss, 
Meiningen, 


Bhemsh Prussia, 


Coburg, 

and Scnwartzburg. 


Nassau, 



THE SIX PROVINCES OF EASTERN PRUSSIA. 

Pomerania forms part of the southern shore of the Baltic 
and is divided by a narrow strait from the romantic island of 
Kugen, a favourite summer residence of the Prussian ladies 
on account of its beautiful scenery. Two other islands lie 
at the entrance of the Haff, a large bay formed by the 
mouths of the Oder. This province includes those of Stral- 
sund, Stettin, and Koslin. The soil is barren and sandy 
(except near the lakes and rivers) and the coast is so flat that 
it would be continually inundated by the Baltic were it not 
protected by dykes like those in Holland. 

The chief towns in this province are Stettin, Stralsund, 
Greifswold, and Stargard. 

Prussia Proper consists of one immense plain, watered by 
several large rivers and lakes and abounding with thick, dark 
forests. A great deal of amber is found on the narrow tongue 
of land between the lake called the Curische Haff and the 
sea. 

Dantzic on the Vistula is celebrated for the fine wheat ex- 
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ported thence to all parts of Europe. Many other kinds of 
grain, as well as timber, flax, hemp, linen, and feathers are 
also exported from Dantzic. 

Tilsit, on the Niemen, is famous in history for the treaty 
signed there in 1807 between Napoleon the First of France, 
the Eussian emperor Alexander, and the king of Prussia. 
Napoleon and Alexander met with great state and ceremony 
on a raft moored in the middle of the river. 

The other chief towns of Prussia Proper are Konigsberg, 
Elbing, Marienberg, Thorn, and Marienwerder. 

Posen once made part of the kingdom of Poland, but now 
belongs to Prussia. Much of the wheat exported from 
Dantzic grows in this province, which is very fertile. It is 
also remarkable for the number of leeches taken in its rivers. 

Silesia is particularly rich in minerals and has mines of 
coal, iron, lead, zinc, and copper. It comprises the provinces 
of Liegnitz, Breslau, and Oppeln. 

Breslau, the capital of Silesia, is one of the liveliest towns 
in Prussia. The other chief towns of this province are 
Liegnitz, Garlitz, Glatz, and Glogau. 

Brandenburg includes the smaller provinces of Potsdam 
and Frankfurt ; it is a flat, sandy country, but watered by 
many rivers. 

Berlin (the capital), on the river Spree, is one of the finest 
cities in Europe ; the street leading to the king of Prussia's 
palace is planted with five noble, avenues of trees. Berlin 
has many manufactures, not only for the soft fine wool which 
bears its name, but for delicate porcelain and ornaments. 

Potsdam is a very old town. It was here that Frederick 
the Great died in his favourite palace of " Sans Souci." 

The other chief towns of this province are Brandenburg 
and Frankfurt on the Oder. 

Prussian Saxony includes the province of Magdeburg and 
the three Anhalt Duchies ; it extends westward as far as the 
Hartz mountains. There are valuable mines in Prussian 
Saxony of coal, iron, and rock-salt 

The city of Magdeburg on the Elbe is strongly fortified, 
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and in its citadel, or state prison, poor Baron Trenck passed 
many weary years. After his liberation in 1763 he took a 
very active part in public affairs and was always getting into 
trouble. He settled in France just as the horrors of the 
Revolution began, and failing at last in some private business 
he had undertaken for the king of Prussia, he was guillo- 
tined by the French government in 1794. 

Naumburg on the Saale is famous in history for having 
once been saved from destruction by little children. The in- 
habitants were all going to be put to the sword after the 
town had been taken by the Hussites, when, just as the 
victorious general was about to put his threat into execution, 
the little children of the city came out in procession to beg 
that he would spare the lives of them and their parents. 
Their petition was granted, and the anniversary of this event 
is still celebrated in Naumburg. It is called " The children's 
Fete," and continues to delight many hundreds of little 
children every year. 

The chief towns of Prussian Saxony are Magdeburg, Halle, 
Erfurth, Naumburg,.and Merseburg. 



THE TWENTT-TWO PROVINCES OP WESTERN PRUSSIA. 

Schleswig is a very flat country, so that immense dykes 
and sluices are necessary to prevent it from being overflowed 
by the sea. 

Its chief towns are Schleswig and Ripen. 

Holstein is more fertile than Schleswig, but the western 
coast has to be defended in the same manner from the North 
Sea. Cattle, butter, and cheese are exported from Holstein, 
beside oats, wheat, and barley. 

The chief towns are Hamburg, Altona, Gliickstadt, and 
Rendsburg. Kiel is a thriving port on the Baltic. 

Lubeoe is a small territory, of about 80 square miles, ex- 
tending round a city of the same name. The most curious 
object in this city is an astronomical clock in the cathedral, of 
great antiquity. At 12 o'clock at noon, certain figures appear 
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and begin to march in regular procession, turning round to 
give a parting nod to the spectators before vanishing through 
a door in the clock which opens to receive them. 

Lauenburg is a small province beteen Holstein and Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin. 

The chief town is Lauenburg on the Elbe. 

Hamburg is quite a small territory, including the city of 
Hamburg and the surrounding country, the island of Neu- 
werk at the mouth of the Elbe, and others in the same river. 
These islands are very productive and are used as gardens. 

The city .of Hamburg is the chief of the old Hanse towns 
and the largest commercial city in Germany ; its harbour is 
crowded with ships from every quarter of the globe. All 
kinds of merchandise come from Hamburg, such as different 
sorts of grain, wine, and fruit, beside clocks and children's 
toys of almost every description. 

The other chief towns of Hamburg are Bergdorf and Cux- 
haven. 

Hanover includes the districts of East Friesland, Meppen, 
Bentheim, Iinge, Osnabriick, Hoya, Liineburg, Verden, Bre- 
men, Calenburg, Hildesheim, and Gottingen. 

Hanover (the chief city) is on the river Leine, and near it 
is the old palace of Herrnhausen, the favourite summer resi- 
dence of George the First and George the Second of England, 
for Hanover once belonged to the ancestors of Queen Victoria. 

Bremen is a large town on the Weser, famous for its snuff 
and cigar manufactures. 

Osnaburg is a place of great trade for a kind of linen that 
bears its name. 

Gottingen, on the banks of the Leine, is noted for a 
University. 

The chief towns of Hanover are Hanover, Liineburg, Bre- 
men, Emden, Osnaburg, and Gottingen. 

Brunswick consists of five detached portions of territory on 
the rivers Weser, Leine, Ocker, and Aller, and contains part of 
the celebrated range called the Hartz mountains. The forests 
in this mountainous country are very extensive. Brunswick 
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produces wheat, tobacco, poppies, hops, and flax, and has 
mines of iron and salt. 

The chief towns are Brunswick, Wolfenbiittel, and Helm-' 
stadt. At Wolfenbiittel, Luther's Bible, with notes in his 
own handwriting, has been carefully preserved. 

Lippe includes the two territories called Lippe-Detmold 
and Schaumburg-Lippe. 

The chief towns are Detmold and Lemgo. 

Westphalia includes the former Duchy of that name, 
beside several small principalities. This province has large 
coal-fields and mines of iron, lead, copper, and rock salt. Its 
chief manufactures are those of linen, hardware, and cutlery. 
Westphalia abounds with game and honey, and is famous for 
hams cured in a particular manner. 

The chief towns of Westphalia are Munster, Minden, 
Wesel, Paderborn, and Arnsburg. 

Rhenish Prussia lies on both sides of the Rhine, and 
includes the district of Birkenfeld, having Belgium and part 
of Holland on its western border. It comprises the Duchy 
of the Lower Rhine and those of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg. 
A long range of volcanic mountains extends on the eastern 
side of the province, and the vine (which always thrives in a 
volcanic soil) is carefully cultivated on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Moselle. 

The ancient city of Aix-la-Chapelle was the favourite resi- 
dence of Charlemagne, who, for some years, made it the 
capital of his empire. His sword and golden-lettered copy of 
the Gospels still remain there. 

. Cologne on the Rhine was the native place of Agrippina, 
the unhappy mother of Nero. Eau de Cologne is made in 
this city, but its streets are singularly unfragrant to English 
people. 

The chief towns of Rhenish Prussia are Cologne, Coblentz, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Dusseldorf, Elberfeldt, Treves, Bonn, and 
Cleves. 

Nassau possesses many Spas, or mineral springs. Ranges 
of mountains traverse it on the north and south, containing 
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mines of lead, copper, and silver. The banks of the Ehine 
and the Maine are planted with vineyards. 

The chief towns of Nassau are Wisbaden and Weilburg. 

Frankfort is a small territory between Upper and Lower 
Hesse-Darmstadt. 

It was in the city of Frankfort on the Maine that the 
former emperors of Germany were always elected. This 
ceremony took place in the Romer, or Council House, and 
the walls of the chamber are surrounded by niches filled with 
the portraits of all the German Emperors in regular succes- 
sion, from Conrad the First to Francis the Second, who was 
the last emperor of Germany. It is a curious fact that his 
portrait filled the last vacant niche in the walls. Frankfort 
has many manufactures and is a place of great trade. 

Hesse -Darmstadt is divided into Upper and Lower 
Hesse by the little territory of Frankfort. 

Upper Hesse has large iron mines and is noted for its tim- 
ber. 

Lower Hesse is one of the most fertile tracts in Germany. 
It is watered by the Rhine ; and vineyards, orchards, corn- 
fields, and villages are everywhere to be seen. 

The town of Worms is celebrated in history, first for hav- 
ing been the residence of Charlemagne, whose marriage took 
place at Worms, and then for the famous Diet, or Council, 
held in 1521, before which Luther was summoned to appear 
on account of his religious opinions. 

The chief towns of Hesse Darmstadt are Darmstadt, Worms, 
and Mentz. 

Hesse-Cassel contains a great deal of high table-land and 
large beech forests. Iron, cobalt, and copper are obtained 
from the different mines. 

The chief towns are Cassel, Fulda, and Hanau. 

Waldeok consists of two divisions, called Waldeck and 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

The chief towns of the first are Waldeck and Arolsen ; 
Pyrmont (in the second division) is celebrated for its mineral 
waters. 
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Gotha is a manufacturing district, chiefly for linen, cotton, 
leather, glass, metals, and paper. 
The chief town is Gotha. 

Weimar has several detached portions of territory, but the 
most important contains Weimar, the chief city of the Duchy. 
The chief town in the western portion is Eisenach. 

Altenburg consists of two divisions. The chief town is 
Altenburg. 

Reuss is also divided into two distinct portions ; the chief 
towns of which are Gtera and Zodenroda. 

Meiningen has mines of coal and iron, besides large 
quarries of marble. 

The chief town is Meiningen. 

Coburg is an agricultural district, and produces the same 
minerals as Meiningen. The name of this small province 
will always remind us of our wise and good Prince Albert, so 
deservedly lamented by all the English people. 

The chief town is Coburg. 

Schwarzburg (in common with many of the small 
German States) consists of two separate territories. The 
northern portion is called Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, and the 
other Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 

The chief towns of the first are Sonderhausen and Arn- 
stadt — and of the latter Rudolstadt and Frankenhausen. 



the rivers of eastern PRUSSIA. 

The Elbe (after rising in Bohemia) enters the Prussian 
dominions in Saxony, and flowing through Brandenburg, 
receives the Mulda, the Saale, and the Havel on its way to the 
North Sea. 

The Oder is connected by canals with most other rivers in 
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Prussia. It rises in Moravia (a province of Austria), and 
passing through Silesia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, enters 
the Baltic by numerous mouths near Stettin. 

The Vistula also rises in Moravia, and after entering the 
Prussian territories, divides into two great arms to the north 
of Marienwerder ; one flowing into the Frische Haff and the 
other into the Baltic. 

The Pregel and the Niemen flow through the northern 
portion of Prussia Proper, the Pregel falling into the Frische 
Haff and the Niemen into the Curische Haff. 



the rivers op WESTERN PRUSSIA. 

The Rhine enters the Prussian dominions in Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and is joined at Coblentz by the Moselle. It then flows 
across Rhemish Prussia before entering Holland on its course 
toward the North Sea. 

The Moselle rises in France, and takes a very zigzag 
direction across Rhemish Prussia until it joins the Rhine at, 
Coblentz. 

The Weser, the Aller, and the Ems flow through Hanover 
and other recently annexed provinces of North Germany, on 
their way to the North Sea. 



THE EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

The prosperity of the Austrian Empire began in 1273 with 
the reign of the Emperor Rudolph, who had so distinguished 
himself by his courage and abilities (when only count of 
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Hapsburg) that when the line of the old dukes of Austria 
became extinct, the Austrians chose him for their sovereign, 
and the Empire has ever since continued in the possession 
of Rudolph's descendants. 

The power and security of the Austrian Empire were much 
shaken by the events of the French revolution towards the 
end of the last century, and a long struggle ensued between 
it and France ; but the downfall of Napoleon the First left 
Austria as powerful as ever, with a considerable accession of 
territory in the north of Italy and elsewhere. 

From 1815 to 1860 the authority of Austria was paramount 
in northern Italy, notwithstanding the repeated but unsuc- 
cessful struggles made by the Italians to expel their German 
masters. But in 1860, the powerful assistance of jSTapoleon 
the Second, who defeated the Austrians at Magenta and 
Solferino, enabled the Italians, under Victor Emmanuel, king 
of Savoy, to expel the Austrians from Western Lombardy, 
and soon afterwards the whole of Italy and of Sicily (with 
the exception of Venetian Lombardy and the territory of the 
Pope in the vicinity of Rome) were united in one kingdom 
under Victor Emmanuel. 

In 1866, Prussia and Italy declared war against Austria ; 
and although the Italians lost the battle of Custozza, yet the 
victory afterwards won by the Prussians at Sadowa compelled 
the Austrians to resign to Prussia supremacy in Germany, 
and to abandon the province of Venetia to the Italians. 

Austria is bounded on the north by Russia, Prussia, and 
Germany ; on the south by Turkey, the Gulf of Venice, and 
Italy ; on the east by Russia and Turkey ; and on the west by 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 

It now includes the provinces of * 

Bohemia, Croatia, 

Moravia, Dalmatia, 

Austria Proper, Sclavonia, 

The Tyrol, Hungary, 

Illyria, Galicia and Lodomiria, 

Styria, and Transylvania. 
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Bohemia is separated from German Saxony by the Erze, or 
Ore, mountains; it has mines of considerable value and a 
great variety of mineral springs, the chief of which are at 
Toplitz, Carlsbad, and Sedlitz. 

The kingdom of Bohemia became a part of the Austrian 
empire in the year 1526 by the marriage of a native princess 
with the Emperor Ferdinand ; but for many years the 
Austrians ruled their new province with a rod of iron, till 
the national spirit was completely broken by every kind of 
insult and indignity. The Bohemians struggled hard to 
recover their freedom, but their religion and all their ancient 
institutions were rooted out by their conquerors and their 
very language proscribed. Brighter days, however, at length 
dawned upon them under Maria Theresa, and when Bohemia 
was governed in a milder and kinder spirit, it soon became 
as prosperous as any other province of the Austrian empire. 

Prague (the capital city) suffered dreadfully during those 
years of tyranny and persecution, the inhabitants often in- 
curring the displeasure of the emperor, by the resistance they 
made to his authority. On one occasion, when the Imperial 
messenger came with some cruel edicts against the Protestants, 
the indignant citizens actually tossed them out of the window. 
The windows were, unfortunately, very high, but the royal 
messengers alighted safely on a dunghiD, more injured in 
mind than in body. This was in 1618 ; but two years after- 
wards, the daring offenders were severely punished by the 
Austrians after a battle near the city. The best and 
noblest amongst them perished on the scaffold, and many 
thousands were driven into exile, whilst their estates and 
property were confiscated to the government. 

The Bohemians have long been celebrated for possessing 
the art of staining and gilding glass and for the manufacture 
of exceedingly fine linen. 

Moravia was also joined to the Austrian dominions in 
1526, and includes that small portion of Silesia which still 
belongs to this empire. It is a manufacturing province for 
fabrics of woollen, cotton, and linen. 

10 
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Briinn (its chief city) is surrounded by walls, bastions, and 
trenches. Near it stands the dreary fortress of Spielberg, 
once the prison of Silvio Pellico and of many other political 
offenders against the Austrian government. 

Briinn and Olniiitz are the principal towns in Moravia. 

Austria Proper, or the Archduchy of Austria, is the 
most important province of the empire. 

Vienna, on the Danube, is the metropolitan city ; its ancient 
name was Vindabona. The Burg, or imperial palace, in 
Vienna is celebrated for its fine library and museum of an- 
tiquities. In the library is an edict of the Roman senate 
forbiding the Bacchanalia, bearing date 186 years before the 
Christian era. 

Vienna has been twice besieged by the Turks. In 1683 
it was reduced to great extremity and completely surrounded 
by the Turkish hosts. Had they succeeded in taking the 
capital of Austria, the whole of the empire would soon have 
been in their hands, and it would have been a serious thing 
for the central countries of Europe to come under Moslem 
rule. In this strait, the Emperor Leopold sent urgent mes- 
sages to Sobieski king of Poland, telling him of his danger 
and begging that he would come and help him. The 
generous king pressed through every difficulty to go to his 
assistance, and the shouts of joy which hailed his arrival and 
that of the Polish army were heard in the Turkish camp. 
" The king is among them, sure enough ! " cried the Turks, 
and such was the opinion they entertained of Sobieski's 
courage and skill, that, with true Turkish superstition, they 
considered his very presence a sign of their own certain defeat, 
although the army he had brought with him was but a little 
handful when compared with their own. Without any 
delay, Sobieski led his men against the enemy, who, after a 
short resistance, fled in utter confusion, and the Turks have 
not since ventured to encroach upon the territories of their 
western neighbours. 

The descendants of these brave Poles naturally thought it 
a poor return for the ready kindness their fathers had shown 
in the day of Austria's distress, that its sovereign should be 
one of the three crowned heads who, eighty-nine years after- 
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wards, seized upon their beloved country and divided it 
amongst themselves. 

Cracow, on the Vistula, was formerly the Polish metropolis. 
It is situated in a small territory of the same name which 
now belongs to Austria. The royal castle of the former 
kings of Poland is going fast to decay, and is now used as a 
workhouse. Most of the Polish kings were buried at Cra- 
cow, as well as Kosciusko and Poniatowski, often spoken of 
as "the last of the Poles." 

Tyrol (anciently called Rhaetia) seems like a continuation 
of Switzerland, so much does it resemble that country in ap- 
pearance. The great mountains which cross it are still called 
the Rhaetian Alps, and other Alpine chains intersect the 
southern part of the Tyrol, dividing it into three large valleys. 
This province also resembles Switzerland in being a pastoral 
country. The cattle are kept in the valleys during the 
winter, and driven, in the spring, towards the mountains, 
which they ascend higher and higher as the sun gradually 
melts away the snow. 

The head-dresses of the Tyrolese are very peculiar, for the 
men wear straw-hats ornamented with ribands and nosegays, 
and the women, high caps in the shape of a sugar-loaf. 
Wolves and bears are found in the Tyrol ; the chamois in- 
habits the highest peaks of the Alps, where it fancies itself 
secure from the approach of the hunter, whilst the quiet 
little marmot finds shelter in the clefts of the rocks. 

Innsbruck, on the river Inn, is the principal city of the 
province : it contains the splendid tomb of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and the old palace with its " golden roof," not 
actually made of gold, but of copper elaborately gilt. 

At Imst and other towns in the valley of the Inn a 
great many canary birds are reared, and sent to all parts of 
Europe. 

Illyria is very mountainous and includes those districts 
called Carinthia, Carniola, and Istria, besides the islands in 
the Gulf of Quarnero. The northern portion of it is covered 
by the Koric Alps. The Carnic Alps run across the centre 
and the Julian Alps branch off from these, running south- 
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ward towards Croatia and the Adriatic. Flax is grown in 
all the Illyrian valleys, and figs and chestnuts are very abund- 
ant. The olive is particularly cultivated in the Quarnero 
Isles, where the stones and refuse of the fruit are used by the 
inhabitants for fuel. 

Laybach and Klagenfurth are the chief cities of the two 
Duchies of Carinthia and Carniola. Laybach is built on 
uneven ground, with narrow, irregular streets, the footpaths 
of which are kept clean by running streams. 

Trieste (called by the Romans Tergeste) is on the Istrian 
coast, which extends far into the Gulf of Venice, forming the 
peninsula of Illyria. This important commercial city is to 
the neighbouring provinces what Hamburg is to Germany, 
the produce and manufactures of the Austrian dominions 
being chiefly exported from it. People of all nations meet 
in Trieste, as the principal merchants are mostly foreigners. 

The chief towns of Illyria are Laybach, Klagenfurth, 
Trieste, Idria, and Rovigno. 

Styria is also traversed by the Noric and other Alpine 
ranges. 

The city of Gratz on the river Mur is chiefly remarkable 
for its Johanneum, a fine museum founded by the Archduke 
John, after whom it was named. Charles the Tenth of 
France lived for some time at Gratz after the Revolution of 
1830, which exiled him and his family from their native 
country. 

The chief towns of Styria are Gratz and Briick. 

Croatia makes an outlet for Hungary to the sea, and in- 
cludes several islands near the shore. The Julian Alps 
extend along the whole coast. Marble, alabaster, gypsum, 
porphyry, and quartz are found in great abundance in these 
mountains and in that portion of the Carnic Alps which 
runs through the north of Croatia. The principal fruit is 
the Damascene, or damson, plum, from which the Croa- 
tians and Illyrians make their favourite beverage. 

The chief towns of Croatia are Carlstadt and Fiume. 

Dalmatia is a long, narrow province lying along the 
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eastern shore of the Adriatic and having numerous islands. 

The chief of these are Pago, Grossa, Brazza, Lesina, and 
Curzola. 

The Dinaric Alps (dividing Dalmatia from Turkey) are 
wild, rugged mountains full of clefts and ravines. This is 
the warmest province in the Austrian dominions and pro- 
duces dates abundantly. 

Spalatro (a city on the sea-shore) contains the ruins of 
Diocletian's magnificent palace. This emperor was a native 
of Salona, a city now in ruins about three miles from 
Spalatro, and was so attached to his native country that after 
his abdication of imperial power he went there to spend his 
last days. The situation of his palace was admirably chosen, 
being free from those sultry winds to which the coast of 
Istria and many parts of Italy are exposed and commanding 
beautiful views of the surrounding country. The building 
was so vast, that four streets, crossing each other at right 
angles, divided it into four parts, to which an abundant 
supply of water was brought by an aqueduct from Salona. 
The approach to the principal apartment was from a stately 
entrance still called "the golden gate." Diocletian died 
in this splendid retreat in 313. A succeeding emperor (who 
could only have seen it in a state of neglect and decay) tells 
us that "no description can give an idea of its grandeur," 
and even now, though the city of Spalatro has been chiefly 
built out of its ruins, its prodigious remains give a vivid idea 
of the taste and magnificence of the Eoman emperors. 

The chief towns of Dalmatia are Zara, Spalatro, Ragusa, 
and Cattaro. 

Sclavonia is a narrow province lying to the south of 
Hungary, between the rivers Save and Drave. It is famed 
for its great plum orchards, and is in especial favour with 
wasps and hornets, whose enormous nests in its sandy plains 
are not destroyed without great difficulty. The cantharides 
or Spanish flies, used in making blisters, are obtained from 
the forests along the banks of the Save. 

The three chief towns are Esseck, Peterwardein, and 



Peterwardein derives its name from Peter the Hermit, who 
here marshalled his soldiers for the first Crusade. 
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Hungary became subject to Austria in 1527 after the 
battle of Mohacz, in which King Louis the Second was 
killed by the Turks. Louis was succeeded by his brother- 
in-law, Ferdinand (then the reigning emperor of Austria), 
whose successors have ever since been elected kings of 
Hungary. 

For many years before Ferdinand came to the throne, the 
Turks had possessed the greater part of Hungary, and con- 
tinued to hold it until finally expelled by the Austrians. 
But although the crowns of Hungary and Austria were 
thus united on one head, the Hungarians retained con- 
siderable independence ; they had their own laws and 
legislature and a good deal of political freedom. At 
length, the desire of the Austrian emperors to obtain over 
them the same absolute power which they exercised over the 
rest of their subjects, and the dislike of the Hungarians to 
these encroachments on their ancient liberties and laws, led 
to the outbreak of 1848. The Austrian troops were several 
times defeated by the Hungarian armies, and but for the 
powerful assistance of Russia, the emperor would probably 
have lost his Hungarian dominions altogether. 

The native inhabitants of Hungary consist of seven distinct 
races, the chief of which are the Magyars, Slowacks, Croatians, 
Germans, and Wallachians, the last of whom appear to 
occupy the lowest place in the scale of civilization, and are 
held in great contempt by the Magyars for their idle, intem- 
perate habits. Most European plants are produced in Hun- 
gary, from Iceland moss (found amongst the Carpathian 
mountains) to the rice, cotton, tobacco, and water-melons of 
warmer countries; these thrive on the plains, whilst the 
sunny slopes of the hills are covered with orchards and vine- 
yards. 

Buda, on the Danube (the ancient capital of Hungary), is 
connected by a bridge of boats with the modern city of Pesth, 
a town of yesterday's growth compared with Buda, whose 
dark and dingy terraces appear in strong contrast to the 
handsome streets and squares of Pesth ; but there are his- 
torical recollections attached to the old city which are want- 
ing in the new. The broken fragments of baths and other 
buildings speak of the time when Buda was inhabited by the 
Romans, before Attila, their terrible enemy, had taught them 
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to tremble at the name of Hun. The Hungarians were then 
called Huns, and Attila was the fiercest and most warlike 
king they ever had. In the royal palace at Buda are still 
kept the regalia of their former kings, which the Hungarians 
regard with extreme love and veneration. 

At Presburg (another city on the Danube) Maria Theresa 
made her celebrated appeal to her Hungarian subjects for 
protection against the elector of Bavaria, who had threatened 
to dispossess her of her territories. 

The chief towns of Hungary are Buda, Pesth, Presburg, 
and Tokay, the latter famous for its neighbouring vineyards. 

Galicia and Lodomiria (a large province to the north of 
the Carpathian mountains) include that portion of Poland 
which fell to the share of Austria in 1772, when the king 
of Prussia and the empresses of Russia and Austria seized 
upon the Polish kingdom and divided it between them- 
selves. 

There are large mines of salt at Wicliczska, and of sulphur 
at Swosrowice. 

The chief towns of this province are Lemburg, Brody, 
Wicliczska, and Swosrowice. 

Transylvania is chiefly remarkable for mineral produce ; 
its gold mines were worked in the time of the Eomans, and 
the sands of the streams and rivers still abound with the 
same metaL The gold washing is performed by gypsies, who 
pay a yearly rent to the government for the privilege of 
washing the sands of any particular stream. Transylvania 
also produces iron, lead, copper, antimony, arsenic, and 
mercury, besides rock-salt, alum, and saltpetre. 

Paget describes the mixture of luxury and simplicity in 
the habits of the Transylvanian nobility as very amusing. 
Their large, old-fashioned dwellings, though handsome in 
some respects, are very deficient in what we should call com- 
fort ; and it is no uncommon thing to see whitewashed walls 
and bare floors in rooms where the toilet and washing 
apparatus is of solid silver. The inhabitants of this province 
consist of three distinct tribes, — Magyars, Szeklers, and 
Saxons. 
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The chief towns of Transylvania are Hermanstadt, Cron- 
s»adt, and Carlsburg. 



THE MOUNTAINS OF AUSTRIA. 

The Carpathian Mountains bound Hungary on the 
north and east, dividing Transylvania from Turkey on the 
east and south. These mountains are remarkable for their 
mines, which produce nearly every kind of metal, besides 
rock-salt and other minerals. Many other mountain chains 
branch off from these, running through Hungary and the 
adjoining provinces. 

The Rh^tian Alps extend from the north of Italy across 
the Tyrol. 

The Korio Alps, full of glaciers and icefields, bound the 
north of the Tyrol and then cross the north of Illyria into 
Styria. 

The Carnio Alps form the Northern boundary of the 
province of Venice, and stretch across Illyria into Styria and 
Croatia, between the Drave and the Save. 

The Julian Alps branch off from the Carnic in a southerly 
direction towards the Adriatic, running through the southern 
half of Illyria and the province of Croatia. 

The Dinario Alps are a wild, rugged chain of mountains, 
separating Dalmatia from Turkey. 

The Erze (or Ore) and Riesin (or Giant) Mountains 
divide Bohemia from Germany and Prussia. 

The Bohmerwald (or Bohemian Forest) Mountains form 
the western boundary of Bohemia, separating it from 
Bavaria. 
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THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF AUSTRIA. 

The Danube enters Austria near Passau, flowing eastward 
into Hungary; then, bending abruptly to the south, it 
reaches Sclavonia, when it again turns to the east and enters 
Turkey at Arsova on its way to the Black Sea. From the 
numerous caverns amongst the limestone rocks on the banks 
of this river, issues a formidable kind of gnat, which 
spreads in swarms over the plains of Hungary, to the great 
annoyance of the cattle. 

The Inn, the Ems, the Save, the Drave, the Theiss, and 
many other rivers all join the Danube on its course through 
the Austrian dominions. 

The Elbe, the Oder, the Vistula, the Saan, the Bug, 
and the Dniester rise amongst the mountains of Bohemia, 
Moravia, Galicia, and Lodomiria. 

The Neusiedler and Balaton lakes in Hungary are the 
largest in the Austrian empire ; the leeches found in the 
former are an important article of trade. 



SPAIN. 
its boundaries and divisions. 

Spain (anciently called Hispania) is a large peninsula on 
the south of France. For 400 years Hispania was a Roman 
province, and, from the reign of Augustus to the fifth century, 
enjoyed a long period of prosperity ; but when Vandals, 
Goths, and Visigoths came pouring into the country, the 
Romans were dispossessed, and the barbarians eventually 
obtained possession of the whole peninsula. 

In 711 the Visigoths were, in their turn, conquered by the 
Moors from Arabia, and Roderick, the last king of the Goths, 
was killed in a great battle at Xeres de la Frontera (a city 
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between Cadiz and Seville), the survivors taking refuge 
among the fastnesses in the north of Spain. After a time, 
the descendants of the Visigoths gradually recovered some of 
their territories, and founded the kingdom of Leon : other 
provinces were afterwards rescued from the Moors and formed 
into states, of which Castile and Aragon were the chief, and 
the Christians became more and more powerful. 

In the fifteenth century, the two leading states of Castile 
and Aragon were united by the marriage of Ferdinand of 
Aragon with Isabella of Castile ; and in 1492, by the conquest 
of Granada, these sovereigns obtained possession of the last 
territory held by the Moors in Spain, their own power and 
wealth being, at the same time, greatly increased by the dis- 
covery of America and by the conquests they afterwards made 
in the New World. In 1516 the Netherlands, or Low 
Countries, became a part of the Spanish dominions, through 
the accession of Charles the Fifth of Germany to the throne 
of Spain ; but the bigotry and intolerance of Charles's son 
Philip soon raised a rebellion amongst his Belgian subjects, 
who, at length, obtained their independence ; and from this 
time (although Portugal was also added to the crown by 
Philip) the power of Spain began to decline. 

This Philip was the husband of Queen Mary of England. 

A new race of sovereigns of the Bourbon family succeeded 
these Austrian princes on the Spanish throne, but were for 
a short time set aside by Napoleon Buonaparte to make 
room for his brother Joseph. The English (under the Duke 
of Wellington) assisted the Spaniards to get rid of Joseph, 
and compelled the French to retire to their own side of the 
Pyrenees. This event is spoken of in history as " the Penin- 
sular War." 

Spain is bounded on the north by the Bay of Biscay and 
the Pyrenees; on the south and east by the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, and on the west by 
Portugal and the Atlantic. 

It is divided into thirteen provinces, viz. — 

In the North, 

. Galicia, Biscay, 

Asturias, and Navarre. 
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On the South, — Andalusia. 

On the East, 

Aragon, Valencia, 

Catalonia, and Murcia. 

On the West, — Estramadura and Leon. 

And, in the Centre, — Old and New Castile. 



The Balearic Isles in the Mediterranean, the Philippines 
and the Ladrones in the East Indies, the Canaries in the 
North Atlantic, and Cuba and Porto Rico in the West Indies, 
are all islands belonging to Spain. 



THE POUR NORTHERN PROVINCES. 

Galicia is a mountainous province at the north-western 
extremity of the Spanish Peninsula. The sweet chestnut 
grows here very abundantly, and may be called the bread of 
the Galicians, who make it their usual food. 

The city of Corunna, on the coast, is celebrated in the 
history of the Peninsular War as the point to which Sir John 
Moore directed his retreat in 1808, and where he himself 
was killed in the battle under its walls. 

The chief towns of Galicia are Corunna, St Jago de Com- 
postella, and Orense. 

Asturias gives the title of Prince of Asturias to the king 
of Spain's eldest son. It was amongst the mountain fast- 
nesses of Asturias that the Christians found refuge after their 
country had been seized and overrun by the Moors. 

The chief city is Oviedo. 

Biscay includes the three provinces of Biscay Proper, 
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Guipuzcoa, and Alava, through which the Pyrenees extend to 
the borders of Castile. It is a country of beautiful glens, 
valleys, and fertile plains ; and famous for its iron mines, min- 
eral springs, and variously-coloured marbles. The Biscayans 
(or Basques) speak a very peculiar language of their own, 
retaining the dress, customs, and simplicity of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Bilboa, the ancient capital, is the principal port for the 
north of Spain. 

At Vittoria, in 1813, the Duke of Wellington obtained a 
complete victory over Joseph Buonaparte and his army, and 
obliged the French to make a rapid retreat across the 
Pyrenees. 

The chief towns of Biscay are Bilboa, Vittoria, and St 
Sebastian. 

Navarre is almost covered with off-shoots from the 
Pyrenees, except in the southern portion of the province. 
These mountains abound with wolves, wild boars, foxes, and 
wild cats ; the large pine forests furnish a great deal of 
building timber which is sent down the Ebro to Saragossa. 

The chief city is Pampeluna, originally built by Pompey, 
who called it Pompeiopolis. 



THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 

Andalusia is a large and fruitful province occupying the 
whole of the south of Spain, and including the four Moorish 
kingdoms of Granada, Jaen, Cordova, and Seville. 

Granada remained in the possession of the Moors for 250 
years, until conquered in 1492 by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
By the conditions of the treaty between .them, the Moors 
were to be allowed the free exercise of their own religion ; but 
this condition was soon broken by Ferdinand, and the Moors 
were finally expelled. 

The city of Granada, the capital of the ancient kingdom, every- 
where shows traces of its Moorish founders, whose splendid . 
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palace, the Alhambra, is still the chief ornament of the city. 
It was never entirely finished, hut enough remains to show how 
magnificent it would have heen. One hundred and thirty 
slender pillars of white marhle support the arches enclosing 
the famous court, in the centre of which is a fountain sur- 
rounded by thirteen lions from whose mouths the water 
rushes into an immense basin of black marble. The Tower 
of the Two Sisters and the HalJ of the Ambassadors are 
adorned with carvings of most elaborate workmanship, being 
curiously inlaid with gold and mother-of-pearl amongst fishes 
and groups of flowers. The beautiful gardens of the 
Alhambra are famed for their fine terraces and groves of 
lemon, orange, and myrtle. On the top of the hill, above the 
palace, is a seat cut in the rock ; and here the last Moorish 
king used to sit, watching the movements of the enemy, 
during the twelvemonth's siege of Granada. 

Malaga is a port on the southern coast, from whence great 
quantities of raisins, almonds, grapes, figs, and lemons are 
sent every year to England. Malaga was originally built by 
the Phoenicians, and was successively possessed by Cartha- 
ginians, Eomans, Goths, and Moors. A fine old Moorish 
castle, in good preservation and very curiously constructed, 
stands on a sharp point of rock overlooking the city. 

The chief towns of Granada are Granada, Malaga, and 
Almeira. 

Jabn, in the upper part of the valley of the Guadalquiver, 
was celebrated in the time of the Eomans for its mines of 
lead and iron. 

The city of Jaen is quite surrounded by mountains. 

Cordova occupies the rest of Andalusia to the north of 
the Guadalquiver. 

The city of Cordova, on the north bank of the river, con- 
tains a curious mosque built by the Moors in the eighth cen- 
tury, the interior of which strikes every one with astonish- 
ment, as it presents a gloomy labyrinth of pillars, lighted 
only by a few doors and some small cupolas in the roof. 
These pillars have evidently been taken from some ancient 
Eoman temple, and the Arabs appear to have served them as 
Procrustes did his unfortunate guests. To the short ones 
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they added monstrous capitals and thick bases, and those that 
were too long they cut to the right length. 

Seville, in the western part of Andalusia, produces the 
bitter oranges which bear its name, as well as every other 
kind of fruit found in the south of Europe. 

The city of Seville on the banks of the Guadalquiver is 
surrounded by groves of lemon and orange trees and by other 
beautiful flowering shrubs. During the winter months, 
the inhabitants betake themselves to the upper rooms 
of the houses, which are thickly matted and warmed 
by braziers of charcoal But when the hot weather sets 
in, these rooms are shut up; and the whole family 
then remove to the ground-floor, where the rooms open 
into piazzas surrounding a court-yard, converted by an awning 
into a spacious saloon. The incessant playing of the marble 
fountain in the centre of the court not only cools the air, but 
sprinkles a variety of sweet-smelling plants placed near it. 
Here the ladies of the family bring their employments and 
receive the visits of their friends, sitting upon mats or low 
stools, — their eastern origin being thus curiously shown by 
their habits in every-day life. One house in this city is said 
to have been built on the exact model of that of the Soman 
governor of Jerusalem. Columbus was buried in the cathedral 
of Seville, but about thirty years afterwards his body was 
removed to St Domingo, and finally taken to Cuba. The 
stone that originally covered his grave is still left in the 
cathedral at Seville, and bears this inscription in Spanish : — 
" To Castile and Aragon Columbus gave another world." It 
was from Seville that Magellan sailed in 1519, when he em- 
barked on the voyage in which he discovered the straits that 
bear his name. This city was the native place of the Emperors 
Adrian, Trajan, and Theodosius. 

Cadiz stands on a high rocky point crowning a tongue of 
land on the south-western coast, and was originally founded 
by the Phoenicians. It is a port that receives much of the 
produce of the Spanish colonies in the West Indies. 

The town and fortress of Gibraltar have belonged to Great 
Britain ever since 1704. They are strikingly situated on a 
rocky, mountainous headland projecting about three miles 
into the sea. The fortifications of Gibraltar are of wonderful 
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strength, vast galleries having been excavated in the rock, 
which is lined with formidable batteries. The southern 
extremity of this promontory is now called Europa Point, but 
the Greeks called it Calpe, and it was one of the " Pillars of 
Hercules " through which sailed the Phoenician mariners of 
Pharaoh Necho as they entered the Mediterranean after their 
weary voyage from Ezion-Geber. 

The chief towns of Seville are Seville, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. 
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Aragon lies to the south of the Pyrenees, and is almost 
enclosed by mountains infested by bears and wolves. The 
first queen of Henry the Eighth of England was Katherine 
of Aragon, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The city of Saragossa on the Ebro derives its name from 
that of Cc&tarea Augusta, given to it by the Emperor Augus- 
tus, who also presented it with the privileges of a free colony. 
It had previously been the head-quarters of the veteran legion 
of Julius CaBsar. Saragossa sustained a long siege from the 
French in 1809, and is now a declining city. 

The chief towns of Aragon are Saragossa, Huesca, Cala- 
tayud, and Teruel. 

Catalonia also lies to the south of the Pyrenees ; ranges 
of these mountains extend through the whole length of the 
province, and in them are found iron, copper, zinc, and coal, 
besides minerals and precious stones. Manufactures of silk, 
woollen, and linen are carried on in Catalonia, from whence 
nuts, almonds, and cork are exported to England and other 
countries. 

The city of Tarragona has, perhaps, more Koman antiquities 
than any other in Spain. The Emperor Augustus once 
resided there, and to this day may be seen the remains of his 
palace, amphitheatre, circus, and aqueduct. Near the sea is 
the tomb of the Scipios, where the father and uncle of Scipio 
Africanus are said to have been buried. In front of the 
tomb and facing the sea, are the statues of two warriors in a 
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mournful attitude, roughly cut out of the stone and much 
worn by the sea and air. Pliny says that " Tarraco " (the 
ancient name for Tarragona) " was founded by the Scipios, 
who established a colony in it." 

The chief towns of Catalonia are Tarragona, Barcelona, and 
Tortosa. 

Valencia, famous for its raisins, is one of the most beauti- 
ful provinces of Spain, the country near the coast being like 
one continual garden, so thickly is it dotted over with orange, 
mulberry, olive, and ilex-trees. 

The city of Valencia shows traces of its Moorish founders 
in almost every street ; the designs over the ancient gateways 
and the chiselling of the ornaments over the* doors and 
windows bear evident tokens of their workmanship. 

The chief towns of Valencia are Valencia and Alicante. 

Murcia is one of the most barren districts in Spain, and 
the mountains abound with wolves, bears, and foxes. 

The city of Carthagena on the coast was founded by the 
Carthaginians, and was the capital of their Spanish posses- 
sions until taken from them by the Romans b.c. 210. Cartha- 
gena is said, by Livy, to have been one of the richest cities in 
the world. 

Monia is the only other town of importance in this 
province. 



THE TWO WESTERN PROVINCES. 

Estremadtjra contains immense plains, and in accordance 
with an ancient custom in Spain, the sheep are, in the 
autumn, brought down from the mountains to winter in the 
verdant plains of Estremadura. Some millions of sheep per- 
form this journey every year, returning to the mountains on 
the approach of summer. 

Badajos on the Guadiana is the chief city of the province ; 
and, being a place of some strength, it sustained siege after 
siege during the Peninsular War, but was taken at last by the 
Duke of Wellington's army, when the unfortunate inhabitants 
were cruelly treated by the victorious soldiers. 
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Truxillo and Placentia are the other chief towns of Estre- 
madura. 

Leon includes the smalleT provinces of Leon, Palencia, 
Zamora, Toro, Valladolid, and Salamanca, and is bounded on 
the north and south by high ranges of mountains. The in- 
habitants of the Asturian mountains in the north of Leon are 
engaged during the summer with their cattle and sheep, but 
at other seasons they collect a great deal of Iceland moss and 
other medicinal plants for the markets of Leon and Madrid. 

The chief towns of Leon are Leon, Palencia, Zamora, Toro, 
Salamanca, Valladolid, and Ciudad-Rodrigo, from whence the 
Duke of Wellington derived his title of Duke of Eodrigo. 



THE TWO CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Old Castile is so called from having been first recovered 
from the Moors. This province includes the smaller ones of 
Burgos, Soria, Segovia, and Avila. 

The town of Soria is very near the ruins of Numantia, a 
place celebrated in ancient history. As the inhabitants of 
this city had successively defeated the grandfather of Pompey 
the Great and the Consul Mancinus, the Eomans were glad 
to make a treaty with them : the Numantines stipulating for 
nothing more than to retain their independence, and to be 
considered the friends and allies of Rome. 

Tiberius Gracchus (then a quaestor in the Eoman army) was 
a principal party to this treaty, the observance of which was 
solemnly promised by all the other officers, and accordingly, 
the Numantines spared the lives of 10,000 Roman soldiers 
who were then in their power. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the Senate and people of Rome were base enough to send 
Scipio Africanus with strict orders of extermination against 
them. Scipio did not attempt to storm the city, but sur- 
rounded it with earth-works, so that none of the inhabitants 
could escape, and then left them to starve. It is not exactly 
known whether the few miserable survivors perished by set- 
ting fire to their doomed city, or whether they were sold as 

11 
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slaves, but the whole affair reflects extreme disgrace upon the 
Romans, and Tiberius Gracchus indignantly reproached his 
countrymen for their treachery and bad faith. 

Segovia contains the oldest mint in Spain and a fine aque- 
duct, still perfect* supposed to have been constructed in the 
time of Trajan. 

The chief towns of Old Castile are Burgos, Soria, Segovia, 
and Avila. 

New Castile is a large province in the centre of the 
kingdom, and includes the smaller ones of Madrid, Guada- 
laxara, Cuenca, Toledo, and La Mancha. 

The Sierra Morena, or Black Mountains, between New 
Castile and Andalusia, are richer in minerals than any others 
in Spain ; the quicksilver mines at Almadan have been 
worked for nearly 3,000 years, and produced the vermilion 
formerly sent to Rome. Some hills amongst this range are 
entirely composed of " plum-pudding stone." The scenery is 
of the wildest description, the mountains being full of deep 
cuts and ravines (mostly the beds of winter torrents), where 
the gum cistus, the sumach, and the Daphne mezereon grow in 
the wildest profusion. 

Madrid, on a branch of the Tagus, is the metropolis of 
Spain. Its situation is anything but desirable, being ex- 
tremely cold in winter and unbearably hot in summer, whilst 
the absence of trees in the bare stony ground of the surround- 
ing country, makes it look very dreary and barren. 

The ladies of Madrid generally dress in black, having a 
slight veil attached to the comb at the back of the head, 
instead of a bonnet. Bull-fighting is the one absorbing 
amusement of the inhabitants, one day in the week being 
always set apart for this degrading and inhuman sport. The 
intense interest with which both men and women regard the 
contest is truly astonishing ; for whether a bull or a man be 
in danger their delight is extreme, especially if the horse and 
his rider happen to be overthrown and in danger of being 
gored by the bull. 

The chief towns of New Castile are Madrid, Guadalaxara, 
Cuenca, Toledo, Talavera, and Ciudad-Real. 
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THE BITERS OF SPAIN. 

The Ebro rises in the Asturian mountains and flows across 
Aragon and Catalonia, entering the Mediterranean a little 
below Tortosa. 

The Guadalaviar and the Jucar also fall into the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Dotjro rises in the mountains of Old Castile, and the 
Tagus in those of Aragon ; both rivers take a westerly direc- 
tion towards Portugal. 

The Guadiana finds its source in La Mancha and runs 
westward as far as Badajos, where it bends to the south and 
enters the Atlantic between Andalusia and Portugal. 

The. Gttadalquiver also rises in La Mancha, and flowing 
across Andalusia, falls into the Atlantic at St Lucar. 



THE SPANISH ISLANDS. 

The Balearic Isles in the Mediterranean belong to 
Spain, of which the largest are Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza. 
These islands were said by the ancients to " rise out of the 
sea like pigs' backs." 

Majorca produces olives, oranges, figs, melons, and saffron, 
which are sent to England, France, and Spain, besides palm- 
brooms and baskets. 

The Carthaginians formerly had settlements in Majorca, 
and the islanders served in their armies as slingers during the 
Punic wars. 

The chief town of Majorca is Palma. 

Minorca is almost destitute of trees, and the fruits are 
inferior to those of Majorca. Capers grow wild in Minorca, 
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and are a chief article of export. This island is celebrated 
for the variety of its beautiful marbles. 
The chief town is Port Mahon. 

Iviza is a pretty little island, and was noted for its 
figs as long ago as the time of the elder Pliny. A great deal 
of salt is exported from Iviza. 

The chief city has the same name as the island. 



PORTUGAL. 

ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Portugal, anciently called Lusitania, occupies the western 
portion of the Spanish peninsula, but did not obtain its pre- 
sent name of P&rtticale, or Portugal, until the eighth cen- 
tury. It was a Roman province for some centuries, both be- 
fore and after the Christian era, and was overrun by the 
Moors when they took possession of Spain. 

Portuguese voyagers made many discoveries during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and in 1408, Vasco de 
Gama accomplished the long-talked-of passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope. In 1578 Philip of Spain seized upon Portu- 
gal, and the greater part of her foreign possessions passed into 
the hands of the Dutch. When Portugal was invaded by 
the French in 1807, John the Sixth removed with his family 
for some years to Brazil, and it was not without years of 
misery and bloodshed that his granddaughter, Donna Maria, 
was established on the throne in 1833. 

This country resembles Spain in its general appear- 
ance, but it is more luxuriant, and especially liable to earth- 
quakes. As Portugal is very rugged and mountainous, mules 
are used in travelling, and if people cannot ride, they are car- 
ried in litters, the roads being so bad that carriages are little 
used. 
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The mountain districts produce fine marble and plenty of 
iron. 

Portugal is bounded on the north and east by Spain, and 
on the west and south by the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is divided into six provinces, viz. — 

Minho, Estremadura, 

Tras Os Montea, Alemtejo, 

Beira, and Algarve. 

Minho is properly called " Entre Douro e Minho" because 
this province lies between the two rivers of those names. 

The chief towns of Minho are Oporto and Braga. 

Oporto is on the sea-coast, just at the mouth of the river 
Douro. The wine called 4i port," is made from the vineyards 
on the banks of this river. 

Of Tras Os Montes, the chief town is Braganza. Cathe- 
rine, wife of Charles the Second of England, was a daughter 
of the duke of Braganza, who, in 1640, became king of 
Portugal after the separation of that kingdom from Spain. 

Of Beira, the chief towns are Coimbra and Almeida. 

Coimbra, on the Mondego, contains the only University in 
Portugal. This city suffered severely from the earthquake 
of 1755. 

Of Estremadura the chief city is Lisbon, the capital of 
Portugal. This city, at the mouth of the Tagus, looks very 
imposing at a little distance, but is described by those who 
have seen it as intolerably filthy, and infested (like Con- 
stantinople) with numbers of lean, hungry dogs that wander 
about the streets. The dreadful earthquake of 1755 destroyed 
the greater part of Lisbon and killed more than sixty thou- 
sand persons. Many of the inhabitants have country-houses 
at the neighbouring town of Cintra, which is situated in a 
beautiful valley abounding with fruits and flowers. 

Alemtejo is so badly supplied with water, that many 
districts are quite uninhabitable. 
The chief town is Evora. 
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Of Algarvb, the chief town is Lagos, on the coast. 



THE PORTUGUESE RIVERS. 

The Minho makes part of the northern boundary of Por- 
tugal, dividing that country from Spain, and then falls into 
the Atlantic 

The Douro, after entering Portugal, separates the pro- 
vinces of Minho and Tras Os Montes from that of Beira, and 
reaches the Atlantic at Oporto. 

The Tagus, after leaving Spain, divides Beira from Alem- 
tejo, and then runs through Estremadura towards Lisbon, 
where it falls into the Atlantic. 

Part of the Guadiana flows southward through the pro- 
vince of Alemtejo, and divides Algarve from Spain before 
entering the same ocean. 



ITALY. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Italy (or Italia, as it was anciently called) is a long 
peninsula in the shape of a boot, with the island of Sicily 
nearly touching the point of its toe. 

For some centuries before and after the Christian era, this 
was the most important country in the world ; at the time 
of its greatest prosperity, the Eoman empire extended from 
Britain to the shores of the Caspian Sea. Borne then proudly 
called herself " the mistress of the world ; " but in the year 
476, the empire was broken up, and for nearly 300 years 
Italy was possessed by various hordes of barbarians. During 
the ten succeeding centuries, Germany, Spain, France, and 
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Austria by turns contended for the possession of Italy, and 
seized upon her fairest provinces. Disputes between different 
states and parties too often furnished a pretext for the inter- 
ference of foreigners who would afterwards turn against those 
whom they had been pretending to help, in order to obtain 
their territories for themselves. 

The Italians long ceased to interfere with the course pur- 
sued by their numerous masters. Accustomed for centuries 
to a state of slavery and depression, it mattered little to them 
whether Frenchmen or Austrians obtained the victory ; and 
from being the most active, intelligent, and industrious people 
in Europe, they sank into apparent indolence and apathy. 
But the last few years have made a change in this respect. 
Men of superior mind amongst the Italians laboured to con- 
vince the people that the best way to recover the freedom 
they had lost was to prove that they were fit to govern 
themselves, and in 1860 these efforts were at length crowned 
with success by the powerful aid of the French emperor. 
The Austrians (defeated at Mafgenta and Solferino) were com- 
pelled to cede Western Lombardy, and their allies (the king 
of Naples and the dukes of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma) 
took refuge in flight. Thus, with the exception of Venetia 
and the small territory immediately surrounding Eome 
(which remained under French protection though still subject 
to the Pope), the whole of Italy formed one kingdom under 
Victor Emmanuel, who now exchanged the title of King of 
Sardinia for that of Italy. 

In 1866 (this time in alliance with Prussia) Italy once 
more declared war against Austria ; and although defeated at 
the battle of Custozza, obtained by the Treaty of Prague the 
last Italian possession of the Austrian crown, and when 
Venetia was united to the other Italian provinces, Italy was 
free, from the Alps to the Adriatic. 

Italy is the only country in Europe, except Greece, where 
buffaloes are found ; many other wild animals inhabit the 
mountains and forests, such as the tiger-cat, boar, stag, marmot, 
and badger, and the crested-porcupine is found in the Neapo- 
litan provinces. 

Italy is bounded on the north by the Alps, on the south 
and west by the Mediterranean, and on the east by the Gulf 
of Venice, sometimes called the Adriatic Sea. 
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THE KINGDOM OP ITALY. 

The Kingdom of Italy now consists of nine divisions, 
viz. — 

The Sardinian Territory, The Marches, 

Lombardy, Umbria, 

Venetia, Tuscany, 

Emilia, Neapolitan provinces, 
and Sicilian provinces. 



The Sardinian Territory comprises the provinces of 

Taurino, Alessandria, 

Kovaro, Cuneo, 

Pavia, Genoa, 
and Porto Maurizio, 

with those of Cagliari and Sassari in the Island of 
Sardinia. 

These provinces formerly included nearly the whole of 
Liguria and part of Cisalpine Gaul. The fertile plains between 
the Alps and the Apennines produce the most luxuriant crops, 
the fields being divided by mulberry trees festooned with 
vines which reach from tree to tree, a practice common through- 
out all Northern Italy. 

The city of Taurino, or Turin, is finely built, and the most 
important in Sardinia. Majestic trees shade its wide pave- 
ments, and these are kept clean by a profusion of running 
water. 

In the city of Genoa the houses rise one above another 
from the shore (like the seats in an amphitheatre) to the 
height of 600 feet. On the flat roofs of the palaces are placed 
large boxes supported by arches and filled with orange, lemon, 
myrtles, pomegranates, and other flowering shrubs ; the ver- 
dure and freshness of these lofty gardens being secured by the 
incessant playing of the fountains, which, in Genoa, are every- 
where to be seen. The principal manufactures are those of 
silk and velvet. 

The other chief towns in Sardinia are Novaro, Pavia, Ales- 
sandria, Cuneo, and Porto Maurizio, with those of Cagliari 
and Sassari in the Island of Sardinia. 
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This Island is divided into two provinces of the same name 
as its chief towns, and is very wild and mountainous, abound- 
ing in silver, copper, lead, and iron ores. There is an animal 
peculiar to it, described by Pliny, and called by the natives 
" moufflon," which is something like a sheep, only covered 
with hair instead of wool. It is very shy, and swift when 
pursued ; the forests abound with game. 

Lombardy comprises the provinces of 



Sondrio, 


Bergamo, 


Como, 


Brescia, 


Milano, 


and Cremona. 



This is a beautiful territory, lying between the Rhaetian 
Alps and the river Po, and including much of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Silk, wine, and fruit are its chief products, and a good deal 
of rice is grown between Mantua and. Pa via. 

Milan, the principal city of Lombardy, is one of the finest 
in Europe, and nearly 500 years were occupied in building 
its magnificent cathedral. The Milanese are celebrated for 
their love of the fine arts, and they have many flourishing 
manufactures. 

The other chief towns of Lombardy are Sondrio, Como, 
Bergamo, Brescia, and Cremona. 

Venetia lies immediately below the Carnic Alps, extending 
southward to the Gulf of Venice and to the river Po. It 
includes the provinces of 

Belluno, Padova, 

TJdine, Vicenza, 

Treviso, Verona, 

Venezia, Mantua, 
and Rovigo. 

all of which were formerly comprised in the ancient province 
of Venetia. 

Venice is a grand old city, built on a cluster of small 
islands in the Gulf, and for many centuries its commercial 
importance far exceeded that of any other in Europe. In 
this respect Venice is now a city of the past, but stories of 
its former wealth and grandeur are sung by the gondo- 
liers, as they ply their oars through its watery streets. A 
gondola (the universal substitute for a carriage in Venice) is 
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a long, narrow vessel, painted black, which glides through the 
water with great rapidity, having in the middle a luxurious 
apartment furnished with cushions, blinds, and windows, for 
the Venetian summers are very hot. 

Mantua and Verona are both ancient cities ; Mantua was 
the birth-place of the poet Virgil, and Verona that of the 
elder Pliny and of Cornelius Nepos. The old Roman 
amphitheatre in Verona is the most perfect structure of the 
kind now in existence. 

The other chief towns of Venetia are Vicenza, Padua, Tre- 
viso, Udine, Belluno, and Rovigo. 

Emilia contains the provinces of 

Piacenza, Modena, 

Massa e Carrara, Ferrara, 

Parma, Bologna, 

Reggio, ( Ravenna, 

and Forli. 

This division includes the northern part of Etruria and the 
remaining portion of Cisalpine Gaul. The marble quarries 
of Carrara have been wrought ever since the time of Augustus 
Caesar. Some of them produce the fine white marble so much 
prized by sculptors. Modena once sent a queen to England 
in the person of Mary Beatrice, the wife of James the Second, 
who was the daughter of a duke of Modena. 

The principal towns of Emilia are Piacenza, Carrara, 
Parma, Reggio, Modena, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, and 
Rimini. 

The Marches comprise the provinces of 

Pesaro e Urbino, Macerata, 

Ancona, and Ascoli. 

These are all maritime provinces on the western shore of 
the. Gulf of Venice, and include the northern portion of 
ancient TJmbria besides most of Picenum. 

The town of Ancona was founded by the Greeks, ancon 
being a Greek word meaning "an elbow," which exactly 
describes the shape of the ground on which the town is built. 
Ancona was famous for its purple dye ; and, being one of the 
principal Roman stations in the Adriatic, it was occupied by 
Julius Caesar directly after he had passed the Rubicon. 
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The other chief towns in the Marches are Pesaro, Macerata, 
Ascoli, and Fermo. 

Umbbia still represents much of the ancient province of 
the same name and also part of Etmria. The plain of Rieti 
is one of the most beautiful spots in Italy. 

The chief towns are Perugia and Rieti. 

Tuscany comprises the provinces of 

Firenze, Livorno, 

Arezzo, Pisa, 

Lucca, Siena, 
and GroBseto. 

It also includes the greater part of ancient Etruria and 
much of the immense plain that stretches along the western 
shore of Central Italy. This plain is so unhealthy as to he 
quite uninhabitable at some seasons of the year, although, in 
former times, this was the most thickly peopled district of 
Etruria. The hot, sulphurous springs in the lagoons yield 
great quantities of borax, but their heat and smell are almost 
intolerable. 

Florence on the Arno is, at present, the capital of the 
kingdom of Italy, and is described as " a magnificent city of 
bridges, palaces, and churches." In one of these churches 
Michael Angelo and Galileo were buried. Florence has long 
been celebrated for its splendid galleries of painting and 
statuary, founded by "the Medici," a rich and powerful 
family of Florentine merchants, who afterwards became 
the sovereigns of the city. 

Leghorn is a busy sea-port on the Mediterranean, whose 
outer harbour is protected by a mole, erected by Cosmo 
de Medici. Leghorn has a considerable coral fishery; it 
has long been celebrated for the manufacture of hats and 
bonnets, and its huge warehouses are crowded with all kinds 
of produce. 

Pisa, a curious old city, was famed in the days of its pros- 
perity for its grave magnificence. The famous Campanile, or 
" Leaning Tower," is chiefly remarkable for being so much 
out of the perpendicular. The most beautiful object at Pisa 
is the cemetery, with its arcades of pure white marble and 
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ancient sculptures. In the centre is an enormous mound of 
earth, brought from Palestine during the Crusades. 

The other chief towns of Tuscany are Lucca, Arezzo, Siena, 
and Grosseto. 

The Neapolitan Provinces comprise those of 

Abruzzo Ultra I., Napoli, 

Abruzzo Ultra II., Pnncipato Citra, 

Abruzzo Citra, Baailicata, 

Molise, Ban, 

Terra di Lavoro, Otranto, 

Benevento, Calabria Citra, 

Capitanata, Calabria Ultra II., 

Pnncipato Ultra, and Calabria Ultra I. 

These provinces include "the boot" of Italy, the heel and 
toe of which are formed by the remarkable promontories of 
Otranto and Calabria. In ancient times they comprised the 
southern portion of Picenum, the country of the Yestini and 
Frentani, Apulia, Samnium, Campania, Lucania, and the 
country of the Brutii, but so many colonies were established 
by the Greeks in the south of Italy that it was often called 
Magna Grsecia. This delightful climate produces lemons, 
oranges, grapes, figs, and olives in abundance. The silk- 
worms of Calabria feed on a different kind of mulberry leaf 
to that usually seen in the north of Italy, and the silk is 
particularly strong ; but it was from the silky fibres of the 
curious pinna marina that the robes of the Roman emperors 
were woven. The native sea of the pinna was the Gulf of 
Otranto, which separates the province of Otranto from 
Calabria. The Murex, obtained from the same Gulf, is still 
used for dyeing wooL 

The city of Naples is beautifully situated on the shore of 
the Bay of the same name at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. 
The roofs of the houses are flat, and adorned, like those of 
Genoa, with shrubs and flowers, these elevated gardens being 
the favourite resort of the Neapolitan ladies. 

Mount Vesuvius is still the most active volcano on the 
continent of Europe. During its first eruption, in the year 
79, the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were so completely 
buried under the showers of ashes and streams of burning 
lava, that the fact of their ever having existed ceased to be 
remembered, and it was not until 1706, during the sinking of 
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a well in the village of Kesina, that Herculaneum was acci- 
dentally discovered. Since that time, in both cities, theatres, 
streets, villas, and shops have been brought to light, and the 
work of excavation is yet going on. Domestic implements 
of all kinds have been found, as well as beautiful statues, 
vases, and paintings, which have all been placed in the 
Neapolitan Museum. 

The other chief towns of the Neapolitan provinces are 
Teramo, Aquila, Chieti, Capi, Campo Basso, Benevento, 
Solerno, Bari, Otranto, Tarento, Cosenza, and Eeggio. 

The Sicilian Provinces in the Island of Sicily are those 
of 

Messina, Girgenti, 

Palermo, Caltanicetta, 

Trapani, Catania, 

and Koto. 

Sicily is separated from Italy by a narrow channel called 
the Strait of Messina. In this strait were the famous rock 
and whirlpool, known as Scylla and Charybdis, the terror of 
the mariners of ancient times, who said that " all who tried 
to escape the one were sure to fall into the other." This 
afterwards passed into a proverb, applicable to people who, in 
trying to avoid one evil, manage to fall into another. The 
constant chafing of the sea round the base of Scylla has 
hollowed many a deep cavern, where (even in calm weather) 
the waves dash and moan with a melancholy sound, but 
bellow with tremendous noise during a storm. Many of the 
sharp projections of this famous rock have been worn away 
by the constant action of the sea, and frequent earthquakes 
have considerably widened the former channel between it 
and Chary bd is. 

Some very curious remains still exist in Syracuse of the 
old prisons and catacombs. These prisons appear to have 
once been stone quarries, and are cut out of the solid rock. 
" Dionysius's Ear " is still to be seen, where he is said to have 
listened to the conversation of his unfortunate captives. 
This excavation runs into the hill in the shape of the letter 
S, and the groove along the pointed roof probably concentrated 
the prisoners' voices; the pains taken in its construction 
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and the perfect smoothness of its carefully chiseled sides show 
that it was intended for some especial purpose* 

The catacombs are also excavated in the rock, and the 
deep recesses on each side of the street in this city of the 
dead still contain the cells where the bodies were deposited. 

The other principal towns of the Sicilian provinces are 
Palermo, Messina, Trapani, Girgenti, Caltanicetta, Catania, 
and Koto. 



The Romish Territory, in the immediate vicinity of 
Rome, is still governed by the Pope, who is the head of the 
Romish Church. It comprises the surrounding district, with 
the provinces of Viterbo, Civita Vecchia, Velletri, and 
Frosinone. These include the southern portion of Etruria 
and the old province of Latium. The same vast, unhealthy 
plain that stretches along the coast of Tuscany also extends 
into the Romish Territory, part of it being called "the 
Campagna" and part of it "the Pontine marshes," through 
which it is considered dangerous to travel during the hot 
nights of summer. 

Rome is a very celebrated city, not only because it was the 
capital of the most powerful empire in the world, but because, 
as the authority of the Popes increased, they ruled the affairs 
of nations in every quarter of the globe. One of the most 
interesting ruins in Rome is the Coliseum, an immense amphi- 
theatre where the ancient Romans assembled to witness those 
terrible fights of gladiators and wild beasts, in which they 
took such a savage delight ; it was also the place where thou- 
sands of Christians perished during the dreadful persecutions 
of Nero, Domitian, and Trajan ;. but not a single step now re- 
mains of the stone seats which then rose from the arena in 
regular succession. 

The Arch of Titus, built to commemorate his victory over 
the unhappy Jews, the Arch of Constantino, and the Column 
of Trajan are still standing in Rome. 

The other chief towns in the Pope's dominions are Civita 
Vecchia, Viterbo, Velletri, Frosinone, and Tivoli. 
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San Marino is a very small territory lying between the 
provinces of Pesaro and Forli. 

Its chief town is also called San Marino. 



THE MOUNTAINS OP ITALY. 

The Pennine, BhjETIan, and Carnic Alps, which divide 
Italy from Switzerland and Austria, are always covered with 
snow and glaciers. The principal peaks are those of the 
Great St Bernard, the Simplon, Mount St Gothard, Mount 
Spliigen, and Mount Oro. 

Another range of Alps runs southward through the king- 
dom of Sardinia ; the principal summits are those of the 
Little St Bernard and Mont 'Blanc, "the monarch of 
mountains." 

The Apennines extend from Sardinia to the southern ex- 
tremity of Italy. The country lying between them and the 
sea is peculiarly liable to earthquakes. 

The Neptunian Mountains in Sicily stretch quite across 
the northern part of the island, from the Strait of Messina 
to the western shore. 

The Italian volcanoes are those of Vesuvius (already men- 
tioned) in the kingdom of Naples, Mount Etna in Sicily, and 
some others in the Lipari Islands, the principal of which is 
in Stromboli. 



THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF ITALY. 

The Po, the largest of the Italian rivers rises on the 
eastern side of the Alps between France and Italy, and after 
forming the southern boundary of Lombardy, falls into the 
Gulf of Venice. 
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The Stura, the Ticino, the Adtge, the Oglio, the Adda, 
and many other rivers join the Po in its course across the 
north of Italy. 

The Tiber, upon whose hanks stands the city of Rome, is 
so exceedingly muddy that its waters are often quite yellow, 
and scarcely ever clear. It is still subject to the sudden 
floods mentioned by ancient writers, when the streets near it 
are laid under water. 

The Eugone is a very small river falling into the Gulf of 
Venice, but famous in history as the Rubicon which Caesar 
hesitated to cross, when trying to decide whether he should 
plunge his country into civil war by going with his army to 
Rome to oppose the faction of Pompey ; and to this day we 
often hear it said that people " have crossed the Rubicon " 
when they have taken the first step towards any dangerous 
or difficult undertaking. 

The Arno in Tuscany is the only other Italian river of 
much consequence. 

The largest lakes in Italy are at the foot of the Alps 
in Venetian Lombardy, viz. Maggiore, Lugano, Como, and 
Garda. 

Those of Bolsena and Celano are in the centre of Italy. 



the islands or italt. 

Elba is an irregularly-shaped island, near the coast of 
Tuscany, from which it is separated by the channel of Pioni- 
bino. Its chief town is Porto Ferrajo, the residence of 
Napoleon the First during the short time that elapsed be- 
tween his first abdication in 1814 and his return to France 
in the following year. 

Ischia (the ancient ^Enaria) is a pretty, fertile island at 
the northern entrance of the Bay of Naples. It is of vol- 
canic origin, and abounds with warm springs, which are much 
frequented by Neapolitan invalids. 
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Capri is very rocky and beautiful This island stands at 
the southern entrance of the Bay of Xaples, and is connected 
with many events of by-gone times. Extensive ruins still 
exist of the villa built by the Emperor Tiberius, who re- 
sided a long time in Caprese. 

The Lipajri Islands are a volcanic group lying to the 
north of Sicily, the chief of which are Iipari, Vulcano, 
Folicudi, Alicudi, Stromboli, and Salini. The shores of the 
latter island abound with the pinna marina. These islands 
supply Europe with pumice stone, used for polishing marble 
and many other purposes. They were formerly called the 
jEolian Isles, after iEolus, one of their kings, who used to 
foretell the coming changes of the wind by observing the 
smoke of the different volcanoes, so the poets said the winds 
must be at his command. The volcano of Stromboli has 
frequent eruptions. 

The chief town of these islands is Lipari. 



Malta and Gozo (two islands in the Mediterranean, lying 
about sixty miles to the south of Sicily) now belong to Great 
Britain. They were first discovered by the Phoenicians and 
then became the property of the Carthaginians, from whom 
they were taken by the Komans in the first Punic war. Malta 
was then called Melita, and is believed to be the island on 
which the apostle Paul was shipwrecked, on his voyage to 
Rome, when " the barbarous people " showed him and his 
companions " no little kindness." Many years of persevering 
industry have been required to bring this once barren island 
to its present state of fruitfulness, the greater part of the 
soil having been brought from Italy and Sicily. It is now 
celebrated for its figs and oranges, and produces a great deal 
of cotton. 

The principal towns of Malta are Citta Vecchia and 
Valetta. The Maltese are renowned throughout the Medi- 
terranean for their good seamanship, and speak a mixed lan- 
guage of Italian and Arabic. 
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GREECE. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Greece (one of the most celebrated countries in the world) 
formerly included some of the southern provinces of European 
Turkey, besides the island of Crete, the Ionian Isles, and all 
those in the Archipelago. Its present limits are confined to 
■the province of Iivadia, the peninsula called the Morea, the 
Ionian Isles, and many of the Archipelagan islands on the 
eastern and southern shores. The history of Ancient Greece 
is exceedingly interesting, and the pleasure of reading it is 
greatly increased by comparing the map of Greece in the 
ancient atlas with that of Greece in the present day ; for, 
although many names have been altered, it is quite possible 
to have clear ideas of the situation of the different places 
mentioned. 

The present province of Iivadia was called Hellas by the 
ancients, but the Hellenes were not the earliest possessors of 
the country. As soon as they became settled in it, they dis- 
possessed those who were there before them and peopled it 
with their own nation, consisting of four tribes, — iEolians, 
Achaians, Ionians, and Dorians, who soon spread themselves 
in different directions. These were afterwards joined by 
colonists from Egypt and Phoenicia, and the name of Hellas 
was changed to that of Greece, after Grascus a prince of 
Thessaly. 

The Morea was then called The Peloponnesus, and the 
Greeks became a very powerful nation, justly celebrated for 
their love of learning and philosophy, and for their know- 
ledge of the finer arts. They were passionately fond of their 
beautiful country, and successfully repelled the great Per- 
sian armies with which Darius and his son Xerxes threatened 
to overwhelm them. But the Peloponnesians and the other 
Greeks were unfortunately so foolishly jealous of each other, 
and so incessantly quarrelling amongst themselves, that 
Philip of Macedon found it an easier task to conquer them 
than he expected, and Greece became a part of his dominions 
after the battle of Cheronsea, which took place 338 years be- 
fore the Christian era. 
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After this event, the national character of the Greeks 
seemed to undergo a change. The brilliant conquests of 
Philip's son Alexander, in Europe, Africa, and Asia, cheated 
them, for a time, into the belief that while serving in his 
armies, they were acquiring fame for themselves ; but they 
soon found that they had only been gathering laurels for 
another, and sunk into abject despondency. Two centuries 
after Alexander's death, came the Romans, to whom they 
made but a feeble resistance ; and, after a short contest, Greece 
was included in the great Roman empire. 

When that declined, this unfortunate country was governed 
by a variety of masters until the year 1481, when it was 
completely conquered by the Turks, who kept possession of 
it for 340 years. At length, in 1821, the Greeks determined 
on making one last effort to recover their national independ- 
ence, and in this they were finally assisted by England and 
other European powers. After eight years of war and misery, 
the Turks were obliged to sign a treaty, saying that Greece 
should henceforth be an independent country, governed by 
her own laws. Everybody rejoiced when the Greeks were 
delivered from Turkish rule, and in 1832 they chose a king 
for themselves. This was Otho, a Bavarian prince, who, in 
1863, had to retire in favour of Prince George of Denmark, 
a younger brother of Alexandra, princess of Wales. 

Wolves, jackals, boars, goats, and deer inhabit the wilder 
and more thickly-wooded parts of Greece ; bears are some- 
times met with in the mountains which divide it from 
t Turkey, and large flocks of bustards are to be seen in the 
plains near Thebes. 

The prickly pear (to the leaves of which the cochineal 
insect adheres when in a torpid state) grows abundantly, 
both in the plains and mountains. 

The kingdom of Greece is bounded on the north by the 
Turkish provinces of Trikala and Albania ; on the south by 
the Levant ; on the east by the Archipelago, and on the 
west by the Ionian Sea. 

The Levant, Archipelago, and Ionian Seas are all parts of 
the Mediterranean. 

Greece is now divided into, the two provinces of 
Livadia and the Morea, 
having many islands near the shores and in the Archipelago. 
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NORTHERN GREECE. 



Livadia occupies all the north of modern Greece, and in- 
cludes the ancient provinces of Attica, Boeotia, Phocis, the 
three Locri, Doris, ^Etolia, and Acarnania. It is divided into 
two provinces called Western and Eastern Greece, and is 
separated from the Morea by the Gulf of Lepanto. This 
gulf is sometimes spoken of as the Gulf of Corinth. 

Athens, the capital of Greece, is built on the side of a 
high, rocky eminence rising out of a plain near the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of iEgina, but the ancient city far exceeded 
the present in size and beauty. It was connected with the 
port at the Piraeus by long walls, cunningly built by Themis- 
tocles whilst the Spartan ambassadors, sent to protest 
against them, were detained on various pretexts till they were 
finished. 

The greater part of modern Athens was laid in ruins during 
the war with the Turks ; but larger and more convenient 
houses are now springing up, and it again begins to look like 
a busy city. Amongst these streets of yesterday, the magni- . 
ficent ruins of temples, built more than two thousand years 
ago when Athens was at the height of her power, look 
strangely beautiful. The Acropolis (an ancient fortress 
founded by Cecrops), the Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva, 
the Temples of Theseus and of the Winds, are some of these ; 
and there, too, is the Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, where 
Paul addressed the Athenians on the inscription he had 
seen on one of their altars, " To the Unknown God." 

After Greece had become a part of the Eoman dominions, 
and her existence as a state was gone, she rose to another 
kind of empire, to which even Rome herself was obliged to 
bow. Her conquerors looked to her as the teacher of philo- 
sophy, taste, and science, and all who were ambitious of pos- 
sessing these acquirements, flocked to Athens to obtain them. 

About ten miles from Athens are the plains of Marathon, 
the scene of the memorable contest between the immense 
army of Datis and Artaphernes, the Persian generals, and 
the little band of Greeks under Miltiades. This battle took 
place 490 years before the Christian era. Athens is now 
chiefly supplied with wheat from the plains of Marathon. 
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The city of Livadia, on the river Hercyna, also suffered much 
during the war with the Turks, hy whom it was burned 
in 1821. In earlier times, this city was called Lebadea, and 
was then particularly famous for the cave of Trophonius, 
one of the ancient oracles of Greece. Those who wished 
to consult it were conducted at night through a thick 
grove, where the waters of the Hercyna burst forth from 
amongst the rocks with a deafening noise. The inquirers then 
descended into a deep recess in the rock, from whence they 
returned too much exhausted to have any distinct recollection 
of what they had either seen or heard, and looking altogether 
so gloomy and dispirited, that whenever people appeared very 
melancholy, the Greeks used to say " they must have been 
to the cave of Trophonius." Probably the bad air of the 
vault had this effect, for even Pausanias (the historian) says 
that his senses were so confused on coming out, that he quite 
lost them for a time; and this was in the middle of the 
second century, when the oracle was no longer regarded with 
such superstitious terror ; but if people were to be no wiser 
for such a trial of their nerves, the wonder is why they ever 
went. 

Thebes was another famous city of northern Greece, and 
even the modern town still looks imposing at a distance, 
surrounded as it is b} r its deep fosse and prodigious mounds 
and ramparts, but the interior bears few traces of its former 
magnificence. Thebes was founded by Cadmus, a Phoenician 
or Egyptian, who first taught the Greeks the use of letters. 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, two celebrated Grecian generals, 
were both natives of Thebes, as was also the poet Pindar, 
whose house was the only one saved by Alexander the Great 
when he took the city by storm. 

Near the city of Thebes was the little town of Platsea, 
where the Greek generals, Pausanias and Aristides, defeated 
the Persians under Mardonius, just eleven years after the 
battle of Marathon. 

Delphi, once so famous in the history of Greece, is now 
nothing more than a miserable village, with only its own 
grand natural scenery to speak of the time when its wondrous 
oracle ruled the destinies of kingdoms and of men. This 
ancient city was built upon terraces rising one above another 
beneath the peaks of Mount Parnassus ; but large vultures 
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now inhabit the wooded crags and precipices of the mountain 
and soar unmolested above the cliffs of Delphi. 

The responses of the celebrated Delphian oracle were, in 
fact, the ravings of an unhappy priestess when powerfully- 
affected by the peculiar vapour which rose from one of the 
clefts of the rock. The incoherent words uttered by the 
poor Pythia during her convulsive agonies, were carefully 
collected and arranged by the priests, who took care that 
those who were so anxious to obtain an insight into futurity, 
should, at least, pay for their curiosity ; so that the wealth 
accumulated at Delphi became enormous. Not a vestige 
now remains, either of the prophetic cavern, or of the splendid 
temple that was built over the rock. The credit of the 
oracle had been considerably impaired before a better and a 
purer faith taught men where to go for counsel in circum- 
stances of difficulty and danger ; and we may believe that 
the gospel labours of the apostle Paul during his travels in 
Greece, did much towards enlightening the ignorant wor- 
shippers at the shrine of Delphi. 

The chief towns of Livadia at the present day are Athens, 
Livadia, Thebes, Lepanto, and Missolonghi — where Lord 
Byron died in 1824, whilst assisting the Greeks to free them- 
selves from Turkish bondage. 

In ancient times, Eleusis, Megara, Delphi, Marathon, and 
Plataea were also celebrated places. 



SOUTHER* GREECE. 

The Morea, formerly called the Peloponnesus, derived its 
present name from its supposed resemblance to the shape of 
a mulberry-leaf (morus being the Latin word for a mulberry- 
tree), but its outline certainly more resembles the leaf of a 
vine. The Morea includes the old provinces of Achaia, Elis, 
Triphylia, Arcadia, Argolis, Laconia, and Messenia, also 
Corinthia and Megaris, forming the Isthmus of Corinth, 
which unites this peninsula to the northern part of Greece. 

Wheat is grown in those parts of the Morea which are not 
too rugged and mountainous ; and the southern shore of the 
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Gulf of Lepanto, from Corinth to Patras, is covered with 
vineyards which help to supply us with dried currants. 

The Bay of Navarino is celebrated in modern history as 
the scene of the last battle in the Greek war of Independ- 
ence. It was won by the combined fleets of England, 
France, and Eussia, against the Turks and Egyptians, and 
after this battle the Turks promised to leave the Morea, 
finally acknowledging the independence of Greece. 

Ancient Corinth, on an isthmus of the same name, was 
one of the most luxurious cities of Greece. It was destroyed 
by the Eomans about 146 years before the Christian era; 
but Metullus, wishing to save it, offered to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the citizens and the Roman Senate. The Cor- 
inthians, however, rejected his friendly services with scorn, and • 
threw his deputies into prison, so their beautiful city was 
sacked by the soldiers, and then set on fire. It is said 
that the accidental mixing of gold, silver, and copper, 
during this conflagration, first produced a specimen of the 
famous Corinthian brass, so much esteemed in after ages. 
When Corinth was burned to the ground, her few remain- 
ing inhabitants were hunted from their places of conceal- 
ment and sold as slaves. It was, afterwards rebuilt and 
colonized by order of Julius Caesar, and once more became a 
considerable city, whose inhabitants were " the Corinthians M 
to whom two of Paul's Epistles were addressed. 

Sparta, or Lacedaemon, as it is sometimes called, was one 
of the most famous cities in the Peloponnesus ; its site is 
now occupied by the modern city of Mistra. The Spartans 
were as much distinguished for their courage and love of 
liberty as for their contempt of all ease and luxury, and for 
this they were indebted to their lawgiver, Lycurgus, whose 
regulations were strictly followed for 700 years. 

The principal towns of the Morea, at the present time, are 
Tripolitza, Nauplia, Corinth, iNavarino, Mistra, and Coron. 

In ancient times, Sparta, Sicyon, Argos, Mycenae, Elis, 
Megalopolis, and Messene, were celebrated cities. 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF GREECE. 

Mount Parnassus, in Livadia, is one of the highest moun- 
tains in Europe, and has two remarkable peaks which may 
be easily seen from Corinth, a distance of eighty miles. Be- 
tween them gushes the Castalian spring, which was thought 
by the ancients to impart the power of poetical inspiration. 
It is now overshadowed by a large fig-tree, and ornamented 
by drooping ivy. 

Mount Pindus is a range dividing Macedonia and Trikala 
from Albania, but it branches off through Livadia to the east 
and west. 

Mount Hymettus, about two miles from Athens, is as 
famous as ever for its transparent honey, which is said to 
have a delicious perfume. 

Mount Taygetus runs through the south of the Morea. 
Mistra (the ancient Sparta) stands at the foot of these moun- 
tains. 



THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF GREECE. 

The Aspro-potamo and the Mavro-potamo are the largest 
rivers in Livadia, but neither are navigable. Their ancient 
names were the Achelous and the Cephissus. 

In the Morea, the Rouphia, the Vasilico, the Illiaco, 
the Planizza, and the Mavro-Nero are the principal rivers. 
They were anciently called the Alpheus, the Eurotas, the 
Peneus, the Inachus, and the Styx. 

Many of the smaller Grecian rivers are so full of leeches, 
that they are let by the government as a means of revenue. 

The most celebrated lakes are those of Topolias in Livadia 
(anciently called Copais), and the Lernian lake in the Morea, 
said by the ancients to be the abode of the formidable Hydra. 
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This wonderful monster, which could only be entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, was probably nothing more than the many 
clear and beautiful springs which rush from a rock at the 
foot of the hill. The lake itself is now so hidden by plants 
and reeds, that it might easily be passed without notice. 



THE GRECIAN ISLANDS. 

Of these the Ionian Isles, which lie scattered along the 
western and southern shores, are the most important. From 
1814tol862 these islands were under the protection of the 
British government ; but, finding that the inhabitants wished 
to be united to Greece, the English, in 1862, relinquished all 
claim to any further authority over them. 

Corfu (the ancient Corcyra) is the most productive. It 
abounds with olive trees, olive oil being its chief manu- 
facture. This is believed to be the country of Phoeacia, 
where Ulysses was so hospitably entertained by King Al- 
cinous, after his shipwreck. 

The chief town is Corfu. 

Paxo and Anti-Paxo lie between Corfu and Santa Maura. 
Paxo produces olives, almonds, and vines. 
The chief town is Port GaL 

Santa Maura was formerly called Leucadia, and in early 
times was united to the mainland of Greece, but after the 
Pelopontiesian war, the isthmus which connected them was 
cut through by the inhabitants. Its ancient name was de- 
rived from a Greek word meaning white, on account of a 
famous promontory of white* marble rocks at its southern 
extremity, where Sappho was drowned. Santa Maura pro- 
duces plenty of fruit, but very little corn. 

The chief town is Amasichi. 

Cephalonia, the largest of the Ionian Isles, is, like all the 
rest, liable to earthquakes. Great quantities of dried currants 
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are exported from it every year to the different countries of 
Europe. 

The chief towns of Cephalonia are Argostoli and Lixuri. 

Ithaca, a small island to the east of Cephalonia, is cele-. 
brated in history as the kingdom of Ulysses. Many of the 
places mentioned by Homer may still be traced ; his de- 
scription of the Port of Phorcys answers exactly to the 
modern Port of Molo, and a spring at the foot of a rock near 
the coast is believed to be that which he calls Arethusa. 

Zante (formerly Zacynthus) lies very near the Morea. It 
is a mountainous island, producing currants and other fruits. 
The curious pitch wells, mentioned by Herodotus, are still to- 
be seen. The pitch comes up to the surface in boiling 
globules, which are collected by the inhabitants in large 
spoons and afterwards packed in barrels. 

The chief town is Zante, the largest in the Ionian Islands. 

Cerigo (the ancient Cythera) is near the southern extremity 
of the Morea. Its chief produce is oil and honey. 
The principal town is Kapsali. 

Colouri, in the Gulf of iEgina, is the ancient Salamis, 
where a great battle took place between the Greek and 
Persian fleets during the invasion of Xerxes, B. c. 480. 

The Island of ^Egina in the same gulf is situated midway 
between the shores of Attica and the Morea. The people of 
iEgina took a distinguished part in the great sea-fight of 
Salamis. 

Negropont (the Eubcea of the ancients) is a long moun- 
tainous island on the eastern coast of Livadia ; it is beauti- 
fully fertile on the sunny slopes near the shore, and orange, 
almond, and citron-trees grow there abundantly. 

Paros is one of a group in the Archipelago anciently 
called the Cyclades, and was famous in those times for its 
beautiful snow-white marble, used by Praxiteles and others 
for their finest statues. 

Some years ago a marble slab was discovered in this island, 
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on which was cut a chronological account of all the principal 
events in the history of Greece during a period of 1318 years, 
from the time of Cecrops to the Archonship of Diognetus, 
264 years before the Christian era. This curious slab was 
brought to England, and the inscription copied and trans- 
lated, but by some accident it was afterwards broken : the 
fragments are preserved at Oxford. 

The little island of Antipabos contains one of the most 
splendid natural caverns in the world. Those who visit it 
descend the deep opening at the entrance by means of ropes : 
the shaft opens at last into several spacious chambers 
which are covered from floor to roof with dazzling incrusta- 
tions as white as snow. Some of these stalactites hang like 
icicles from the roofs and sides of the grottoes, and others 
stand upright, like columns of purest alabaster. 

There are many other islands in the group, but these are 
the most remarkable. 

The Archipelago is dotted all over with islands, and was 
formerly called the iEgean Sea. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
TS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Tubkey in Eubope forms part of "the Ottoman Empire " 
founded by Othman, a Tartar chief, in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. The Ottoman princes who succeeded 
him were continually adding to the boundaries of their 
dominions, until the empire reached the height of its pros- 
perity under the rule of Solyman the Magnificent. This 
prince ascended the throne in 1520 ; his victorious armies 
conquered the greater part of Hungary, and established the 
Turkish power in the East to the very banks of the 
Euphrates. 

At this time, the Ottoman Empire was the most powerful 
m the world, and its prosperity appears to have continued 
until 1683, when the Turkish army was so opportunely 
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defeated by Sobieski before the walls of Vienna. After this 
event the power of the Turks began to decline, and for the 
last two centuries the Crescent (that ancient symbol of 
Moslem rule) has been fast fading before the brighter light of 
Christianity. Province after province has been taken from 
the Empire, and its powerful neighbours are not likely to 
leave it in undisturbed possession of those that remain. 

To this state of things the Turk submits with wonderful 
philosophy, for it is a part of his creed that " there is no use 
in struggling against fate," — and so long as there are shady 
trees under which he can recline whilst listening to the music 
of falling waters under the soothing influence of his beloved 
pipe, he cares comparatively little what may happen next. 
But, with all his indolence, the Turk is an excellent horse- 
man, and can throw his long lance with the greatest dexterity. 
Education is considered quite unnecessary for girls in Turkey, 
and it is scarcely possible to imagine a more monotonous or • 
melancholy life than theirs, as they grow up to womanhood. 

Turkey in Europe is bounded on the north by Austria ; 
on the south by Greece and the Archipelago ; on the east by 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora, including the two 
straits of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont ; and on the 
west by the Adriatic and the Austrian province of Dalmatia. 

There are twelve provinces in Turkey in Europe, viz. — 

Moldavia, Montenegro, 

Wallachia, Albania, 

Bulgaria, Trikala, 

Servia, Macedonia, 

{Bosnia, and Roumelia. 
Croatia, 
Herzegovina, 



THE TWELVE PROVINCES OP EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

Moldavia and Wallachia (the Dacia of the Romans), 
although nominally included in European Turkey, are, in # 
reality, almost independent, and lie like a crescent round the 
Austrian province of Transylvania. The peasantry live in 
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under-ground caves during the winter, their clay huts not 
affording them sufficient protection from the weather. Virgil 
gives a description of these under-ground Scythian dwellings, 
for this country was formerly called Scythia. The winters, 
especially in Moldavia, are very severe, the ice of the Danube 
and other rivers being often so thick as to bear the passage of 
heavy artillery. 

The chief towns of Moldavia are Jassy and Galatz. 

Wallachia is much infested by wolves, which come down 
from the mountains to attack the sheep and cattle. Aspara- 
gus grows wild in Wallachia, and other vegetables grow to 
an unusual size. This province produces a great deal of corn 
and remarkably pure salt. 

Bucharest is its chief city, but an exceedingly dirty one, 
most of the streets being covered with trunks of trees instead 
of pavement, under which is collected all the drainage of the 
town. As this is continually splashing up through the cracks 
in winter and filling the streets with clouds of black dust 
during the summer, it certainly is no marvel that Bucharest 
should be so often visited by the plague. Hides, tallow, 
wool, honey, and wax are sent down the Danube from this 
city to Odessa and Constantinople. 

Bulgaria (called Mcesia Inferior in the ancient atlas) is 
divided by the Danube from Wallachia and from the Russian 
province of Kichenau at the mouth of the river. There is a 
striking Contrast between the inhabitants of this province 
and those of Moldavia and Wallachia, — perhaps the cultiva- 
tion of flowers has a refining effect upon Bulgarians, for their 
dwellings are clean though only made of clay or plastered 
wicker-work, whilst they pride themselves on their beautiful 
rose gardens, from whence they manufacture the delicious 
scent called " Attar of Roses." 

The chief towns of Bulgaria are Sophia, Widin, Shumla, 
and Silistria. 

Servia(ot Mcesia Superior) is a mountainous province lying 
to the south of the Danube, where the forests are so thick as 
to be all but impassable. Tn the marshy districts, great 
quantities of leeches are found. 
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Belgrade, on the Danube, is the principal town of Servia, 
and presents a miserable picture of Turkish government; 
the streets are infested by droves of half-starved dogs and 
most of the houses are of the meanest description. 

Bosnia lies to the south of the Save, a river that joins the 
Danube at Belgrade. 

This province includes those of Turkish Croatia and 
Herzegovina, which are almost covered by the Dinaric and 
Julian Alps. Although these provinces are believed to 
abound with minerals and it is well-known that the Eomans 
had valuable gold-mines in Illyricum (as they were then 
called), the indolent Turks will only permit the iron and lead- 
mines near Zvornik to be used. The woods of Bosnia abound 
with wild animals, and Croatia is famed for its honey. 

The chief towns of Bosnia are Bosna-Serai, Trawnik, 
2vornik, and JSbvibazar : — 

Of Turkish Croatia, Bagna, Louka, and Gradiska ; — 

And of Herzegovina, Mostar and Livno. 

Montenegro is a small province between Herzegovina and 
Albania. 

The chief town is Cettigne, 

Albania includes the ancient Grecian provinces of Illyria 
and Epirus. The inhabitants are thought to bear consider- 
able resemblance to the Scotch Highlanders. 

The chief towns are Scutari, Berat, Valona, and Delvino. 

Trikala, another province of ancient Greece and then 
called Thessaly, is famous for many events in ancient story, 
amongst others, for "Deucalion's flood," which happened 
about 1500 years before the Christian era. He may be said 
to have been the Koah of the ancient Heathen ; indeed, it is 
curious to see in how many respects the account given by 
them of this deluge resembles that of the one recorded in 
Scripture, and many persons imagine Deucalion's flood to be 
in reality only the Greek version of the great deluge. This 
province is still subject to floods, which pour down in torrents 
from the mountains during the winter. 

The chief towns of Trikala are Trikala and Larissa. 

Larissa is believed to occupy the site of the ancient city of 
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' the same name, whoso inhabitants so warmly espoused the 
' cause of the Athenians during the Peloponnesian war. 

Macedonia still retains its ancient name, and is mentioned 
in the New Testament as one of the countries visited by 
the apostle Paul. In ancient times (under Philip and his son 
Alexander the Great) Macedonia was a powerful kingdom, 
but long before the Christian era it had become a Roman 
province, and Grecian independence had ceased to exist, except 
in history. 

Salonica, one of the chief cities of European Turkey, is the 
same " Thessalonica " where the Jews made such a tumult at 
• the preaching of Paul. Amongst other relics of its Roman 
conquerors, are two triumphal arches, one erected in honour 
■of Augustus, after the battle of Philippi, and the other, three 
or four centuries afterwards, in honour of Constantine. 

Philippi, now called Filiba, can no longer be described as 
" a chief city of that part of. Macedonia." It is, however, 
interesting to us as the place where Paul and Silas sang 
praises in the prison at midnight before the doors were 
opened by an earthquake. 

The principal cities of Macedonia are Salonica, Seres, and 
Uskup. 

Roumklia, or Romania, was anciently called Thrace, and 
in this province is Constantinople, the capital city of the 
Ottoman Empire. It stands (like Rome) upon seven hills, 
and was formerly called Byzantium until rebuilt by Constan- 
tine, emperor of the East and West, who made it the capital 
of his dominions and surrounded it with high walls. These 
have been greatly injured by earthquakes and by the action 
of the sea, but his " Burnt Pillar " (blackened by repeated 
conflagrations) still stands in Adrianople Street. The upper 
portion of this pillar was thrown down by lightning 700 
years ago. In the ancient Hippodrome, or race-course, is 
the spiral column of hollow brass which originally supported 
the golden tripod in the Temple of Delphi. 

The English think Constantinople a very silent city, for no 
carriages rattle through the streets, the only vehicles being the 
slow buffalo-carts in which the Turkish women journey to the 
suburbs for a little fresh air ; and although each street and 
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square is ornamented with a gilded fountain, the whole city 
is infested with lean dogs, rats, and unclean birds, busy in 
performing the office of scavengers. The Seraglio, or royal 
palace, is a cluster of buildings erected by different sultans. 
Some of the state apartments are exceedingly splendid, the 
walls being covered with jasper, mother-of-pearl, and ivory, 
and inlaid with mosaic flowers and landscapes, amongst which 
Arabic sentences are written. "The Sublime Porte," of 
which we read in the newspapers, means nothing more than 
the chief door of this palace, through which the wishes or 
intentions of so exalted a personage as the Sultan of the 
Ottoman Empire are supposed to pass. It is guarded by fifty 
porters, and the heads of public offenders are placed in a 
niche on each side. 

The chief towns of Eoumelia are Constantinople, Adrian- 
ople, and Viza. 



THE MOUNTAINS OF EUROPEAN TUBKET. 

# The Balkhan is a chain of mountains between Bulgaria 
and Eoumelia, long deemed impassable to an invading army. 
The plant called Khubarb, which we use for pies and pud- 
dings, originally came from the Despoto, or Khodope, moun- 
tains, a southern branch of the Balkhan. The rhubarb used 
in medicine is the root of a plant which also grows in Turkey. 
Other mountain ranges join the Balkhan, and extend along 
the north of Macedonia and Albania before joining the Julian 
and Dinaric Alps in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Mount Pindus divides Albania from Macedonia and 
Trikala, and afterwards extends into Greece. 

Mount Olympus, near the eastern shore of Trikala, is 
covered with woods, caves, and grottoes. This mountain was 
supposed by the ancients to touch the heavens, and therefore 
to be the residence of the gods. 
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Mount Ossa is said to have been once joined to Olympus; 
if so, they were probably separated by an earthquake — 
certainly not by Hercules, as supposed by the Greeks. Be- 
tween these two mountains is the celebrated "Vale of Tempe," 
described by the old poets as the most beautiful spot in the 
world. 

Mount Pelion is in the same chain, but lies farther south 
than Mount Ossa. It was in this mountain that Achilles 
was said to have been brought up in the cave of Chiron the 
Centaur, who was so charmed with the " mystic hymn " of 
Orpheus. 

Mount (Eta, on the borders of Trikala, is chiefly famous 
for the celebrated pass of Thermopylae which leads down into 
the north of Greece. For three days this pass was defended 
by Leonidas and his little band of 300 Spartans against the 
immense army of Xerxes, said to consist of as many millions. 
The brave Spartans were at last betrayed by a countryman of 
their own, who showed the Persians a secret way up the 
mountain. 

Mount Athos (or Monte Santo) is at the extremity of the 
most easterly of the three promontories of Macedonia. Eising 
abruptly from the water, its steep sides are clothed with 
forests of pine, oak, and chestnut, above which towers the 
bare rocky summit of the mountain. The nuts that grow in 
these forests are sent to Salonica for sale. When Xerxes 
invaded Greece, he made his soldiers cut a canal across this 
promontory, because he was afraid that, in sailing round it, 
he should lose his ships, as Mardonius had lost his ; the 
remains of this canal are still visible. 



THE RIVERS OP EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

The Danube separates Wallachia and Moldavia from the 
other Turkish provinces, and enters the Black Sea by three 
mouths above Bulgaria. 

13 
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The Save, the Morava, the Pmth, and many others, all fall 
into the Danube. 

The Struma, in Macedonia, is the same as the ancient 
Strymon. This river widens into a lake before entering the 
Archipelago, and frequently overflows its banks. 

The Maritza, formerly called the Hebrus, winds about 
the province of Eoumelia, where it is joined by several other 
rivers on its way to the Arcnipelago, 

The Selembria, in Trikala, is the Peneus of the ancients. 
It is the overflowing of this and other rivers when suddenly 
swollen by the winter torrents from the mountains, that 
occasions such floods in Thessaly. 



THE ISLANDS OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

Lemnos is a barren, rocky island in the north of the 
Archipelago, once famous for a kind of medicinal earth which 
was dug up every year with a great deal of ceremony in 
presence of the chief men of the island. No traces now exist 
of the wonderful labyrinth mentioned by Pliny. 

Imbros, Samothraki, and Thasos all lie still farther 
north than Lemnos. 

Samothraki (anciently called Samothracia) was formerly a 
place of sanctuary for criminals, and it was there that Perseus, 
the last king of Macedon, took refuge after his flight from 
Pydna, where he had so disgraced himself by his incapacity 
and cowardice. 

Candta, or Crete, is the largest island in the Archipelago, 
of which it forms the southern limit. It is divided into the 
three provinces of Candia, Ketimo, and Canea, which produce 
oil, honey, silk, and various kinds of fruit. The Cretan 
mountains are clothed with woods, and abound with grottoes 
and caverns. One of these, still existing at the foot of Mount 
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Ida, bears such a striking resemblance to the famous labyrinth 
described by the ancient poets, as to leave little doubt of its 
identity. It is probable that this was originally a natural 
cave, but afterwards enlarged and altered so as to form a secure 
place of concealment in times of danger. The long, narrow, 
winding passages of this curious cavern can only be safely 
explored by means of a clue. The Romans used to obtain a 
great deal of chalk from Crete, and with it they marked what 
they called " the lucky days " in their calendar. This probably 
gave rise to the name of the inland, creta being the Latin 
term for chalk. 

Candia, Eetimo, and Canea are the principal towns. 



ASIA. 



-Asia is the largest quarter of the globe, and includes a 
greater variety of nations, animals, trees, plants, and flowers 
than any other in the world. We are told in the book of 
Genesis that the earliest inhabitants of the earth dwelt in 
Asia, but no other country is mentioned in the Bible until 
after the Deluge, when we read that the descendants of Noah 
spread themselves abroad over the earth. 

The Assyrians were the first Asiatic nation that became 
powerful enough to found a kingdom, and then came the 
Medes and Persians, who were eventually conquered by the 
Greeks. The Greeks, however, knew very little of Asia 
beyond the Indus; and the Eomans (who destroyed the 
Grecian empire) did not push their conquests beyond the 
Euphrates. 

After the destruction of the Eoman empire, the Saracens, 
or Mahommedans, of Arabia began to explore the regions of 
Central Asia, soon making themselves masters of Tartary, 
and afterwards of India, Persia, and Syria ; but China they 
never invaded, their intercourse with that' country being 
strictly confined to commerce. The Arabians made many 
geographical discoveries in Asia, although some of theii 
notions were necessarily very imperfect and obscure, and it 
is amusing to hear of the intense interest they felt in the 
terrible giants, Gog and Magog, who were said to live some- 
where in the wilds of Siberia. 

The Tartars succeeded the Saracens in establishing a great 
and powerful empire in the centre of Asia, the greater part of 
which is now included in the Chinese empire, and the 
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remainder forms the state called Independent Tartary, op 
Turkistan. 

The northern portion of the Asiatic continent is under the 
government of Russia, and Hindoostan (with many of the 
surrounding countries and islands) is under that of Great 
Britain. This is almost a literal fulfilment of Noah's pro- 
phecy, when he said, " God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem ; " many persons regard it in this 
light, for the Europeans are mostly descended from Japhet, 
and Shem was the ancestor of the Asiatics. 



THE BOUNDARIES AND COUNTRIES OP ASIA. 

Asia is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the 
south by the Indian Ocean ; on the east by the Pacific ; and 
on the west by the Oural Mountains, the river Oural, the 
Caspian, the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the Archipelago, 
and the Mediterranean. These divide it from Europe. 
Eor about seventy miles, Asia and Africa are united by the 
Isthmus of Suez, the Red Sea forming the boundary between 
them and entering the Arabian Gulf by the narrow strait of 
Babelmandeb, 

The continent of Asia is divided into empires, kingdoms, 
or states, viz. — 

Asiatic Russia, Hindoostan, or British India 

The Chinese Empire, within the Granges, 

The Empire of Japan, Cabool Tor Caubul), " 

The Empire of Anam, Beloochistan, 

Laos, m Independent Tartary, 

Siam, Georgia, 

The Malay Peninsula, Persia, 

The Birman Empire, Asiatic Turkey, 

British India beyond the Ganges, and Arabia. 

The Asiatic islands, in the Pacific and Indian oceans, are 
exceedingly numerous ; there are also some in the Arctic 
Ocean, the largest of which are Nova Zembla and Liakov. 

The principal islands in the Pacific are the Aleutian Isles 
between Kamtschatka and America, the Kurile Isles to the 
south of Kamtschatka, and a long belt, or semicircle, of islands 
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extending from the Island of Sakalien to those forming the 
Empire of Japan. 

To the south of the Japanese islands are those called Loo 
Choo, and nearer the coast of China are Formosa and Hainan. 

The Philippines, the Sooloo, and the Moluccas lie farther 
to the east. The Larger Sunda Islands include Borneo, 
Celebes, Java, and Sumatra ; and the Lesser Sunda the little 
island of Timor and some others, which, with Papua or New 
Guinea, are the principal islands in the Pacific belonging to 
Asia. 

The chief islands in the Indian Ocean are Ceylon, the 
Andaman, and the Nicobar islands in the Bay of Bengal, the 
Maldives and Laccadives to the west of Hindoostan, and the 
Seychelles which lie nearer the African shore amongst many 
smaller groups. 



ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

This is an immense tract of country in the north of Asia, 
known by the name of Siberia, and extending from the 
Oural Mountains to the peninsula of Kamtschatka. It is 
remarkable for having some of the largest rivers in the 
world. The Altai Mountains form the southern boundary of 
this cold and dreary country, which stretches away in vast 
plains to the shores of the Frozen Ocean. 

To this icy region, the emperor of Eussia sends most of 
those unfortunate persons who happen to displease him, the 
precise place of their exile being determined by the extent of 
their real, or imaginary, crimes against the Eussian govern- 
ment ; the coldest and most desolate districts being chosen 
for some, where sufficient food can hardly be obtained to keep 
them alive, whilst others are sent to a less miserable part of 
Siberia ; in fact, there are as many degrees of punishment as 
causes of exile. 

Asiatic Eussia includes the territories of — 

Tobolsk, Iakoutsk, 

Omsk, Irkutsk, 

Tomsk, Okhotsk, 

Yeniseisk, and Kamtschatka. 
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Tobolsk is a large district to the east of the Oural Moun- 
tains producing grain by the rivers in the south, but all the 
northern parts towards the Arctic Ocean consist of dreary 
moors and morasses. This dismal region is but thinly 
peopled ; the fish and furs obtained by the inhabitants are 
sold to the merchants of the city of Tobolsk, in exchange 
for the flour and provisions which they send every y&r up the 
Obi and Irtish. The fish and furs are taken by the mer- 
chants to European Kussia, Tartary, and China, there to be 
bartered for horses, cattle, and clothing, besides tea and other 
produce. 

The chief towns of Tobolsk are Tobolsk, Tiumen, and 
Berezov. 

Of Omsk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, Iakoutsk, Irkutsk, and 
Okhotsk, the chief towns are Omsk, Tomsk, Krasnoyarsk, 
Iakoutsk, Irkutsk, and Okhotsk. 

Kamtschatka is a remarkable peninsula on the eastern 
shore of Asiatic Kussia, having a chain of volcanic mountains 
running through it like a back-bone. It is more fertile than 
the rest of Siberia, and amongst the fruits that grow in the 
sheltered districts are currants, raspberries, strawberries, 
cherries, and plums, but the inhabitants chiefly live on fish, 
or eggs soaked in oil Their dwellings are raised on posts 
during the summer in the old Scythian fashion, but in winter 
they five under-ground, in a dirty, miserable manner. 

The intelligent native dogs of Kamtschatka are used in 
that country instead of horses, and are urged forward by* 
means of a stick, which the driver throws at them, and catches 
again very cleverly. Taxes are paid to the Russian govern- 
ment in skins instead of money, for the country abounds with 
wild animals, such as bears, lynxes, foxes, sables, and beavers, 
and the Kamtschatdales spend much of their time in hunting 
them for the sake of their furs. 

The chief towns are Petropaulowsky and Kishni-Kamt- 
schatk. 

Nova Zembla, Liakhov, and some other islands in the 
Arctic Ocean, with the Aleutian Isles between Kamt- 
schatka and North America, belong to the Eussian empire. 
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THE BIVEBS AND LAKES OP ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

The large rivers of Siberia rise in the high grounds and 
forests near the Altai 'Mountains, and flow northward into 
the Arctic or Frozen Ocean. During the floods which follow 
the breaking up of the long winter, the trunks and branches 
of trees that once grew on their banks are carried away into 
the Arctic Ocean, to be whirled by its currents round the 
frozen shores of Greenland and North America. This drift- 
wood is eagerly collected by the Greenlanders and Esquimaux, 
who entirely depend upon it for their supply of fuel and for 
the means of constructing spears, sledges, and other articles 
of daily use. 

As the great body of water thus poured forth by these im- 
petuous rivers is of a much warmer temperature than the 
Arctic Ocean into which it flows, it helps to thaw the masses 
of ice encountered in its course, and to produce the Polynia, 
or Open Sea, round the North Pole. 

The principal of the Siberian rivers are the Obi, the Yb- 
nesei, and the Lena, the three largest rivers of Asia. 

On the approach of summer, the river Lena is a magnificent 
sight. All its tributary streams and torrents come rushing 
into it with tremendous force, and the dashing and eddying 
of the stream between the high, rugged cliffs, is described by 
those who have seen it as exceedingly grand. 

The Lake op Baikal is situated amongst the mountains of 
Irkutsk ; the skins of the silvery-coloured seals found in 
this lake meet with ready purchasers amongst the Chinese, 
and there is one curious kind of fish so exceedingly fat that 
it melts before the fire like butter. It is never taken alive, 
being always found on the shore after a storm. 
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THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

This vast empire comprises nearly one-third of the whole 
continent of Asia, and not only includes China Proper, but 
the greater part of Tartary and some large islands. 

The Chinese are a curious people, whose manners and 
customs have been little affected by the changes that, during 
the last two thousand years, have taken place in other 
countries. The oldest records now existing in China were 
written by the philosopher Confu-tsi, or Confucius, who lived 
about 550 years before the Christian era. His wisdom and 
endeavours to promote the happiness and intelligence of his 
countrymen have caused his memory to be greatly venerated 
by the Chinese who regard his books as treasures of morality 
and learning. 

The most troublesome neighbours the Chinese ever had 
were the Tartars, who were continually invading their terri- 
tories, and it was to keep them out that the Chinese built 
their famous wall As the Tartars still persisted in trying to 
gain possession of China, the Chinamen at last asked the 
Monguls if they would come and help them to repel the in- 
vaders. This the Monguls were ready enough to do, and 
managed, moreover, to secure the throne for themselves, just 
as the Saxons did that of England, when asked by the Britons 
to assist them in repelling the Picts and Scots. For many 
centuries the struggle continued between them, till at length 
the greater part of Tartary came to be united to the empire 
of China. 

The Chinese Empire is bounded on the north by Asiatic 
Eussia ; on the south by the China Sea, the Empire of Anam, 
Laos, the Birman Empire, and Hindoostan ; on the west by 
Independent Tartary ; and on the east by the Gulf of Tar- 
tary, the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, and the Strait of 
Formosa. 
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Its chief divisions are those of 

China Proper, Mongolia, 

Manchooria, and Thibet ; 

and these are again subdivided into many provinces and 
districts. 

The islands of Hainan, Formosa, and many others of less 
consequence,. belong to the Chinese empire. 



CHINA PROPER. 

This country covers about a fourth part of the whole 
empire, and is inhabited by a very interesting people, who 
discovered things not known to the rest of the world until 
many centuries afterwards. The Chinese converse more by 
writing than by speaking, for theirs is a complicated language 
composed of lines and dots, so arranged as to form 214 keys, 
or signs. The distinctions are so nice between the sounds of 
different words, that even educated Chinamen often misunder- 
stand each other, and are obliged to draw the figure of the 
root, or key, of the word in the air ; and therefore, to pre*- 
vent mistakes, all affairs of importance in that country are 
carried on in writing. 

People eat very strange things in China ; bird's-nest soup 
is thought delicious, and wild cats are caught and fattened 
for the table, their flesh being considered a great delicacy ; 
rats are a chief article of food with the common people, and 
so are the beautiful gold and silver pheasants that look too 
pretty to eat, but are as common in China as blackbirds are 
in England. 

Chinese writing-paper is made of thin strips of bark peeled 
from the trunk of the sycamore-tree, tallow for candles is 
obtained from the fruit of the tallow-tree, oil oozes out of the 
varnish-tree, and the pith of another, called the Jcwan4an 9 
serves instead of flour when ground into powder. Great 
pains are bestowed on the culture of the mulberry as food 
for silkworms, silk being one of the most important manu- 
factures in China. The tea shrub, for which this country is 
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celebrated all over the world, grows about five feet high, and 
the flower resembles that of our dog-rose. Sweet oranges, 
tobacco, cotton, sugar, and rice are also much cultivated in 
China, and a plant furnishes that delicate material which we 
wrongly term " rice paper." Some of the principal manufac- 
tures are fine porcelain, silk, crape, nankeen, Prussian blue, 
and many beautifully carved articles made of ivory and 
mother-of-pearl. 

China is rich in mineral treasures, but the exact situation 
of its gold mines is kept a profound secret by the govern- 
ment. Iron and copper are found in abundance, as well as 
mercury, arsenic, and cobalt The beautiful lapis-lazuli is 
obtained in the western provinces, and the quarries in the 
south furnish marble, porphyry, and jasper. Precious stones 
(such as rubies, amethysts, sapphires, and topazes) are found 
in different parts of this country; the Chinese set little 
value on diamonds. 

Their admiration for small feet and long finger-nails is 
well known, but women occupy a degraded position in " the 
Celestial Empire," and few English ladies would like to 
change places with them. 

China Proper is divided into eighteen provinces, viz. — 

Four in the North. 

Pe-tche-si, Chen-si, 

Chan-si, and Kan-suh. 

Two in the South. -rKwan-se and Quang-tong. 

Six in the Middle. 

Honan, How-pe, 

Nagan-hoei, Hoo-nan, 

Kiang-si, and Kivei-chow. 

Four in the Fast. 

Chang-tang, Iche-kian£, 

Kiang-tsu, and Foh-kien. 

And Two in the West.— Se-tchnen and Ynn-nan. 

Peking, in the province of Pe-tche-si, is the present capital 
of China and a very populous, though not a handsome, city. 
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The residence of the emperor and of the government officers 
is in a distinct enclosure surrounded by a high wall, and 
called "the Forbidden City." The broad streets of Peking 
are much crowded because many trades are. carried on in the 
open air; and the Chinese custom of exposing goods for 
sale outside the shops occasions great confusion. The par- 
ticular manufacture of Peking is that of coloured glass. 

Nanking, in the province of Kiang-tsu, stands on the 
banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang, and is celebrated for a Porce- 
lain Tower called " the Pagoda of Gratitude," as well as for 
manufactures of satin, crape, and artificial flowers. The cotton 
fabric called nankeen is woven in almost every cottage. 

Shanghae, on the Wbosung river in the same province, is 
a port from whence we obtain a great deal of tea and silk. 
Kiang-tsu is one of the silk provinces, and more silk is 
shipped from Shanghae than from any other place in China. 

Canton is on the southern coast at the mouth of the 
Choo-Kiang, or Pearl Eiver. Until 1842, this was the only 
port in China where European merchants were permitted to 
establish themselves. A small space was railed off for them 
in a muddy flat facing the river, containing a small flower- 
garden about sixty yards square, and this was all the terri- 
tory formerly allowed to foreigners in the Celestial Empire. 
Silk and cloth weaving are the principal manufactures of 
Canton. 



THE TARTAR PROVINCES. 

Manchooria is an extensive region in the Chinese Empire, 
occupying the eastern portion of Tartary ; many tribes border 
upon it, which are not particularly important. Of the 
northern portion of Manchooria very little is known, but the 
whole district abounds with ermines, sables, foxes, and bears, 
which the Manchoos hunt for their furs. 

The chief towns are Kirinooloo and Ningoota. 

Sagahlien Oula lies to the north of Manchooria. 
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The Corea is a mountainous peninsula producing gold, 
silver, iron, rock-salt, and coal. Oranges, citrons, mulberries, 
and many other fruits grow in the warmer districts towards 
the south, besides a species of palm, from the gum of which 
a beautiful varnish is made. 

The chief town is King-hi-tao. 

Mongolia occupies the centre of Tartary, but its limits 
are continually varying, owing to the frequent wars amongst 
the tribes. In this country is the great sandy desert of 
Gobi, where caravans suffer great hardships for want of 
water and pasture. The Mongols are so indolent, that beyond 
a few stacks of hay, they never make any provision for the 
winter, and therefore, when the season is severe, they fre- 
quently lose the greater part of their flocks and herds. In 
summer they dress in dark blue robes secured by a leathern 
girdle, but in winter they wear sheep-skin pelisses and fur 
caps. The Mongols are all expert hunters and warriors. 

Thibet is the most southerly of the Tartar provinces, but 
its name signifies " the snowy region of the North," and was 
given to it by the Hindoos who live on the southern side of 
the Himalayas. It consists of high table-land, 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Many other districts, inhabited 
by different tribes, lie between Thibet and Mongolia. 

The wild animals peculiar to Thibet are the yaik, or 
grunting ox, useful as a beast of burden both in Thibet and 
Hindoostan — the musk deer, with its small head and delicate 
limbs — and the Thibet goat, the long hair of which sup- 
plies the material for those soft, warm shawls which are 
named after the country. Woollen cloths are the chief 
manufacture, and the hair of the grunting ox makes very 
good sacking. 

When people wish to pay a visit of ceremony in Thibet, 
they have a curious custom of exchanging a white silk scarf, 
on the ends of which a mystic sentence is woven, and such 
a scarf accompanies every letter of importance sent by one 
person to another. The priests of this country are called 
Lamas, and their chief, the Grand Lama ; he is the governor 
of the province. The religion they profess is known by 
the name of Buddhism. 
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Lassa is the chief city of Thibet, and a place of consider- 
able trade in silk, wool, goat's hair, silver bullion, gold dust, 
precious stones, and many other things. 



THE RIVERS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF THE CHINESE 
EMPIRE. 

The fine rivers of China Proper (the principal source of its 
fertility and wealth) are connected by canals, which form a 
complete chain of communication between Peking and Can- 
ton. They abound with fish, which the Chinese catch by 
means of a bird called the Cormorant, but an iron ring is 
put round its neck to prevent it from swallowing the fishes. . 

The Yang-tse-Kiang, or "son of the ocean," is the largest of 
all these rivers. It rises in the mountains of Thibet and flows 
across the centre of China into the Yellow Sea. 

The Hoang-Ho, or "the yellow river," is so named be- 
cause it brings down so much yellow clay from its source as 
to colour the waters of the stream. This river rises in Mon- 
golia and, after wandering amongst wastes of ice and snow, 
descends into China Proper; it then branches off towards 
the Yellow Sea which it enters above the Yang-tse-Kiang. By 
far the greater number of the Chinese rivers flow into these. 

The Pei-ho, or Peking river, runs into the Pe-che-lee Gulf, 
and 

The Ta-si-Kjang, or Canton river, into the China Sea. 

The chief lakes of China Proper are the Tun-ting-hoo, the 
Po-Yang-hoo, and the Tai-hoo. The wooded shores of the 
two last, celebrated for their picturesque beauty, are the fa^ 
vourite resort of the Chinese poets, who retire there to compose 
their poetry. The country in the neighbourhood of the Tai- 
hoo is so beautiful as to have obtained from Europeans the 
name of " the Chinese Arcadia." 
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The principal river of Tartary is the Amour, in Man- 
chooria, chiefly famous for the pearls obtained from it and from 
its many tributary streams. The large pearl-fishery near its 
mouth belongs to the Eussian government, and the Manchoo 
soldiers, who dive for the pearls, are obliged to deliver a cer- 
tain quantity to the emperor every year. 

With the exception of some remarkable plains, the Chinese 
empire is exceedingly hilly and mountainous. The largest of 
these, called the Great Plain op China Proper, is more 
than 700 miles in length, and produces abundance of food for 
the busy millions of human beings by whom it is inhabited. 

The Altai Mountains separate this empire from Asiatic 
Eussia, and the Himalaya, the loftiest in the world, divide 
it from Hindoostan. 

Numerous mountain ranges branch off from these through- 
out Tartary and China Proper, the highest of which are 
always capped with snow, but as they are quite inaccessible, 
they are generally omitted in the Chinese maps. 

Some of the chief are the Yun-ling, the Pe-ling, and 
the Nan-ling. 



THE ISLANDS BELONGING TO THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Island op Hainan, near the southern coast of China 
Proper, is surrounded by dangerous rocks and shoals, abound- 
ing with pearls and coral. The mountains are clothed with 
sandal, ebony, rose- wood, and cocoanut-trees; the various kinds 
of wood in these forests being very profitable to the islanders. 

The chief town is Kiong-tchou on the northern coast. 

Formosa is a beautiful island on the eastern shore of 
China Proper, where oranges, peaches, melons, and bananas 
grow in profusion, besides sugar, rice, camphor, and tobacco. 
Pepper, aloes, coffee, and green tea are cultivated in Formosa. 

A chain of volcanic mountains runs through the whole 
length of this island, thus making a natural boundary be- 
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tween the Chinese on its western side and the natives who 
inhabit the other. These do not in the least resemble their 
Chinese neighbours, being far more like Polynesian islanders. 
Their dress is a piece of cloth reaching from the waist to the 
knee, and their skins are tattooed like those of the North 
American Indians. 

\ The Loo-Choo Islands are tributary to the Chinese. 

Macao is situated at the mouth of the Canton river, 
having a port of the same name where cargoes of betel-nut, 
edible birds' nests, pepper, opium, and salt-petre are landed 
for Canton. 

Chusan (or Tchusan) lies very near the coast and farther 
to the north than Formosa. At the close of the opium war 
this island was ceded to England by the Chinese, and is now 
governed by English laws. 



THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

This empire consists of a chain of five large and many 
smaller islands on the eastern coast of the continent of Asia. 
Until quite recently, the Japanese were extremely jealous of 
foreigners, and unwilling to let them know anything of 
their customs or history ; but several ports are now open to 
Europeans. They are a very industrious people, and dis- 
covered the art of printing in the thirteenth century. They 
have not made much progress in the art of shipbuilding, but 
this has hitherto been of little consequence to a nation so 
desirous of avoiding intercourse with other countries. 

The Japanese are particularly celebrated for the art which 
we call "japanning," the secret of which, until the present 
century, was known to them only ; and even now, our pro- 
ductions of the same kind are far inferior to theirs. 

The Sea of Japan lies between this Island-Empire and the 
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Asiatic continent, and the North Pacific Ocean lies between , 
it and North America. 

The islands which compose " Japan Proper " are those of 
Siphon, Kiou-siou, Sitkokf, and Oki. 

The other islands included in the Japanese empire are 
Yeso, the southern part of Sagalien, or Tarakai, and the 
three most southerly of the Kurile Isles, 



Niphon, the largest and most important island of Japan, is 
separated from Yeso by the Strait of Sangar. Its chief town, 
is Jeddo, the residence of the Sjdkun, or military commander. 
He is the chief officer in the empire, and possesses much 
more real power than the emperor himself, who merely 
sanctions laws proposed to him by his Sjdkun and confers 
honours on the nobility. The emperor of Japan holds his 
court at Miako in the island of Niphon, and is treated with 
great reverence and respect. Indeed, his person is con- 
sidered too sacred to be exposed to the sun and air, and cer- 
tainly far too much so to be seen by his subjects, so he 
lives shut up in his great palace in a kind of splendid cap- 
tivity. His beard is trimmed and his nails are cut whilst 
he is asleep ; he never eats twice off the same plate, and any 
vessel used by him is immediately broken, in order that no 
inferior person may ever use it afterwards ; moreover, he is 
always poor, as his income is small in proportion to the num- 
ber of his dependents. What a melancholy thing it must be 
to be the emperor of Japan ! the poorest of his subjects is 
probably happier than himself. 

In the city of Jeddo may be obtained all the native manu- 
factures, each street being inhabited by persons of one par- 
ticular trade and closed at night by a gate at each end. 

Kiou-siou lies to the south of Niphon and contains the 
large sea-port of Nagasaki — the only one formerly open to 
Europeans in the Japanese empire. 

Of Sitkokf the chief town is Takatsi. 

The three Kurile islands which belong to the Japanese 
14 
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empire are by far the largest of the Kurile chain, and, like 
those of Japan Proper, are very liable to earthquakes. The 
shores of the Kurile isles are very abrupt, the difficulty of 
access being much increased by the dense fogs in which they 
are often enveloped The native animals and fruits resemble 
those of Kamtschatka. 



THE EMPIRE OF ANAH. 

Tms empire forms one side of the great eastern peninsula 
of southern Asia, and is bounded on the north by China, on 
the south and east by the Chinese Sea, and on the "west by 
the countries of Laos and Siam. 

An am is divided into the three provinces of — 

Cochin China, 
Tonauin, 
and Cambodja. 



Cochin China is a long, narrow strip of land lying be- 
tween high mountains and the sea. The forests of this pro- 
vince produce a great variety of rare and scented woods, such 
as sandal, rose, and eagle-wood, beside many others. Here 
the true cinnamon grows wild, and is particularly liked by 
the Chinese, who prefer it to that of any other country ; but 
the most useful tree in Cochin China is* the cocoa-nut ; the 
trunk is used for building ships and houses, the leaves 
make excellent roofs, wicker-work, and paper, the nuts 
furnish both food and drink, the shells, when carved and 
polished, make very pretty cups, the oil of the cocoa-nut 
serves for light and many other purposes, whilst the thick 
fibrous husk makes stronger cables and cordage than any 
other material 

Pine-apples, guavas, mangoes, yams, lemons, and pome- 
granates all grow naturally in Cochin China, and cotton and 
rice are cultivated throughout the country. 
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The principal town is Hue\ 

Tonquin is the most northern province of the empire of 
Anam. In common with Cochin China it produces great 
quantities of raw silk, and mulberry-trees are everywhere to 
be seen. The inhabitants of both much resemble the Chinese 
in appearance and customs. 

The chief town is Ke-cho, 

Cambodja occupies the southern extremity of the empire. 
It is exceedingly fertile, its whole extent being traversed by 
a very large river called the Menam-kong, or "Mother of 
Waters," which rises in China Proper and enters the Chinese 
Sea by several mouths. Gamboge is prepared from the gum 
of a tree that grows in Cambodja, whence it derives its name. 

The principal city is Sai-gon. • 



INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

LAOS. 

The term of " India-beyond-the-Ganges " applies to all 
those Asiatic countries lying to the east of this river and to 
the south of the Chinese empire. 

Laos, or the Shan Country (an Indian kingdom situated 
between the empires of Anam and Birmah), abounds with 
elephants and buffaloes. 

The chief manufactures of Laos are fabrics of silk and 
cotton, date-sugar, gunpowder, and a curious kind of paper 
made from the bark of a creeping plant. 

The " Mother of Waters " flows through the centre of this 
country on her way to the empire of Anam. 

The two principal cities are Zimmai and Lanchang. 
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SIAM. 

Siam is another country of India-beyond-the-Ganges. The 
river Menam, after leaving Laos, becomes the eastern boundary 
of this kingdom, which yields all the most valuable produc- 
tions of the East 

The scented and variegated woods and different gums 
of the beautiful forest trees are sold by the Siamese to the 
merchants of the neighbouring countries ; but although gold 
and other metals are easily obtained in Siam, the usual 
method of payment is by cowrie shells instead of money. 

There is a rare kind of white elephant, peculiar to Siam, 
which is greatly valued, and the person who finds one is 
rewarded with a silver crown and thought extremely fortunate. 
Some of these animals are -kept as state property at the court 
of the Siamese king, one of whose titles proclaims him to be 
" lord of the white elephants." Some incredulous Europeans 
have suggested that this peculiar colour is probably owing to 
a kind of leprosy, and the opinion seems to be well founded. 
The rhinoceros is more common here than in other Asiatic 
countries, and tigers are very numerous. 

The chief towns of Siam are Bangkok and Yuthia on the 
river Menam. 



THE MALAY PENINSULA 

This is a long narrow territory to the south of Siam, form- 
ing the southern extremity of the great Eastern Peninsula of 
Asia. It is entirely surrounded by the sea, except on the 
north, the western shore being washed by the Strait of Ma- 
lacca, and the eastern by the Gulf of Siam. 

A mountain chain runs like a back-bone through the 
entire length of the peninsula, and between these mountains 
and the sea are dense forests and grassy plains. Numerous 
rivers descend from the mountains to the shore, where coral 
reefs and sand-banks make an effectual bar to the entrance of 
large vessels. The rivers abound with crocodiles and alli- 
gators. In the interior of the country, elephants roam about 
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in great numbers, and tigers, bears, bisons, rhinoceroses, and 
muskdeer are equally common. The sago-palm, india-rubber, 
and nutmeg are amongst the many valuable trees that grow 
in Malay, where the finest tropical fruits are also produced. 

Europeans have always given the Malays a sad character 
for treachery, cruelty, and revenge, and perhaps this very 
opinion has helped to perpetuate the evil. 

The chief native towns are Quedah and Patain ; but the 
settlements of Pulo Pinang, Malacca, and Singapore belong 
to Great Britain, and are included in what is called " British 
India." 



THE BIBMAN EMPIRE. 

The Bibman Empibe is still an extensive country of India- 
beyond-the-Ganges, although the British possessions in India 
have encroached on its northern and western boundaries. 

Birmah is an exceedingly fertile country, producing every 
kind of fruit, plant, and tree peculiar to those tropical regions, 
each month bringing forth some- fresh variety ; the moun- 
tain heights are gay with rhododendrons and other flower- 
ing shrubs. The wild animals are equally numerous, and 
the famous white elephant, so prized in Siam, is occa- 
sionally met with in Birmah, where it obtains almost equal 
respect, making part of the royal establishment at Ava. The 
serpents of this country are truly formidable, and the marshes 
swarm with scorpions, centipedes, leeches, and mosquitoes. 

Many valuable minerals and precious stones are found in 
the northern provinces. 

The chief towns in the Birman Empire are Ava the capital, 
Pegu, Martaban, Amarapoora, and Bhamo. 

The largest river is the Irrawadi, which rises in Thibet 
and runs southward through the whole length of the empire. 
It is joined by many other rivers in its course. 
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BRITISH INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 
THE TENA8SERIM PROVINCES. 

This name is given to a long strip of territory belonging to 
Great Britain, and forming the western boundary of the king- 
dom of Siam. 

.Rice and tobacco are the principal productions of the 
country, but there is an abundance of fruit ; . and pepper, 
cocoa-nuts, catechu, and cardamoms grow wild, beside a great 
variety of medicinal plants. 

The Tenasserim provinces are noted for possessing a great 
number of elephants, from which the Birmese settlers obtain 
their beautiful ivory. 

The chief towns are Mergin, Ye, and Tavoy. 



ARACAN. 



This country extends along the western border of the Bir- 
man empire, of which it once formed a part ; it now belongs 
to Great Britain. 

The town of Aracan is the capital, but Akyab on the coast 
is the principal place of trade between Aracan and Bengal. 

Aracan has belonged to Great Britain since 1824. ' 



ASSAM. 

Assam, another narrow territory belonging to Great 
Britain, lies to the north of the Birman empire. It is chiefly 
remarkable for the quantity of gold-dust obtained from the 
sands of its different rivers. Of these the Brahmaputra is 
the largest, but the Dhunseree yields the greatest quantity of 
gold, and a number of people are employed to collect it. 

The caoutchouc-tree grows to the height of 100 feet, and 
Assam tea is well known in England. The powerful poison 
into which the Assamese dip their arrows, is obtained from 
some plant known only to the natives. 
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The chief towns are Joorhath, Gergong, and Gowhati. 



SYLHET, TIPPERAH, AND CHITTAGONG. 

The three provinces of Sylhet, Tipperah, and Chittagong 
also form part of what is called " British India," and belong 
to the Presidency of Bengal in Hindoostan. 

Sylhet has forests of oranges and limes, which are con- 
sidered the finest in British India ; its other products are 
chiefly wax, aloe wood, and wild silk — that is, silk made by 
silkworms in a natural state. 

The principal town is Sylhet. 

Tipperah and Chittagong are both celebrated for the 
size and strength of the elephants found in their forests. 
These animals are not only useful in battle, but in hunting 
tigers and other wild animals with which India is terribly 
infested. 

The chief towns are Chittagong and Luckipoor. 



HINDOOSTAN, OR BBITISH INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES. 

The ancient inhabitants of India appear to have had no 
general name, either for themselves or for their country, but the 
Persians called them Hindoos and their country Hindoostan, 
which term is now applied by Europeans to the whole of that 
great triangular territory extending from the Himalayan 
Mountains on the north to Cape Comorin at its southern 
extremity. A great peculiarity of the Hindoos is their 
being divided into classes, or castes, neither of which is 
allowed to mix with the other on pain of death, or some 
very severe punishment. These castes are again subdivided 
into innumerable distinctions and degrees of purity, but the 
Brahmins, or priests, are considered the first in rank ; after 
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them come the sepoys or soldiers, then the traders, and lastly, 
the labourers. 

It is now more than one hundred years since Great Britain 
first began to acquire her valuable possessions in India. 
Until 1750, her only Indian territory was a piece of land 
about five miles square on the eastern coast of Hindoostan, 
where now stands the city of Madras. In 1756 the English 
obtained the province of Bengal, to which so many others 
have since been added that almost the whole country now 
belongs to Great Britain. 

Our possessions in Hindoostan have been divided into 
three districts, or Presidencies ; the Island of Ceylon has a 
separate governor. 

These Presidencies are Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, of 
which Bengal is the chief, and includes the Sub-Presideucy 
of Agra, or the North- Western Provinces. • The residence of 
the Viceroy, or Governor-General, of British India is at 
Calcutta, but this city is so unhealthy during the hottest 
months of the year, that the Viceroy and his court then 
remove to Simla, a beautiful spot on the Himalayas. 

All the provinces of Hindoostan are included in these 
Presidencies, although a few retain their native kings and 
keep up the form of sovereignty ; but an English Eesident 
always lives at these petty courts, to see that nothing is done 
contrary to the interests of Great Britain. 

Hindoostan is bounded on the north by the Himalayan 
Mountains ; on the south by the Indian Ocean ; on the east 
by the Brahmaputra and the Bay of Bengal; and on the west 
by the Indus and by that part of the Indian Ocean called the 
Arabian Sea. 

The Pbesidenoy of Bengal includes the provinces of 

Bengal, Bhopaul, 

Bahar, Gurrah-Mundlah, 

Oude, Gundwanah, 

Malwa, and Orissa ; 

the North-West provinces of 

Agra, Delhi, 

Allahabad, Meenit, 

Benares, and Rohilcund ; 
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and those of 
Nepaul, Sikkim, and Bootan are, at present, independent. 



The Punjab, Sinde, 

Cashmere, and Rajpootana. 



The Peesidency op Madbas includes 

Berar, Mysore, 

Beeder, The Garnatic, 

Hyderabad, Canara, 

The Circars, Malabar, 

Balaghaut, and Travancore. 



And the Peesidenoy op Bombay includes 

Cutch, Arungabad, 

Gujerat, Concan, 

Khandeish, Beejapoor, 

Goa, Canara, 

and the Malabar Coast. 

The Island of Ceylon has its own Governor. 



. THE PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL. 

The large province of Bengal gives its name to the chief 
Presidency of British India, which extends over all the north 
of Hindoostan and even to the British territories "beyond the 
Ganges. The northern portion of Bengal is covered with tall 
forest trees and with thick jungles of augeah grass which are 
infested by tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, and leopards, whilst 
birds of brilliant plumage flit from bough to bough, and 
monkeys scream and chatter among the thick branches. The 
whole province is intersected by navigable rivers (chiefly 
branches of the Ganges), and rice, sugar, cotton, indigo, and 
tobacco are much cultivated in Bengal. 

Calcutta, the capital, and seat of the British government 
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in India, is situated on the eastern bank of the river 
Hooghley. This city and its pretty suburb of Chowringee 
appear to great advantage on approaching them from the sea, 
but the " Black Town," where the natives live, presents a 
very different aspect. A few of the mosques, or temples, are 
neatly kept, but the religion of the Hindoos chiefly consists in 
worshipping the Ganges and some very ugly idols, which are 
set up in different parts of the city. The crowded streets of 
Calcutta have a striking appearance, for the dresses of the 
people vary in every variety of colour and material. The 
noise and clamour of these moving masses are indescribable ; 
especially when increased by the creaking of the bullock carts, 
or the thumping and jingling of drums and cymbals in hon- 
our of some wooden or plaster deity. In the Black Town 
of Calcutta, the Fakirs, or religious mendicants, may be 
seen, — men with long hair and beards, who wear scarcely 
any clothing and paint their faces either white, yellow, or 
red. These ghastly-looking creatures keep one bony hand 
stretched out to receive charity, holding a string of beads 
in the other. 

Europeans rise very early in this hot climate, as the first 
hours of the day are by far the pleasantest, and after tiffin, or 
luncheon, it is usual to sleep for two or three hours. 

The other chief towns of Bengal are Burdwan, Chanderna- 
gore, Moorshedabad, Narrangunge, Purneah, and Rajmahal. 

Bahar (to the west of Bengal) is exceedingly fertile, being 
well watered by the different branches of the Ganges. The 
best opium in India is grown in Bahar, which also produces 
indigo, cotton, tobacco, and rice, besides castor oil, spices, and 
most of the Indian fruits. There are diamond mines in 
Bahar. The most formidable wild animals are the black 
bear and the spotted tiger. 

Oude forms a portion of the great plain of the Ganges. 

Its chief towns are Oude and Lucknow on the river 
Goomty. Lucknow is celebrated for the memorable siege of 
1858 ; when, but for the timely arrival of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, the English who were shut up in the Eesidency could 
never have made their escape from the mutinous Sepoys. 
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Malwa is a large province remarkable for a great extent of 
table-land which produces luxuriant crops of rice, Indian corn, 
cotton, tobacco, opium, and sugar-cane. 

The chief towns are Oujein and Indore. 

Bhopatjl is a small but fertile territory to the west of 
Gurrah-Mundlah, well watered by the Nerbuddah and the 
Betwah. 

Its chief town is BhopauL 

Gurrah-Mundlah is a much larger province. 
Its chief town is Saugur. 

Gundwanah is unhealthy, and much of it is thickly covered 
with jungle. The natives of Gundwanah differ in appearance 
from the other tribes of Hindoostan, having broader features 
and curly hair. 

Nagpoor is the principal town. 

Orissa lies between Gundwanah and the Bay of Bengal. 
Eugged hills and uninhabited jungles occupy much of the in- 
terior of this unhealthy province, which is infested by feroci- 
ous animals and venomous reptiles. The heat in summer is 
extremely oppressive. 

Cuttack, on the Mahanuddy river, is the capital of Orissa ; 
the other chief towns are Balasore and Juggernaut. The last 
of these is on the coast, and contains a celebrated Hindoo 
temple. A pilgrimage to the Temple of Juggernaut is con- 
sidered by the Hindoos the most sacred that can be made, 
because they imagine that to die within sight of its walls will 
insure their eternal happiness. Many set out on this strange 
journey when too ill to undertake it, and die upon the road ; 
and those in perfect health would rather starve than turn 
back, even were their provisions to fail. 



Agra (the chief of the six North-Western Provinces and 
that which gives its name to the Sub-Presidency) produces 
marble, copper, and salt. 
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The city of the same name on the Jumna is the capital of 
the province, and familiar to us in the history of the Great 
Indian mutiny as one of those places where English ladies 
showed wonderful fortitude and courage. The mausoleum, 
erected at Agra by Shah Jehan for himself and his wife, is of 
white marble, and raised on an elevated marble terrace ; the 
beautiful pavements, arabesques, aDd flowers of the interior 
are all formed of precious stones of various colours, such as 
lapis-lazuli, agate, and jasper. 

Cawnpore is also in this province. The well which be- 
came the tomb of so many English ladies and little children 
is now surrounded by a screen of stonework 

Allahabad (one of the most populous and productive pro- 
vinces of the Indian Empire) is watered by the Ganges, the 
Jumna, and the Goomty, and produces diamonds, indigo, 
cotton, sugar, opium; and saltpetre. The natives of Allaha- 
bad manufacture a great deal of cotton cloth. The districts 
of Bundelcund and Boggilcund are inclu&ed in this province. 

Its principal town is Allahabad. 

Benares (formerly only a district belonging to Oude) now 
forms one of the North- Western Provinces, and produces 
much indigo and opium. 

The city of Benares, on the north bank of the Ganges, is 
considered sacred by the Hindoos, and pilgrims resort to it 
from all parts of Hindoostan. 

Delhi now includes only a small portion of the old pro- 
vince, having been divided into three sections. 

The city of Delhi on the Jumna was formerly the residence 
of the Great Mogul sovereigns of India, and is still of great 
extent and magnificence. The taking of this city was one 
of the most remarkable events in the war of 1857. 

Meerut is one of the three sections of Delhi The prin- 
cipal city is of the same name. 

Rohilcund (the last of the three) includes the district 
called The Dooab. 

The chief towns are Bareilly and Ferruckabadt, 
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The Punjab, or country of " five rivers," is watered by 
the five great arms of the Indus, but much of it is barren and 
sandy, and an ingenious method is resorted to in order to 
ascertain what amount of land-tax may fairly be laid upon 
any particular district A given quantity of earth is washed 
in a sieve until the mould is gone and only the sand re- 
mains ; the tax is then lessened, or increased, according to the 
proportion this sand bears to the whole, as, of course, its 
value is lessened by it. The sugar-cane thrives luxuriantly 
in the Punjab, and a valuable kind of oil is extracted from 
the sesamum plant. 

The principal city is Lahore on the Eavee, a branch of the 
Indus. About two miles from Lahore is the splendid 
tomb of a former Mogul emperor ; the inscriptions and orna- 
ments of which are beautifully arranged in Mosaic, the 
colouring of the roses and other flowers being perfectly given 
by the different colours of the stones. 

Moultan and Umritsir are also large towns. 

Cashmere is a beautiful district consisting of the upper 
valley of the Jhylum, and lying amongst the ranges of the 
Himalayan Mountains in the north of the Punjab. The 
whole of this lovely valley resembles the park of an English 
nobleman. Many of the plants and fruit-trees cultivated 
in Europe grow wild in Cashmere ; it is especially famed for 
its roses, and irides and lotus-flowers are met with in pro- 
fusion. The climate is considered milder than it used to be, 
because the depth of snow, in some places, is now only three 
yards where it used to be ten. In some parts of Cashmere, 
inflammable gas escapes from the earth and bursts directly 
into a flame ; this is considered by the inhabitants to be a 
kind of holy fire, and temples are accordingly erected over 
it wherever it appears. 

Attar of roses and the soft, fine shawls which bear its 
name are the principal manufactures of Cashmere. These 
shawls are made of the inner hair or wool of the Thibet goat, 
obtained only in perfection when that animal is reared 
on the cold, dry table-land of Thibet ; the quality being sure 
to degenerate in any other country. After the wool has been 
carefully separated from the hair, it is repeatedly washed in 
rice-starch, and when the shawls are woven, they are still 
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further softened in a solution of kritz, the root of a native 
plant ; the whole process in making one pair of these splen- 
did shawls will occupy fifteen men for eight months. 

Cashmere the capital, on the banks of the Jhylum, is 
sometimes called Serinagur. Near it is the beautiful island- 
studded Lake of Cashmere, green with waving trees and 
glowing with blossoms. The floating gardens on its bosom 
are used for raising almost every kind of fruit. 

Sinde is that country through which flows the lower half 
of the Indus on its way to the Arabian Sea. 

There is a striking resemblance between Sinde and Egypt. 
Both countries are watered by a large river which annually 
overflows its banks, enriching the surrounding country and 
forming a delta on approaching the sea ; and both consist of 
a smooth, fertile plain, bounded by mountains on one side 
and a desert on the other. But Sinde is thinly peopled, and 
we should look in vain for the busy towns seen in the valley 
of the Kile. Immense herds of buffaloes graze on the banks 
of the Indus, and tigers, wolves, jackals, and other wild 
animals live in the woods. 

The chief towns of Sinde are Hyderabad, Tatta, and 
Kurachee. 

Bajpootana (formerly called Ajmeer) is the largest pro- 
vince in this part of Hindoostan, and includes many smaller 
states, or principalities, the chief of which are those of Mar- 
war and Mewar. The greater part of Bajpootana belongs to 
native princes under British protection, but the city of 
Ajmere (with a small surrounding territory) belongs entirely 
to the English. A vast expanse of sand called " The In- 
dian Desert " occupies the north-western portion of the pro- 
vince. 

The chief towns are Odeypoor, Joudpoor, Kotah, and 
Ajmere. 



Nepaul, Sikkim, and Bootan are independent provinces 
lying between Bengal, Bahar, Oude, and the Himalayan 
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Mountains. The rocky peaks and precipices of the Himalayas 
are lost in the clouds and covered with perpetual snow, but 
the sunny slopes and the valleys at their feet produce almost 
every kind of fruit, from raspberries and strawberries to pine- 
apples and other tropical fruits. The hill-sides in Nepaul 
are cut and levelled into terraces, where large crops of rice 
are grown, water being easily obtained from the springs. The 
Bootanese are famous for a texture resembling silk and satin, 
and also for some delicate kinds of paper, both of which are 
made from the bark of the same tree. 

The chief towns of these provinces are Khatmandu and 
Sikkim ; there are no large towns in Bootan. 
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Berar is a large province of southern India, containing 
many smaller districts. It produces a great deal of grain, and 
indigo grows wild. 

The chief town is Ellichapoor. 

Beeder is well-watered, and lies to the south of Berar. 
Its chief town is Nandeir. 

Hyderabad extends to the river Kistnah, the southern 
boundary of " The Deccan," which was the name formerly 
given to the provinces lying between this river and the 
Nerbudda. 

The chief city is Hyderabad, noted for its large traffic in 
diamonds, which are polished and prepared for sale in the 
neighbouring town of G-olconda. 

The Circars are a large province extending along the 
western shore of the Bay of Bengal, from Lake Chilka to the 
river Godavery. A great deal of rice is produced in the 
Circars, and the fertile delta of the Godavery is almost en- 
tirely devoted to the growth of the sugar cane. 

The chief towns are Rajahmundry, Ellore, and Chicacole. 
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Balaghaut derives its name from being situated above a 
stupendous mountain wall, called the Eastern Ghauts, which, 
rising below the province of Mysore, supports the high table- 
land in both provinces. It is from the mines in Bala- 
ghaut that the merchants in Hyderabad and Golconda are 
supplied with diamonds. 

The chief towns of Balaghaut are Gooty-Droog, Kurnool, 
and Cuddapah, 

Mysore possesses one of the healthiest climates in India 
on account of its high ground and exemption from the 
tremendous rains which prevail near the Ghauts. The chief 
articles of produce are castor-oil, sugar, betel leaf, coffee, and 
rice. 

The principal towns are Mysore, Seringapatam, Bedenore, 
Chittledroog, and Bangalore. 

The Carnatic is a large province extending from the river 
Kistnah to Cape Comorin. It is divided by the Eastern 
Ghauts into the Upper and Lower Carnatic, the climate of 
the Upper much resembling that of Mysore, whilst that of 
the Lower is nearly the hottest in Hindoostan. The whole of 
the Carnatic coast is known by the name of the Coast of 
Coromandel ; it is said to have been the place where the 
apostle Thomas suffered martyrdom. 

In the Upper Carnatic is the city of Madras, which gives 
its name to the second Indian Presidency. It is incon- 
veniently situated, being often unapproachable from the sea, 
owing to the heavy swell of the ocean. Pearls, indigo, shells, 
and dyeing drugs are some of the principal things exported 
from Madras. 

The other chief towns of the Carnatic are Pondicherry, 
Tranquebar, Tanjore, Arcot, and Trichinopoly, the last 
celebrated for the manufacture of gold chains and other 
jewellery. 

Travanoore forms the western extremity of the Indian 
Peninsula. The remote parts of this province, towards the 
Western Ghauts, abound with elephants, tigers, and buffaloes, 
but the beautiful valleys are extremely fertile. 
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It was among these mountain fastnesses and secluded 
valleys that the Syrian Christians found shelter in the fif- 
teenth century, when the Portuguese Inquisition obliged them 
to fly from Goa, and here their descendants have continued 
to observe unmolested their simple forms of worship. When 
Dr Buchanan visited them in 1806, he found them a simple- 
hearted Christian people, very much afraid of trusting any 
other translation of the Bible than their own, "the true 
Bible of Antioch," which their ancestors had received seven- 
teen centuries before. 

The chief towns of Travancore are Trivandrum and 
Quilon. 
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Cutch is a narrow and curiously shaped province between 
the Runn and the Gulf of Cutch. The Runn of Cutch is an 
extensive salt morass, always covered with water during the 
rainy season. Wild asses are very numerous in Cutch, being 
seen in herds of sixty or seventy at one time. They are 
very fierce and untameable, and much larger and stronger 
than the tame ass. 

The chief town is Bhooj, celebrated for its gold and silver 
works. 

Part of Gujerat is a peninsula between the Gulfs of Cutch 
and Cambay. It is a flourishing and fertile province, watered 
by numerous rivers. Rice is much cultivated, and the towns 
and villages are surrounded by plantations of cocoa-nut, mango, 
and other fruit trees. 

The chief towns of Gujerat are Surat, Joonaghur, Baroda, 
and Cambay. 

Khakdetsh had become such a scene of desolation through 
wars and famine, that when in 1819 it fell into the hands of 
the English, the country resembled one vast forest, and half 
the villages had been abandoned to the tigers which swarmed 

U 
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throughout the province. The finest grapes in India now 
grow in Khandeish. 

The chief towns are Boorhanpore and Aseeghur. 

Arungabad is famous for some curious cave-temples which 
are considered the wonder of Western India. At Elora one 
of them is scooped out of the rock in the form of a sugar- 
loaf to the height of one hundred feet, and at Carlee the lofty- 
arched roof of the principal cavern is supported by pillars, 
the bell-shaped capitals of which are surmounted by elephants 
with their trunks entwined in each other. The carvings on 
the screen before the arched door-way are said to be elabor- 
ately beautiful. The- walls and niches of all these temples 
are covered (both within and without) with sculptures and 
colossal figures. 

The chief town of the province is Arungabad. 

Concan is celebrated for hemp and cocoa-nuts, the tracts 
of sandy land near the shore being covered with plantations 
of cocoa-palms. A chain of wooded mountains, called the 
"Western Ghauts, forms the eastern boundary of Concan, and 
extends quite to the end of the peninsula. They are the 
abode of many wild animals, and a great variety of birds. 

The city of Bombay gives its name to the smallest of the 
* three Presidencies. It stands on a small island near the shore, 
and although very inferior in appearance to either Calcutta 
or Madras, is a place of great trade with China and with 
all the countries lying round the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. 
The shortest way of going to India is by taking what is called 
" The overland route ; " i. e. by steamer from Marseilles to 
Alexandria, thence by railway to Suez, and then by another 
steamer down the Ked Sea and across the Arabian Sea to 
Bombay. 

On the eastern side of the harbour is a small island called 
Elephanta, famous for its curious cave-temples, one of which 
is of unusual size and very beautiful. 

The other chief towns of Concan are Poonah and 
Callianee. 

Bbjapoor is very mountainous, being intersected by the 
Western Ghauts ; but many an isolated summit amongst 
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these wild mountains is crowned by a strong fortress, over- 
looking the country beneath. 

Bejapoor, the ancient capital, was formerly of great extent 
and strength, but is no longer the " victorious " or " triumph- 
ant " city which its name then indicated, the greater por- 
tion of it being in ruins, though it is still the chief town of 
Bejapoor. 

The town of Sattarah is on the river Kistnah. 

Goa is a small territory to the south of Concan, formerly 
belonging to the Portuguese. 

The old city of Goa was then the capital of their dominions 
in the East, but it is now almost deserted and its magnificent 
.buildings are fast going to decay. The town of New Goa is 
far more healthy, and stands nearer to the sea. It is well 
( built and has a fine harbour, from whence betel-nuts, cowries, 
toys, and beads find their way to Africa. The windows of 
the houses in New Goa are made of thin layers of oyster 
shell 

Canara is a long narrow country, between the sea and the 
province of Mysore, from which it is divided by the Western 
Ghauts. The periodical rains are so heavy in Canara during 
the time of our summer, that vessels are obliged to leave the 
coast and no traffic can be carried on. A great deal of rice 
^is grown in this damp country, but palm-sugar is its chief 
manufacture. 

The chief town is Mangalore. 

Thb Malabar Coast includes the narrow province of 
"Malabar, and the small territory of Cochin. Cinnamon, 
pepper, ginger, arrow-root, and cocoa-nuts come from this 
part of Hindoostan, but much of the country is covered with 
forests abounding with elephants and wild pigs, which make 
sad ravages among the crops and plantations. 

The chief towns are Calicut and Cochin. 
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The Island of Ceylon, although separated from Hindoo- 
stan by Palk's Strait, is again almost joined to it by the 
Island of Manaar, by Adam's Bridge, and by another island 
called Rameserum, so that there are but two narrow passages 
between them, Ceylon is of sufficient size and importance 
to rank as an Indian province. Its shape resembles that of 
a pear. The northern shore is studded with green islets, and 
the bold rocky cliffs on the south and east are deeply in- 
dented by the sea. The hills and mountains of the interior 
are clothed to the very summits with magnificent forests, 
and intersected by deep ravines sparkling with cataracts and 
cascades. The most conspicuous summit is called Adam's 
Peak. 

The principal river is the Mahaville Ganga, but the island 
abounds with mountain streams. 

Ceylon is particularly celebrated for its cinnamon forests, 
which have a beautiful appearance when in blossom. It is 
the bark of this tree that we use as spice ; the contraction of 
the pieces, whilst they are drying, causes them to roll up in the 
quill-like form in which they are sent to Europe. There are 
also large coffee plantations, and cocoa-nut and bread-fruit 
trees grow there most luxuriantly. Amongst the many 
beautiful trees of Ceylon, are the talipot and Palmyra palms. 
The immense leaf of the talipot is quite large enough to 
form the roof of a hut, and is commonly used for that purpose 
by the natives. Gamboge and gum-lac are also produced in 
this island. 

Ceylon is not more famous for the quality of its cinnamon 
than for the whiteness of its beautiful pearls. The pearl- 
oyster banks are formed by some ridges of coral rocks a few 
miles from the shore, and many thousands of pearls are ob- 
tained from them every year. Eubies, sapphires, amethysts, 
garnets, topazes, and golden beryls are some of the valuable 
gems found in Ceylon. 

The Ceylonese elephants are valued for their strength and 
docility. The island abounds with other wild animals com- 
monly found in India, with the exception of the tiger, which 
is never seen in Ceylon. 

The present capital is Colombo, on the western coast, tLe 
residence of the British Governor of Ceylon. In some re- 
spects it resembles a European town, but the houses have 
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Venetian Minds instead of glass windows, and are seldom 
more than one story in height. 

Trincomalee has a harbour which Nelson said was " the 
finest in the world." 

The other chief towns in Ceylon are Kandy (the ancient 
capital), Caltura, Matura, and Point de Galle. 



THE MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF HINDOOSTAN. 

The Himalayan Mountains have already been mentioned 
as forming the boundary between the northern provinces of 
Hindoostan and the high table-land of Thibet. This stupend- 
ous mountain-chain (the highest of which vre have any 
knowledge) extends from the river Indus to that branch of 
the Ganges called the Brahmaputra, or Sampoo. The word 
Himalaya is of Sanscrit (or Hindoo) origin, and means " the 
abode of snow." 

The yaik, or grunting ox, so much used by the Tartars as 
a beast of burden, is peculiar to these mountains, where many 
kinds of goats and deer are also found, besides some varieties 
of the horse and cat tribe. Our cuckoo is a native of the 
Himalayas. 

The Vindhyan Mountains follow the course of the river 
Nerbudda to the Sone, a large branch of the Ganges. 

The Western Ghauts extend along the western eoast of 
India, from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin. 

The Eastern Ghauts form the western boundary of the 
Circars and the Camatic, and also the southern boundary 
of the province of Mysore, after which they join the Western 
Ghauts. 

The main stream of the river Ganges (in common with all 
those tributary rivers which join its north bank) rises in the 
Himalayan mountains. After passing Hurdwar, in the north 
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of Delhi, this noble river flows on for 1350 miles through 
the great plain of Northern India to the Bay of Bengal, which 
it enters by a delta of many mouths. 

The largest of the northern rivers which thus join the 
Ganges are the Jumna, the Goomty, the Rapty, the Gunduck, 
the Atri, and the Brahmaputra. 

The chief of those which join it from the south are the 
Chumbul and the Sone. The Hooghley forms the western, 
. and the main stream of the Ganges the eastern, side of the 
Delta, several others occupying the intermediate space. 

The Hindoo heathen believe that the waters of the Ganges 
have power to wash away all their sins, and they often beg, 
when dying, to be carried to its banks that they may expire 
with their feet in the water. Let us hope that the day is not 
far distant when a very different faith may lead them to the 
only Fountain that can really cleanse any heart from its 
iniquity. 

The Indus rises in Thibet, and, after crossing the Hima- 
layan Mountains, becomes the western boundary of India to 
the shores of the Arabian Sea. 

The four great arms of this river are the Jhylum (or ancient 
Hydaspes), the Chenab, the Ravee, and the Sutledje. Just 
below the town of Tattah it forms a delta, and enters the 
Arabian Sea by three large mouths. 

The Nerbudda (the northern boundary of the Deccan) 
rises in the province of Gundwanah and flows westward into 
the Gulf of Cambay. The word Nerbudda means " the be- 
stower of pleasure," and if ever this were in the power of 
rivers to bestow, it must be in such a hot climate as India, 
where their course is always conspicuously marked by the 
fertility of the surrounding country. 

The Taptee takes nearly the same direction as the Ner- 
budda, and flows into the Gulf of Cambay just below the 
city of Surat 

The Ki8tnah (the Deccan's southern boundary) rises in the 
Western Ghauts and runs eastward into the Bay of Bengal, 
receiving many smaller rivers on its way. As the course of 
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the Kistnah lies mostly through a wild, mountainous country, 
it is of veiy irregular depth, and so impeded by rocks and 
rapids as to make the greater part of it unsafe for boats ; so 
the natives use bamboo-baskets, which they cover with half- 
tanned hides and guide by paddles. Many precious stones 
are found in its gravelly bed during the dry season. 

The Godavery and the Mahanuddt are two considerable 
rivers of the Deccan which empty themselves into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The Coleroon rises in Mysore and enters the Bay of Ben- 
gal by a many-mouthed delta on the coast of CoromandeL 



THE MALDIVES AKD LACCADIVES. 

The Maldives are a long chain of islands lying to the 
south-west of Cape Comorin in the Indian Ocean. These 
islands are curiously arranged in oval groups called atolls and 
surrounded by dangerous coral reefs. They are scarcely ever 
visited by Europeans, but the inhabitants often go across to 
some of the Indian ports with cowries and tortoise-shell, 
returning with rice, sugar, and many other useful things. 

The Maldivians are governed by a Sultan who lives at 
Mali, and considers himself dependent on the British Govern- 
or of Ceylon, to whom he sends an embassy once a year. 

The Laocadives are situated in a direct line with the Mal- 
dives, rather farther to the north, and are also surrounded by 
rocks and coral reefs ; but the channels which separate the 
Laccadives from each other are wide and deep, and amongst 
them may be seen many a tall Indian ship threading its way 
towards Persia or Arabia. Abundance of cowrie-shells are 
found in these seas, and are used instead of money all over 
India. The islands contain immense forests of cocoa-trees, 
from the husks of which the natives manufacture those coir 
cables so much prized by sailors, because the sea-water pre- 
serves, instead of spoiling them. 
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The Laccadives have belonged to Great Britain ever since 
1792. 



AFGHANISTAN. 



This country lies between India and Persia ; its northern 
boundary being formed by a lofty chain of mountains called 
the Hindoo-Coosh, and by other ranges connecting the Hin- 
doo-Coosh with the Ghoor Mountains above Herat. Belqo- 
chistan is its southern boundary. The sides of the Hindoo- 
Coosh mountains are broken into glens and ravines, down 
which rush the streams that water the fruitful plains and 
valleys at their feet. Those of Cabool and Peshawur are ex- 
tremely beautiful, but vast tracts of sandy desert extend to- 
wards the south, especially in that district called Seistan. 

The history of Afghanistan is almost one continued series 
of murders, rebellions, and conspiracies. The quarrels amongst 
its numerous tribes induced the neighbouring sovereigns to 
try how much could be obtained of such a distracted province, 
and the Afghans have consequently had great difficulty in 
maintaining their position as an independent state. They are 
a fine race, and bear considerable resemblance to the ancient. 
Jews j and though few things would affront them more 
than to be thought to belong to that despised people, 
they profess to be descended from one of the sons of Saul. 
Amongst other indications of their Hebrew origin, is the 
custom which obliges the Afghan to earn his wife by long 
service, and to marry his deceased brother's widow. They 
appear to respect the religion of the Christians, calling them 
"the people of The Book ; " and much it is to be desired that 
we may so prove ourselves to be Christians in word and deed, 
that our example may persuade our Afghan brethren to read 
and love " The Book " also. 

One of the strongest national characteristics of the Afghan 
is his hospitality. A man's bitterest enemy would be safe 
under his roof; and fond as they are of plunder they seem 
never to forget what is due to the stranger under their protec*. 
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tion. In their devotion to their respective clans and love of 
freedom they resemble the Scotch Highlanders, and their 
passionate attachment to their native valleys is only equalled 
by their desire for the honour of the Afghan name. 

Hunting is one of their favourite amusements. Tigers and 
a small species of lion are met with in the hilly country about 
Cabool, wolves and hyaenas are found to the east of Candahar, 
and in the deserts of Seistan may be seen " the wild ass " so 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. 

The greater portion of Afghanistan is called Cabool, or 
Cabul, in which many smaller districts are included. This 
province was anciently called Ariana. 

The city of Cabool, on a branch of the Indus, was once the 
capital of the province, but Kandahar is now considered the 
chief city. Many old traditions, especially amongst the 
Persians, agree in attributing the founding of Kandahar to 
Alexander the Great. In the gardens and orchards of the 
present city, pomegranates attain to great perfection. 

The other principal towns of Cabool (or Cabal as it is 
sometimes spelt) are Herat, Dooshak, and Ghiznee. 

The largest river in Afghanistan is the Helnmnde, which 
flows from east to west and falls into a lake near Dooshak. 
It is joined on its course by the Khaush and several other 
rivers. 



BELOOCHISTAN. 

Beloochistan lies between Afghanistan and the Arabian 
Sea ; having Persia on the west, and the river Indus on the 
east, which divides it from the Indian province of Sinde. This 
country was discovered by the Greeks under Alexander the 
Great, who named it Gedrosia ; but for the next ten centuries 
Europeans knew little more than the bare fact of its existence. 
Alexander's soldiers were so astonished at the inordinate 
quantities of fish eaten by the natives near the shore, that, 
they called them the " Ichthyophagi? or fish-eaters. 

The present inhabitants are a wild uncivilized people, con- 
sisting of two distinct tribes, the Belooches and the Brahooes, 
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-who all live in tents, moving about from place to place as 
they require fresh pasture for their flocks and herds. They 
are quite ignorant of medicine, and their favourite remedy 
for a bad fever is to thump the patient most unmercifully. 
Certainly, no English traveller would ever wish to be ill in 
Beloochistan. 

The whole country is overrun with wild animals ; wolves 
and hyaenas are continually seen ; the thick jungles are in- 
fested by leopards and wild cats, and native dogs hunt in 
packs of twenty or thirty together. There is also a great 
variety of birds. 

The only settlements of any size in Beloochistan are the 
towns of Kelat, Beila, and Kedje. 



INDEPENDENT TABTART. 

Independent Tartary, or Turkistan, is a large country 
of Central Asia, bounded on the north by European and 
Asiatic Russia ; on the south by Persia and Cabool ; on the 
west by the Caspian Sea, and on the east by Chinese Tartary. 

It is divided into the provinces of — 

The Kirghis Steppe, Bokhara, 

Khiva, Khokan, 

and Koondooz. 



The Kirghis Steppe occupies the northern portion of In- 
dependent Tartary, and has one of the most variable climates 
of Asia, Much of the country towards the Russian border 
is covered with offsets from the Oural and Altai mountains, 
where lead, copper, and iron are found, and in this region it 
is bitterly cold during the winter ; hills, plains, and rivers 
are covered with ice and snow, and strong winds from the 
north-east make the frost still more intense. But the heat 
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of summer is equally great, being rendered doubly distress- 
ing by the scarcity of rivers and trees, and by the dry, sandy 
nature of the soil, which is seldom moistened by rain. 

The Tartars chiefly depend for food and clothing on their 
large flocks of sheep, animals that endure with wonderful 
patience the long fasts to which they are often obliged to 
submit, but they soon recover their healthy appearance in 
the spring, when the grass begins to grow. The two-humped 
Bactrian camel (db much used in this and other Asiatic coun- 
tries) is invaluable to the Tartars as a beast of burden ; it 
is extremely docile, and more hardy than its one-humped 
Arabian brother. The milk and flesh are useful articles of 
food, and the skins of the younger animals make very warm 
pelisses. Horses are reared by the Tartars in immense num- 
bers ; indeed, the wealth of a Kirghis is commonly reckoned 
by the number of horses he possesses. They are particularly 
swift and strong, and accustomed to endure long abstinence 
from food and water. 

The Tartars of the Kirghis Steppe are divided into three 
tribes or hordes, called the Little Horde, the Middle Horde, 
and the Great Horde. Their language is a Turkish dialect ; 
few amongst them can read, still fewer are able to write, and 
the man who knows enough Arabic to read the Koran is 
considered a prodigy of learamg. All drudgery is per- 
formed by the women, who are treated like slaves. 

Khiva occupies the western portion of Independent Tar- 
tary ; it was anciently called Chorasmia, and the river Jihoun 
(then called the Oxus) divides it from Bokhara. This river 
fertilizes the country so much that canals are cut from it in 
every direction, in order to extend its influence as much as 
possible. 

The chief town of the province is Khiva. 

Bokhara includes most of the ancient Sogdiana and Bac- 
triana ; it is situated in the south of Turkistan, and is quite 
the most powerful of its states. 

The ancient Greek and Arabian writers speak of this 
country as a perfect paradise, but its fertility must have been 
far greater then than at present, for much of it is only a bare 
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desert varied by sand-bills, stunted herbage, and low brush- 
wood ; but a few districts still bear considerable resemblance 
to the Bactriana described in the History of Alexander the 
Great, and many ancient ruins lie scattered here and there, 
though rats and lizards are now their only inhabitants. The 
banks of the Oxus are planted with mulberry-trees, the 
Turkomans being occupied nearly all the summer in attend- 
ing to the produce of their silk-worms. Bokhara is the native 
country of the melon, which attains to great perfection, and 
many other fruits grow to an unusual size. Rhubarb and 
assafoetida are both found in Bokhara. 

The city of Bokhara (near the river Zer-afchan) is large 
and populous, but the streets are so narrow that the very 
widest would be tilled by one laden camel, and in the. smaller 
thoroughfares two persons would have great difficulty in 
passing each other. Jewellery and cutlery from Europe, tea 
from China, sugar from India, spices from Manilla, and 
shawls from Cashmere, are all to be met with in $te shops 
and bazaars of this crowded city, which is literally crammed 
with human beings. 

Samarcand, another large town on the Zer-afchan, contains 
the tomb of Tamerlane and his family. A lofty dome covers 
this ambitious emperor's last resting-place, the walls of which 
are splendid with jasper and agate. A curious kind of silk 
paper is manufactured in Samarcand. 

Balk (a decayed city to the south of the Oxus) was called 
by the ancients Zariaspa, or Bactra. The ruins of Balk cover 
a space of twenty miles, and (like those of Babylon) supply 
the surrounding country with an almost inexhaustible supply 
of bricks. 

Khokan is a larger province than Bokhara, and nearly as 
famous for its fruits. Lapis-lazuli and jasper are the most 
beautiful of its mineral productions. 

Khokan is chiefly inhabited by the Uzbek Tartars, whose 
principal occupation is the manufacture of embroidered silks 
and cottons, fabrics that are in great, request amongst the 
Kirghis hordes. 

The chief town is Khokan. 
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Koondooz (the most southern province of Independent 
Tartary) is separated from Cabool by the Hindoo-Coosb. 
Its chief towns are Koondooz and Khooloom, 



The Sea op Aral, in Independent Tartary, is, with the 
exception of the Caspian, the largest lake in the Old World. 
It receives the Sihoun and the Jihoun (formerly called the 
Jaxartes and the Oxus), besides many smaller rivers. 



THE CASPIAN SEA. 



The name of this great inland sea was derived from the 
Caspii, a people who formerly inhabited its shores. It is 
entirely surrounded by Tartary, Persia, the countries of the 
Caucasus, and by Eussia. The waters of the Caspian are of 
very unequal depth, and there is good reason for believing 
that this sea once extended much farther than at present, 
forming (with the Sea of Aral and the Black Sea) one im- 
mense body of water, and uniting the present salt lakes cf Asia 
with the Mediterranean. 

Some sudden and awful convulsion of nature (such, per- 
haps, as the Deluge, when " the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up") was probably the means of separating 
them ; but they still produce the same kinds of • fish, 
shells, and Sea-weeds, and the countries lying between them 
are evidently deserted sea-beds containing precisely the 
same kinds of marine productions as are now to be found in 
each of these seas. 

The Oural, the Volga, the Kouma, the Terek, and the 
Kur are amongst the many rivers that empty themselves 
into the Caspian Sea. 
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GEORGIA. 



Georgia is a country on the western shore of the Caspian 
Sea, belonging to the Russian government and lying between 
Mount Caucasus and the north of Persia. It is very 
mountainous, and occupies a considerable portion of the 
Isthmus between the Black and the Caspian Seas. Sixty- 
five years before the Christian era, Georgia was conquered 
}>y Pompey the Great and remained for some centuries a Ro- 
man province, although long contended for by the Persian 
monarchs. During the eighth century, a Jewish prince 
ascended the throne, and until 1799 it remained in the pos- 
session of his descendants. In 1802, it became a part of the 
great Russian Empire. The mountainous surface of Georgia 
is broken into table-land, terraces, and fertile valleys, famed 
for their pomegranates, melons, and grapes. 

The present capital is Tiflis on the river Kur. The town 
of Erivan is near a lake of the same name. 

The Georgians are considered as handsome as the Circas- 
sians, but paid a heavy penalty for their beauty, when sold 
for slaves to the rich men of Persia and Turkey. Even till 
quite modern times, a considerable portion of the wealth of the 
nobles was derived from the sale of the sons and 'daughters 
of their unfortunate serfs. But the Russians have now put 
an end to this disgraceful traffic, and limited the power of 
the Georgian nobles over their vassals, so that they cannot 
oppress them as they formerly did. These restrictions are 
not at all liked by those whom they are intended to 
restrain, but the poor serfs have greatly benefited by the 
change of government, and do not at all dislike their Russian 
masters. 



PERSIA. 



The boundaries of the ancient Persian Empire were con- 
tinually varying with the ambition or conquests of its 
different monarchs. In very early times, it extended from 
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the Indus to the Hellespont and from Pontus in Asia Minor 
to the shores of Arabia. After vainly trying to subdue the 
spirit of the ancient Greeks and obtain possession of their 
beautiful country, the Persians were themselves conquered by 
Alexander the Great, and the famous Persian Empire ceased 
to exist. 

Modern Persia includes the countries then spoken of as 
Media, Susiana, Persis, Carmania, Parthia, and Hyrcania, and 
has been the scene of almost endless civil wars, revolutions, 
and changes. It was one of the earliest conquests of the 
successors of Mahomet, but towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, Persia again began to be known as a powerful king- 
dom under Shah Abbas the Great, who succeeded in wrest- 
ing some of his dominions from the Turks and Portuguese. 
After his death confusion and misrule again prevailed, and 
Persia was then overrun by the Afghans. Of the state of 
affairs in still later times we may form some idea from the 
fact, that when Abbas Mirza came to the throne in 1835, it 
was judged expedient to put out the eyes of such of his 
uncles as were thought most likely to dispute his preten- 
sions to the crown ! 

Persia is first spoken of in the Bible as Elam, and was 
probably so named after one of the sons of Shem. The 
natives of Persia in the present day call their country Iran, 
a, name meaning " excellent," or "honourable." 

The present kingdom of Persia is bounded on the north by 
Georgia, the Caspian Sea, and Independent Tartary ; on the 
south by the Persian Gulf; on the east by Cabool and 
Beloochistan, and on the west by Asiatic Turkey. The 
northern provinces bordering on the southern shore of the 
Caspian, are well watered and covered with forests and ver- 
dure, but on the east a dreary salt desert stretches away 
towards Tartary and Cabool, occupying nearly all the pro- 
vince of Khorassan and joining another desert towards 
Beloochistan. 

Khorassan is the Parthia of the ancients. Its chief city 
is Meshed. The town of Nishapoor in the same province is 
famous for its turquoise mines, where this beautiful gem (the 
only one obtained in Persia) is found in greater perfection 
and abundance than in any other part of the world. 
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The three southern provinces are those of Kirmak, 
Laristan, and Fars, of which the chief towns are Kirman, 
Lar, and Shiraz. Fars was the ancient patrimony of Cyrus 
before he founded the great Persian Empire, and was then 
called Persia. 

Shiraz the chief city of Fars is now going fast to decay, 
although still a place of considerable commerce for Chinese, 
Indian, and European manufactures, which are sent to it 
from Bushire, another town in the same province on the 
shore of the Persian Gulf; and in return, the merchants 
of Shiraz send attar of roses, rose-water, silk, dried fruits, and 
drugs to the port of Bushire, to be exported to other coun- 
tries. 

Amongst the ruins of Persepolis (the ancient capital of 
PeTsis) may still be seen the remains of a vast building, 
supposed to have been the palace of Darius, which, contrary 
to the advice of Parmenio, was burned by Alexander the 
Great. One of the gigantic gateways is formed by two 
enormous sphinxes, and the pillars and sides of the staircases 
are covered with figures in the costume and armour of the 
ancient Persians. The inscriptions on the walls are very 
curious and belong to the period between Cyrus and Alex- 
ander, the characters in which they are written exactly 
resembling those on the bricks found amongst the ruins of 
Babylon. These characters are called cuneiform, or arrow- 
headed. 

Khuzistan, a province at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
was formerly called Susiana. 

The chief town is Shuster. Shushan is mentioned in 
the book of Esther as the residenoe of King Ahasuerus. 
It is said to have derived its name from the abundance of 
lilies which grew there, Susan being the Hebrew name for a 

lily. 

The three provinces of Louristan, Irak-Ajemi, and 
Nazerbijan form the ancient kingdom of the Medes. 

Irak-Ajemi contains the city of Teheran, the present 
metropolis of Persia, but its damp situation and intolerable 
heat render it far inferior as a royal residence to the beauti* 
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ful Ispahan, which rose to great prosperity under the rule 
of Shah Abbas. 

Under this monarch Ispahan became the metropolis of 
Persia, and was soon filled with merchants and artificers 
from all parts of the world : their deserted shops still line 
the streets of this once splendid city, and the ruins of 
mosques, palaces, and bridges meet the eye in every 
direction. 

But to us, Ispahan is not half so interesting as the town 
of Hamadan, now occupying the site of the ancient Ecbatana, 
where the records of the kingdom were preserved and which 
was the favourite summer retreat of the old Median kings 
when the heat of Shushan became insupportable. One 
traveller tells us that " there are more curious relics of anti- 
quity to be seen in Hamadan than in any other Persian 
city." In a graveyard belonging to the Jews, there is an 
ancient building with an inscription in Hebrew purporting 
it to be the tomb of Esther and Mordecai, but this is, of 
course, doubtful. It was at Ecbatana that Alexander (in a 
fit of jealous anger) ordered his friend Parmenio to be put to 
death, of whom it was said that " Parmenio obtained many 
victories without Alexander, but Alexander not one without 
Parmenio." 

The city of Tabreez, in Nazerbijan, is built on the site of 
Gauzaca, where the treasures of Croesus were deposited by 
Cyrus. 

The three provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, and AsTrabad 
(surrounding the southern shore of the Caspian) are the 
most fertile of any in Persia. Their principal towns are 
Eeshse, Saree, and Astrabad. 

A remarkable chain of mountains divides these three 
provinces from the rest of Persia, and another range separates 
Louristan from Khuzistan. 



THE PER8IAN RIVERS AND GULF. 

The Arras forms a natural boundary betweeen Persia and 
16 
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Georgia, It is the same as the ancient Araxes and joins the 
Kur before that river enters the Caspian Sea, 

The Attruck falls into the other side of the Caspian Sea, 
at its south-eastern corner. 

The Kerah and the Karoon are both branches of the 
Tigris and join that river above and below Bussorah, or 
Basra, as it is now called. 

The Persian Gulp is a large arm of the Indian Ocean 
dividing Persia from Arabia. The navigation of this Gulf is 
rendered difficult by the numerous small islands with which 
it is encumbered, especially along the Arabian shore. Kishm 
is the largest island on the Persian side. This Gulf is cele- 
brated for its pearl fishery, the sale of pearls being the chief 
resource of the inhabitants of the Bahrein Islands on the 
Arabian shore. 

If Indian steamers should ever be sent down the Euphrates, 
they would pass through this gulf to Bombay. 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 



Asiatic Turkey forms a part of the great Ottoman 
Empire and includes the countries formerly known as Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestina, Armenia, Assyria, and Babylonia. 

The Sea of Marmora and its two outlets, called the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont, separate Asiatic from European 
Turkey ; the Bosphorus opening into the Black Sea, and the 
Hellespont, or Dardanelles, into the Archipelago. 

The chief divisions of Turkey in Asia at the present day 
are those of — 



Asia Minor and the 


Armenia, and 


adjacent Islands, 


Bagdad. 


Syria, 
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It is bounded on the north by the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Marmora ; on the south by the Mediterranean and Arabia ; 
on the east by Persia and Georgia ; and on the west by the 
Archipelago, 



A8IA MINOR. 



Asia Minor is sometimes called Natolia, but we more fre- 
quently hear it spoken of by its old name of Asia Minor. 
To us it is a particularly interesting country from being so 
frequently mentioned in the New Testament, especially in 
the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles of Paul It 
was in the western part of Asia Minor that "the seven 
churches of Asia " were established, viz. at Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. But 
the divisions of the country and the names of places are 
greatly changed since then, and, with the exception of Smyrna, 
we should look for them in vain on a modern map. 

Asia Minor is now divided into the three large provinces of 
Anadolia, Karamania, and Roum, with the smaller district of 
Trebisond lying to the North of Armenia, 

Anadolia occupies the western portion of the peninsula 
of Asia Minor and includes the six ancient provinces of 
Bithynia, Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, and Lycia. 

The present chief towns of Anadolia are Angora, Scutari, 
Brusa, Kutaya, Smyrna, and Adalia. 

Angora is celebrated for the manufacture of the soft, 
hairy shawls which are made from the wool of the Angora 
goat, a species peculiar to the neighbourhood of this city. 

Scutari (a suburb of Constantinople on the Asiatic shore of 
the Bosphorus) is said to owe its ancient name of Chrysopolis, 
or " The Golden City," to the fact of its being the place 
where the Persians deposited their treasure before attempting 
the conquest of Greece. 

Smyrna is mentioned in history from very early times, 
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and notwithstanding its repeated destruction by earthquakes, 
it has been as often rebuilt, on account of its fine situation for 
commerce. Smyrna is the only city of the seven (mentioned 
in Kevelations) which retains its ancient prosperity as well 
as name. Caravans are constantly arriving from India and 
Persia when foreign ships are expected in the port, and thus 
the produce of the East is exchanged for that of the different 
countries of Europe. Turkey carpets, sponge, figs, and raisins, 
with rhubarb and other drugs, are sent to us from Smyrna. 

Many cities of which we read, either in sacred or profane 
history, were situated in the province of Anadolia. There 
was ancient Troy, famous in the poems of Homer and 
Virgil, and Abydos, where Xerxes built his bridge of boats 
across the Hellespont. 

Troas, where Paul left his " cloak and the parchments," 
was not the same place as Troy, but a sea-port near Assos, 
a little farther to the south. Miletus and Halicarnassus were 
both important cities on the sea-shore, but Miletus (the 
scene of Paul's sorrowful parting with the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus) is now a mass of ruins. Tangled 
thickets and masses of rubbish surround broken arches and 
marble columns, where magnificent temples and an immense 
theatre once stood. 

Kabamania occupies the southern part of Asia Minor and 
includes the ancient provinces of Lycaonia, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia. 

Mount Taurus (the highest range of mountains in Asia 
Minor) runs through this province from its western border to 
the river Euphrates. The passes which lead down from 
these elevated regions to the lower country were called, by 
the ancients, Pylce, a Greek word meaning gates, or passes. 

The present chief towns of Karamania are Konieh, Marash, 
and Adana. 

Konieh is built on the site of Iconium where the un- 
believing Jews stirred up the Gentiles against Paul and 
Barnabas, and through it lay the ancient post road between 
Sardis and Shushan. Derbe and Lystra, the two cities to which 
Paul and Barnabas fled after leaving Iconium, were in the 
same province, a little farther to the south. 
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Tarsus, Paul's native city, is still a town of some import- 
ance, though only one-fourth of its size when occupied by 
the Eomans. The remains of their theatre and other 
buildings are still standing, but when these have all crumbled 
into dust, the memory of " Paul the aged " will live in the 
hearts of all who love the cause in which his life was spent. 

Eoum, or Sivas, extends over the three ancient provinces 
of Paphlagonia, Galatia, and part of Pontus. 

The chief towns of Eoum at the present day are Sivas, 
Amasia, and Sinope. The last two are very ancient cities. 
Amasia was the native place of Strabo, the geographer of 
ancient times, and Sinope that of Diogenes, the cynic phi- 
losopher, who astonished the citizens of Athens by walking 
about the streets with a tub on his head. He lived to be a 
miserable old man ; and, with all his pretensions to wisdom, 
simplicity, and philosophy, he was exceeding vain, and 
foolishly anxious for the good opinion of others. 

Trbbizond now forms what was once the eastern portion 
of the coast of Pontus. 

The chief city is by the sea-shore and is also called Trebi- 
zond, but its ancient name was Trapezus, and it was a flourish- 
ing port when Xenophon and his ten thousand arrived there 
after their famous retreat from Cunaxa. 



The Kizbl Irmak and the Sakaria are the two principal 
rivers of Asia Minor. 

The largest of the many islands scattered along the western 
shore, are Mytilene, Chios, Samos, Cos, Ehodes, and 
Soarpanto. This last island was formerly called Carpa- 
thus and gave its name to the sea between it and Ehodes. 

Ehodes was celebrated in ancient times for the wisdom of 
its laws and institutions and for its progress in science and 
art; but the barbarism of its conquerors and the havoc 
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made by successive earthquakes have destroyed almost every 
token of its former prosperity. 



SYRIA. 

Syria includes that portion of Asiatic Turkey which liea 
between the western bank of the Euphrates and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, having Asia Minor on the north, and Arabia on 
the south and south-east. Almost every part of this interest- 
ing country is frequently mentioned in the Bible ; but its 
divisions have varied so much with the requirements of its 
different possessors, that in looking at a map of modern Syria, 
we find a difficulty in recognizing Canaan or the Holy Land, 
until we begin to notice some of its most remarkable natural 
features, which, of course, have never changed. 

When, after their long and painful journey through the 
wilderness of Arabia, the children of Israel obtained posses- 
sion of Canaan, it was duly distributed by lot amongst the 
twelve tribes. But after the death of Solomon, the whole 
country was divided into the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, the boundary line between them being the northern 
limit of the tribe of Benjamin. After the Babylonish capti- 
vity, we hear little about the different tribes, for ten of them 
either became mingled with those of Judah and Benjamin, or 
never came back to occupy their ancient possessions. 

At the time of the Christian era, the Jewish country to the 
west of the Jordan was divided into the three provinces of 
Galilee, Samaria, and Judaea, and the long narrow strip of 
land between Galilee and the sea was called Phoenice. The 
whole district on the eastern side of the Jordan was then called 
Persea, which was subdivided into eight smaller districts ; 
Syria being at that time a part of the Koman empire, and so 
continuing until the Romans lost their dominions in the 
East. 

Of the history of Palestine, during the centuries that 
elapsed between the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and 
the invasion of Syria by the Saracens, we know comparatively 
little j but the Christian religion was quietly making its way 
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through storms of persecution, for, notwithstanding the 
apostasy of some of its professors, there were many faithful 
martyrs whose unshaken constancy only served to spread the 
knowledge of the religion for which they suffered. 

The Saracens were a people from Arabia, who, having 
already conquered Persia, turned their victorious arms to- 
wards Syria, and, in the year 638, completely wrested it from 
the Romans. On obtaining possession of Jerusalem, the 
caliph Omar immediately desired that a mosque should be 
erected on the same platform as that formerly occupied by the 
ancient temple of the Jews, and this mosque is still called 
" the Mosque of Omar." 

It was to rescue Palestine from the power of the Saracens 
that the famous crusades were begun in 1093 by Peter the 
Hermit. The story of the deliverance of Jerusalem by the 
chivalrous Godfrey de Bouillon is vividly told by Tasso the 
Italian poet; but Syria was afterwards conquered by the 
Turks, who have kept it ever since. 

It is now divided into the five packalics, or provinces, of 
Aleppo, Tripoli, Acre, Gaza, and Damascus. 

The Pachalio of Aleppo lies to the north of Palestine, 
occupying the whole of northern Syria between the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean. 

The city of Aleppo, on the borders of the Syrian desert, is 
particularly subject to earthquakes, and has never recovered 
the effects of one in 1822, when the greater part of the city 
was reduced to a heap of ruins. Aleppo was formerly a 
place of great commerce with Persia, India, Arabia, and 
Egypt, but after the discovery of a passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, its manufactures and commercial im- 
portance declined ; it is however one of the cleanest towns in 
Syria. 

In the same province, but nearer the Mediterranean, is the 
once famous city of Antioch, on the river Aaszy, then called 
the Orontes. This was the Antioch where the disciples were 
" first called Christians," and where Agabus prophesied " the 
dearth throughout all the world, which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Caesar." Modern Antioch, or Antakia, 
only covers a sixth part of the site of the ancient city, the walls 
of which may still be traced over the beds of mountain-torrents 
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and down the sides of almost perpendicular precipices. The 
oldest portion of the walls is the most perfect, having escaped 
injury, even from earthquakes. These have often been very 
. severe in Antioch ; a fearful one occurred in 115, when the 
Emperor Trajan was there on his return from his Parthian, 
campaign. The city was then crowded with the Emperor's 
troops, and Trajan himself narrowly escaped with some severe 
bruises. Some thousands of persons were buried in the ruins 
of the falling houses. 

The Paohalio of Tripoli extends along the coast of the 
Mediterranean from Tortosa to the Bay of Djounie, having 
Mount Lebanon for its eastern border. It includes the 
northern half of the ancient province of Phcenice. 

The chief town is Tripoli 

The Pachalic or Acre lies between the two great chains 
of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and extends from the Bay of 
Djounie to the river el Kasab, comprising the southern part 
of Phoenice, the whole of Galilee, and part of Samaria. 

The highest summits of the mountains of Lebanon are above 
the regions of perpetual snow. The district between them 
used to be called Ccele, or Hollow, Syria ; and here are the 
ruins of Baal-bec, once a large and magnificent city called 
Heliopolis by the Greeks. Wonderful taste and beauty are 
displayed in the architecture of the ancient Temples in this 
" city of the Sun," the remains of which still excite the ad- 
miration of eastern travellers. 

Beyrout derived its old name of Berytus from the number 
of its wells (beer signifying a well in the language of the 
country), but the ancient town was destroyed by repeated 
earthquakes. Mulberry trees are now extensively cultivated 
in Beyrout, the Turks having a silk manufactory there, chiefly 
for their own long sashes. In this part of Syria, the married 
women have a strange custom of fastening a long horn 
of tin or silver on their foreheads, the metal being in ac- 
cordance with the circumstances of the wearer. This ex- 
traordinary appendage is generally from one to two feet in 
length, and the veil which is attached to it almost covers the 
figure. 

Sidon is now called Said ; its inhabitants were formerly 
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noted for their skill in ship-building, and were employed by 
Solomon during the erection of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
because none of the Jews had " skill to hew timber like unto 
the Sidonians." The Phoenicians were the first discoverers 
of glass, and Pliny says that Sidon was famous for its glass 
manufactures. 

Tyre, now called Soor, has literally become "a place for 
the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea." But in ancient 
times, Tyre was the most important commercial city in the 
world, and for centuries maintained her title of " Queen of 
the Waters." The prophet Ezekiel gives a powerful descrip- 
tion of the wealth and " perfect beauty " of this ancient city, 
whose " merchants were princes and her traffickers the hon- 
ourable of the earth," but which nevertheless was doomed to 
destruction because her " heart was lifted up." 

The town of Acre (called by the Greeks Ptolemais) is the 
capital of the Pachalic, and is situated at the northern ex- 
tremity of the fine Bay which sweeps round Cape Carmel. 
It was taken in 1191 by Eichard of England and Philip of 
France, during the Crusades. 

Mount Carmel (so often mentioned in the history of the 
prophet Elijah, and from the top of which his servant sjaw 
" the little cloud like a man's hand " over the sea) still rises 
majestically from the opposite shore, and the river Kishon, 
" that ancient river," rushes into the Bay at the foot of 
the Mount, just as it did when .it swept away the hosts of 
Sisera. It was at " the brook Kishon " that Elijah slew the 
false prophets of BaaL 

The Eoman province of Galilee, at the time of the Christian 
era, occupied the space between Phcenice and the river Jordan ; 
the northern portion of it being called Galilee of the Gentiles, 
and the remainder, Upper Galilee. 

The cities of Bethsaida, Capernaum, and Chorazin were in 
Galilee of the Gentiles, on the shore of the Lake of Tiberias, 
so often spoken of in the New Testament. 

Nazareth, Cana, Tiberias, Nain, and Shunem were all in 
Upper Galilee. Nazareth is now called Nazera by the Turks ; 
it stands in a lovely valley shut in by rocky mountains and 
half hidden amongst luxuriant olives, fig-trees, and vines ; the 
crops of corn in its neighbourhood are some of the finest in 
Palestine. 
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Mount Tabor is now called Jeb Tor ; it lies to the south- 
wast of Nazareth. 

The southern portion of the pachalic of Acre includes the 
northern half of the ancient province of Samaria, in which 
was the city of JezreeL 

Caesarea, whither Paul was taken " at the third hour of the 
night," is on the sea-shore and was built by Herod the Great. 
Its present name is Kaiseriah. A conspicuous ruin crowns 
the extremity of the mole, or breakwater, that was con- 
structed by Herod at such immense cost and trouble. The 
ruins of the city cover a great extent of ground ; its only in- 
habitants now are snakes, scorpions, jackals, and wild boars, 
but the water (which still flows down to the shore through 
one of the old aqueducts) is so good and abundant that 
vessels go there to take in a supply for a voyage. 

The Pachalic op Gaza comprises the rest of Samaria 
and the whole of Judaea, extendnig southward as far as the 
borders of Arabia. 

The ancient city of Samaria was the capital of the kingdom 
of Israel until destroyed by Shalmanezer, who also carried 
away the ten tribes into Assyria. It was afterwards rebuilt 
and beautified by Herod the Great. Some lofty columns 
(the ruins of two magnificent colonnades) still remain on 
the sides of the hill, and once formed part of Herod's 
city. 

The well may yet be seen at Sychar (near Shechem, now 
called Nablous) on which our Lord sat when " wearied with 
his journey " and where he was found by the woman who 
came out of the city to draw water. In this instance, tradition 
appears to be correct, and there is every reason to believe that 
this is really Jacob's well. 

Jerusalem is the principal city in the pachalic of Gaza, but 
its ancient name has been changed by the Turks into that of 
El Kods, or The Holy. The appearance of Jerusalem is still 
imposing when seen from a distance, as the high, massive 
walls are kept in good repair and the Mosque of Omar and 
some other buildings have a fine effect ; but many of the 
houses are in a ruinous state, being built upon vast heaps of 
rubbish which the builders never took the trouble to remove, 
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so that they are thirty or forty feet above the natural level of 
the ground. 

The best view to be obtained of the city is from the vener* 
able Mount of Olives, sacred as the place to which our 
Saviour so frequently withdrew with his disciples ; and across 
the top of the hill is the path which he must often have 
trodden on his way to Bethany, where Martha and Mary 
lived with their brother Lazarus. At the foot of the Mount 
of Olives is the Garden of Gethsemane, which contains eight 
very aged olive-trees, so gnarled and worn by time, that they 
are believed to have sprung from the roots of those that stood 
there more than eighteen centuries ago, and which (in com- 
mon with all the trees in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem) 
were felled by order of Titus during the siege. 

The most conspicuous object from the Mount of Olives is 
the Mosque of Omar on Mount Moriah, occupying the spot 
once filled by the fortress of Antonia, recent investigations 
and discoveries having led to the conclusion that the ancient 
Temple of the Jews stood at the south-west corner of the 
platform, just where the Mosque of El-Aksa stands at 
the present day. The second Temple (built after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon) was pulled down and rebuilt with 
great magnificence by Herod the Great, and is often mentioned 
in the New Testament. Attached to the immense stones in 
the southern portion of the western wall are the springing- 
stones of an arch which must have supported the bridge upon 
which Titus stood when he offered the Jews their lives if 
they would lay down their arms and surrender themselves 
prisoners of war to the Komans. 

Beneath this ancient wall is a retired spot which the poor 
Jews who still remain in Jerusalem have purchased from the 
Turks, and there they assemble one day in the week to bewail 
the desolation of Zion and to implore forgiveness of their 
sins. This custom was first begun in the reign of Constan- 
tine, and for this purpose the unhappy Jews were allowed 
to enter the city once a year ; being obliged to buy even this 
indulgence of the Eoman soldiers. The day selected by them 
was the anniversary of that on which Jerusalem was taken 
by Titus. 

The site of ancient Jericho was not far from the spot where 
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the Jordan enters ' the Dead Sea. It was then called " the 
city of palm-trees," but very few of these beautiful trees are 
now to be seen there. 

Jaffa is undoubtedly the same as Joppa, the ancient seaport 
of the Israelites, and the only one they possessed on the 
Mediterranean until Herod completed the harbour of CaBsarea. 
Here, by the sea-shore, lived Simon the Tanner, in whose 
house the apostle Peter was taught " to call no man common 
or unclean." In modern times (1799) Jaffa was the scene of 
a barbarous massacre, when more than a thousand Turkish 
prisoners where shot by order of Napoleon the First 

Ascalon, or Askelon, belonged in the time of the Israelites 
to the Philistines, and has become "the desolation" fore- 
told by the prophet Ezekiel; for the inhabitants have re- 
moved to the village of Scalona without the walls, and the 
solitude of the ruins within is seldom disturbed. 

The valley of the Brook Eshcol, at the mouth of which 
Ascalon is situated, is still noted for producing the finest and 
best grapes in Palestine, though not perhaps in such large 
clusters as when the two spies took one " on a staff between 
them," for the fruitfulness of the Land of Canaan is strangely 
altered since then, except in some few favoured spots. 

Gaza, another celebrated Philistine city, was the place 
where Samson ground in the prison-house and punished his 
tormentors by pulling down the temple of Dagon on them 
and on himself. 

Beersheba took its name from the well dug there by Abra- 
ham; it was considered the chief town of the southern 
extremity of Palestine, as Dan was of the northern. There 
are two wells there still, and both are lined with very ancient 
masonry. 

Hebron stands on the site of the ancient city where Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob spent most of their lives, and where 
David reigned for seven years and a half after he became king 
of Judah. 

Bethlehem is on the road between Hebron and Jerusalem. 

The Paohalic of Damascus, on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, extends through the whole length of Palestine, from 
the eastern shore of the Dead Sea to the mountains of Anti- 
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Libanus, having the Syrian Desert between it and the 
Euphrates. 

The city of Damascus is the capital of the pachalic and 
must be very ancient, for it is mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis as existing in the time of Abraham, 2000 years 
before the Christian era; the steward of his house was 
" Eliezer of Damascus." This is the only large Syrian city 
that has retained its ancient prosperity, the few which have 
survived the general ruin keeping only the shadow of their 
former importance. It is a busy, commercial town, inhabited 
by numerous merchants, who sell almost every description of 
eastern manufacture and merchandise; large caravans are 
regularly established between it and Aleppo, Bagdad, and 
Mecca, besides others to the Syrian ports on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The fertile plain of Damascus is watered by two rivers, the 
Barrada and the Eichee, which unite before dividing into 
seven branches, falling at last into one lake. Groves of wal- 
nuts, figs, apricots, plums, oranges, citrons, and pomegranates 
surround the gilded crescents and marble minarets of this 
beautiful city, from whence also first came the damson plums 
and damask roses seen in old-fashioned English gardens. 
Beyond this lovely spot, a parched and burning desert 
stretches away towards the east, making the fertile region 
round Damascus look still more beautiful by the contrast. 

The other chief cities of this pachalic are Shemskein and 
El Mezarib. 

The Pachalic of Damascus includes the ancient Roman 
provinces of Palmyrene, Batanaea, and Persea, with the 
country once belonging to the Ammonites and Moabites. 

Palmyrene contained that green oasis in the Syrian desert 
on which Solomon built his city of " Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness," afterwards called Palmyra by the Greeks. It was 
under the sway of the beautiful Zenobia (who assumed the 
proud title of " Queen of the East ") that Palmyra rose to such 
importance as to excite the envy and displeasure of the 
Roman emperor. The snow-white columns of the splendid 
temples and palaces, with which she loved to adorn her be- 
loved city, are still to be seen by the wondering traveller as 
he comes suddenly upon them after journeying through the 
white sands of the desert. The dignity and courage, how? 
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ever, with which Zenobia bore her misfortunes so moved the 
Emperor Aurelian, that, although he obliged her to grace his 
triumph through the streets of Rome, he was very kind to 
her afterwards — an unusual instance of generosity in that 
barbarous age. But Aurelian could not help respecting her, 
and Zenobia, quietly resigning herself to what was inevitable, 
sunk at last into a respectable Eoman matron and saw her 
daughters marry into the noblest families in Rome. 

In the north of Batanaea was the town of Caesarea Philippi 
(now called Banias), which was built by Philip, the Tetrarch 
of Galilee, and also named Caesarea in honour of the Emperor 
Tiberius Caesar. In the south of this province was the 
ancient territory of Bashan, and through the centre ran the 
mountain-range of Hermon, a continuation of Anti-Lebanon. 

Mount Gilead and Mount Nebo were both in the adjoining 
province of Peraea, 



The River Jordan, the only large river in Palestine, rises 
amongst the western slopes of Mount Hermon near Caesarea 
Philippi, and has the remarkable peculiarity of flowing either 
through, or into, three lakes or inland seas; the first of 
these being that now called Bar-el-Hool, the second the sea of 
Tabaria, or Tiberias, and the third the Dead Sea. 

In flowing through the Sea of Tiberias the Jordan does 
not mingle its waters with those of the lake, through the 
centre of which it may be distinctly traced by its smooth 
onward current towards the south. The Jarmuth and the 
Jabbok (now the Yarjuack and the Wady Zerka) are the two 
largest of the many streams which enter the Jordan be- 
tween the Sea of Tiberias and the Dead Sea. 

It was in the valley of the Jordan that Lot pitched his 
tents ; and four centuries after the days of Lot and Abraham 
(when the children of Israel were returning to the land of 
their fathers) the waters of this river divided, and u stood, 
and rose up upon an heap," so that " the people passed over 
right against Jericho." The river Jordan was afterwards 
parted by the mantle of Elijah, before the prophet was taken 
up by a whirlwind into heaven. In the New Testament, it is 
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-mentioned as the place where John baptized the people in 
the wilderness of Judaea. 

The Dead Sea (in which the Jordan finally loses itself) 
covers those guilty cities in the vale of Siddim whose wicked- 
ness drew down the especial wrath' of the Almighty ; and we 
are told that the fire and brimstone (rained upon them out 
of heaven) destroyed even "that which grew upon the 
ground," so that this once fertile valley became "a land of 
brimstone, and salt, and burning." The borders of this 
death-like and dreary sea possess little vegetation, for the air 
is impregnated with particles of salt, and neither bird nor 
beast prefer to come where there is little food. The waters 
of the Dead Sea are generally still, being also remarkably 
buoyant and intensely salt, besides having a petrifying 
quality. Bituminous stones, capable of receiving a high 
polish, are found on the shores, and great quantities of 
asphaltum float on the surface of the water. The level of 
the Dead Sea is 2000 feet below that of the Mediterranean, 
and six rivers, beside the Jordan, flow into it ; the surplus 
water being carried off by evaporation. 



THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. 

The Island op Cyprus (the only large island especially 
belonging to Syria) is distant from it about 65 miles. This 
island was celebrated in former times for its mines of copper, 
iron, and lead, for its beautiful precious stones, and for the 
alum and asbestos that were found there. Its great fertility is 
mentioned by many ancient writers, for notwithstanding the 
clouds of locusts by which, even then, it was occasionally de- 
vastated, corn, wine, and oil were produced abundantly. But 
the ancient mines are now entirely neglected ; the wretched 
misrule of the Turks being said to have " changed thriving 
cities into miserable villages and cultivated fields into arid 
deserts." 

Cyprus was one of the first places beyond Palestine where 
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the Gospel was preached after the martyrdom of Stephen, and 
it was afterwards visited by Paul and Barnabas on their first 
ministerial journey. The residence of the Koman governor, 
Sergius Paulus, was at Paphos, now called Baffa, on the 
western side of the island. Baffa is an almost deserted city 
filled with the crumbling ruins of churches and palaces. 
The asbestos found near Baffa is extremely white and more 
delicately fibrous and flexible than that of any other country. 

Nicosia, the present capital of Cyprus, is situated on the 
river Pedia at the foot of some high mountains in the centre 
of the island. 

Cyprus was taken by Richard Cceur de Lion of England 
in 1191, whilst on his way to join the Crusade in Palestine. 



ARMENIA. 



Armenia is a mountainous country in which the Tigris 
and Euphrates take their rise. Amongst many other mountain- 
ranges, the majestic peaks of Ararat rise conspicuously in 
two enormous conical hills out of the low plain of the river 
Aras. Perpetual ice and snow cover the upper portions 
of their towering summits, from whence large avalanches 
are often precipitated with tremendous noise and violence. 
To scramble to the top of the highest of these peaks was 
long considered all but impossible, but a Russian gentleman 
at length succeeded in reaching it, and ascertained the fact of 
its being 4760 feet higher than Mont Blanc. 

Lake Van is a large lake lying a little to the south of 
Mount Ararat. 

Armenia has suffered so much from foreign invaders that 
is has long ceased to be an independent state, and its 
inhabitants are now widely scattered over Turkey, Russia, 
Persia, and India. The winters in this mountainous country 
are long and severe, but the summers are warm enough to 
bring almost all kinds of fruit to perfection, and excellent 
cotton and tobacco are produced in the sheltered valleys. 

Amidst the many different conjectures as to the probable 
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site of the Garden of Eden, that which is most generally 
received places it amongst the valleys of Armenia. 

The Armenian provinces are Diarbekr, Erzeroum, Akhlat, 
and Van, each of which has a chief town of the same name. 



THE PACHALIC OP BAGDAD. 

Bagdad is a large province, or pachalic, of a triangular 
shape, having Armenia on the north, Persia and the Tigris on 
the east, and Syria, Arabia, and the Persian Gulf on the west 
and south. It includes the three ancient provinces of 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia. 

Jhe present names of its principal divisions are Kurdistan, 
Bagdad Proper, Algezira, and Irak Arabi. 

Kurdistan is the modern name for the greater part of 
the once famous empire of Assyria, the first of which we 
have any knowledge ; it lies between the Tigris and Persia. 
The Assyrian empire was founded more than 2000 year8 before 
the Christian era by Ninus the son of Belus, and by his am- 
bitious queen, Semiramis. 

The last king of Assyria (whose name was Sardanapalus) 
was very luxurious and effeminate. His subjects were so tired 
at last of his foolish behaviour that they raised an army to 
dethrone him, and he was closely besieged in his city of 
Nineveh. This siege lasted two years and happened 820 
years before the Christian era. Diodorus says that the king 
was not at all discouraged at first ; he sent posts to all the 
provinces to desire that they would send soldiers to his assist- 
ance as soon as possible ; his children and a great part of his 
treasures were sent to his friend Cotta, the Governor of 
Paphlagonia, with whom he knew they would be safe ; and 
having made every wise arrangement he could devise (in 
which he certainly showed more energy than he had done in 
all his life before), Sardanapalus resolved to wait as patiently 

17 
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a»s he could for the expected relief from the provinces. He 
remembered, too, an old prophecy which said that " Nineveh 
would never be taken until the river became its enemy ; " 
aud when, at the end of two years, a great inundation of the 
Tigris occurred, sweeping away about twenty furlongs of the 
thick wall and rising quite close to the city, he was over- 
whelmed with consternation and despair, and finding that 
his chance of escape would become less and less every day, 
he set fire to his beautiful palace and perished in the flames. 
The empire was afterwards divided amongst the conspirators. 
This remarkable prophecy was probably taken from that of 
the prophet Nahum, who had predicted more than a hundred 
years before that when Nineveh was taken " the gates of the 
river should be opened and the palace dissolved." 

Nineveh was the capital city of the Assyrian empire and 
had been built by Asshur, the great grandson of Noah (or, 
as some think, by Nimrod), on the east bank of the Tigris. 
Strabo says that Nineveh was even larger than Babylon. 
We are told in the Bible that it was "an exceeding gr^at 
city of three days' journey," but doubtless this included the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds of the inhabitants. The 
prophet Nahum also foretold the final destruction of Nineveh 
by fire, which came to pass about 200 years after the death 
of Sardanapalus. After a long and protracted siege it fell 
at last into the hands of Ahasuerus, or Cyaxares, king of 
Media, who (according to the literal words of the prophecy) 
found " spoil of silver and gold and none end of the store and 
glory out of all the pleasant furniture." The " spoil " was 
taken to Ecbatana, the favourite summer residence of the 
Median kings, the Ninevites were dispersed in different vil- 
lages, and this ancient empire, which for centuries had been 
the boast of the eastern world, was swallowed up in that of 
the Medes and Babylonians. 

A tomb, said to be that of the prophet Jonah, occupies 
one of the many hills which cover the ruins of this famous 
city, and is held in high veneration by the present inha- 
bitants of Kurdistan. 

The researches of the indefatigable Dr Layard amongst 
the ruins of Nineveh brought many curious things to light 
out of the long-buried chambers of these ancient palaces, and 
he found one large room filled with the ancient records of the 
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Assyrian Empire. Some of these he sent to England, and 
we have now a much clearer insight than we ever had before 
into the history of Assyria and into events that happened 
more than three thousand years ago. One of Dr Layard's 
discoveries was that of the throne of Sardanapalus, composed 
of metal and ivory, the metal "being richly wrought and the 
ivory beautifully carved. It had been partially melted by 
the heat of the fire, but the very rings were also found by 
which the large curtain was drawn which separated this 
throne from the state apartments. Dr Layard describes 
the embossing and carving on some of the bronze crowns, 
shields, and swoids, as most elaborate ; they represent men 
struggling with lions, warriors in chariots, or hunting scenes. 
The winged bulls which stood at the entrance of the grand 
hall are now to be seen in the British Museum. 

Bagdad Proper and Algezira now represent Mesopo- 
tamia and the southern portion of the kingdom of Assyria. 

The present city of Mosul stands on the western bank of 
the Tigris, exactly opposite the ruins of Nineveh, and is 
inhabited by a motley population of Christians, Jews, Arabs, 
Turks, and Kurds. 

The city of Bagdad has long been a place of great trade 
with India and Persia, the produce and manufactures of these 
countries being brought here in boats up the Tigris and sent 
on by caravans to Aleppo and Damascus. Beading must be 
a rare accomplishment in Bagdad ; for when Niebuhr was 
there, he could neither obtain any books, nor hear of any one 
who sold them. 

The district called in the Bible "Padan Aram" was 
situated in Mesopotamia, which is the upper portion of the 
country between the Tigris and the Euphrates, now called 
Algezira. It was here that Haran the city of Nahor stood, 
to which Jacob fled when afraid that Esau would kill him 
for having obtained their father's blessing. Haran is still 
called Harran, but only peopled by wandering Arabs, tempted 
thither by the abundant supply of water from the springs. 

Ur, the native place of Abraham, is believed to be the 
same as the modern Urfa, a town in the same province a little 
to the north of Haran. 
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Irak Arabi, the last division of the province of Bagdad, 
was anciently called Babylonia. It extends from below the 
city of Bagdad (where the Tigris and Euphrates approach each 
other) to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Bassorah, or Basrah, is not only the chief city of the pro- 
vince, but also the principal port of this gulf up which so 
many vessels find their way from India and Persia. 

Babylon, the ancient metropolis of Babylonia, or Chaldaea, 
was founded about 150 years after the Deluge, by Nimrod 
the great grandson of Noah. It was built on both sides of 
the river Euphrates, which divided it into two equal parts. 
When Herodotus visited Babylon the walls and gates were 
still standing. These walls were 350 feet high and 87 
feet broad, with watch-towers on both sides, the space be- 
tween the walls being quite wide enough for a chariot with 
four horses to turn with ease ; a second inner wall, of nearly 
equal strength, rendered the city still more secure. It was 
built in an exact square, and was entered by one hundred gates 
of solid brass. We may form some idea of the size of this 
vast city by the fact, that when taken by Cyrus, those who 
lived in the centre of the town were for some time quite un- 
conscious that the walls were in the hands of the enemy. 

The beautiful hanging gardens of Babylon were reckoned 
by the Greeks amongst the wonders of the world. They were 
built by Nebuchadnezzar to please his Queen Amytis, who, 
having been accustomed to the hilly country of Media, did not 
at all admire the flatness of the plain in which her husband's 
city was situated. One could almost fancy that it must have 
been whilst walking upon one of the lofty terraces of these 
wonderful gardens and overlooking his magnificent city that 
the king said, " Is not this great Babylon which I have built]" 

The ruins of Nebuchadnezzar's palace are buried beneath 
the vast mound called by the natives Kasr, and still supply 
immense quantities of bricks for other buildings. Amongst 
fragments of walls and detached masses of masonry one 
very ancient solitary tree of surpassing beauty stands on a 
kind of ridge. The Arabs call it Atheleh, and regard it with 
extreme veneration. It is evidently of great antiquity, for its 
once enormous trunk is worn away by the lapse of ages ; but 
it still spreads its green boughs to the sky, its long curling 
tendrils which bend towards the ground move with every 
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breath of air, and as the breeze freshens, the waving of these 
drooping and delicate sprays makes a low moaning sound, 
as if bewailing the desolation of Babylon. 

Several curious things have been dug up from the immense 
mounds which cover the remains of this great city ; such as 
cylinders of baked clay covered with cuneiform or arrow- 
headed inscriptions, an agate seal finely cut, a small dog in 
bronze with a collar of pure gold, and small figures either of 
bronze or clay. One of the most interesting buildings in 
ancient Babylon was the Temple of Belus, which is believed 
to have been raised upon the unfinished Tower of Babel. 
Herodotus gives a long account of the magnificence of this 
temple, which was standing when he visited the city. It was 
here that Nebuchadnezzar deposited the treasures he brought 
from Jerusalem ; and by his order, the brazen vessels (which 
Solomon had made for the service of the Hebrew Temple) 
were formed into great gates of brass to adorn the entrance 
to the heathen shrine. The priests of Belus were great 
observers of the stars, and as their lofty temple was crowned 
by an astronomical observatory, they must have been able to 
see the heavenly bodies to peculiar advantage in the clear 
atmosphere of those vast plains. 

But the entire destruction of Babylon had been foretold by 
the prophet Isaiah, who declared that " it should never be 
inhabited," that "the wild beasts of the desert should lie 
there and their houses should be full of doleful creatures, 
that owls should dwell there, and satyrs should dance 
there." All which has literally been fulfilled. No sooner 
did Alexander the Great contemplate restoring Babylon to all 
her former splendour than his own life was suddenly cut short. 
In the fourth century after the Christian era, the space within 
the walls was turned into a park, or* hunting-ground, by the 
Persian monarchs, to which all kinds of " wild beasts " were 
sent, so that the ruined houses and palaces really became " full 
of doleful creatures." A recent traveller says, that on ar- 
riving at the foot of the Birs Nimroud he saw two fine lions 
standing on the summit, and that the entrances to some of the 
holes and caverns beneath were strewed with bones that had 
been left there by wild beasts. 
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The Euphrates and Tigris both flow through the province 
of "Bagdad. They are by far the most important rivers of 
Asiatic Turkey, and are mentioned in Scripture as two of 
those that watered the Garden of Eden. 

The Euphrates rises near Mount Ararat and forms the 
western boundary of Bagdad. Tt is a noble river, overflowing 
the surrounding country in the early part of the summer and 
fertilizing all except the wastes of Babylon, where no crops 
will grow. Here, the Euphrates wanders through a dreary 
solitude ; its sides are hoary with reeds, and as the wind stirs 
the grey willows on its banks, they whisper of the captives 
who sat there more than 2000 years ago and who "wept 
when they remembered Zion." The very meaning of the 
name Euphrates must have seemed like a mockery of their 
sorrows, for it is derived from a word which means " to ex- 
hilarate," or " make glad." Until after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great the Euphrates and the Tigris each maintained 
a separate course towards the Persian Gulf and entered it 
by two distinct streams, but a junction then took place be- 
tween them at the town of Kurnah, and below that spot they 
have ever since made one broad river. 

The Tigris rises, amongst the mountains of Armenia and 
derives its name from the rapidity of its course, the word 
Tigris signifying an " arrow " in the language of the Medes 
and Armenians. In the Book of Genesis it is spoken of as the 
river HiddekeL 



ARABIA. 



Arabia was known in very early times as the country from 
whence caravans regularly visited the shores of the Nile and 
the borders of Palestine, bringing with them all kinds of rare 
and precious things, and also as that from whence the Phoe- 
nician merchants obtained the gold and silver, pearls, gems, 
spices, and perfumes with which they supplied the different 
countries of Europe. 
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The situation of Arabia is peculiarly favourable for com- 
merce with either the eastern or western world, as it is 
bounded on the north by Syria, the province of Bagdad, and 
the Persian Gulf ; on the west by the Eed Sea, and on the 
east and south by that part of the Indian Ocean called the 
Arabian Sea. The Greeks divided this country into the three 
districts of Arabia Petraea, Arabia Deserta, and Arabia Felix. 

The Bedouin Arabs (who claim to be the lineal descendants 
of Ishmael) were not the first inhabitants of Arabia, and 
the settled populations near the coasts are strikingly un- 
like these wild horsemen and shepherds, whose roving habits 
of life so much resemble those of their ancestor. Of these 
Arabs it may truly be said that " their hand is against every 
man and every man's hand against them," for they look upon 
robbery as a tribute to which they are fully entitled from any 
who may venture into their territories, and even think it 
quite an honourable occupation. But, whilst caravans (or 
companies of persons travelling together) are considered to be 
lawful objects of plunder, the solitary wayfarer, who may 
chance to fall into their hands, is always perfectly safe. They 
will even quarrel for the pleasure of entertaining him, and 
gladly make any personal sacrifices for the comfort or neces- 
sities of the very man whom. they would have felt equal 
satisfaction in stripping of everything, had he only made one 
of a party, or caravan. The Bedouin Arabs live chiefly on 
dates and on a coarse kind of bread steeped in camel's milk 
and saturated with butter. The camel is to them the true 
" ship " in the desert, but the animal most dear to the Arabian 
is his beautiful Arab steed. Docile and intelligent in the 
highest degree, the companion and playfellow of his master's 
children, he requires neither bit nor spur to make him under* 
stand his wishes and return all the gentleness and affection 
with which he is treated. 

Amongst the wild animals of Arabia are the jackal, hyaena, 
panther, fox, and wolf, besides asses and several kinds of 
antelopes. Locusts are often exceedingly destructive, not 
only in Arabia, but in the neighbouring countries of Syria 
and Persia. One kind of locust is good to eat ; we are told 
in the New Testament that " locusts and wild honey " were 
the food of John the Baptist in the wilderness of Judaea. 
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Arabia Petrea, or the Stony, appears to have derived 
this name from its chief town Petra, which signifies a rock. 
Arabia Petraea includes the whole of the small peninsula 
lying between the two arms of the Eed Sea and extending 
northward to the confines of Syria. 

A frightful desert called the Arabah reaches from the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea (now the Gulf of Akaba) to the 
Dead Sea on the Syrian border. This is the Edom, or 
Idumaea, of Scripture — Esau's country, upon which "the line 
of confusion and the stones of emptiness " were to be stretched 
out. It is, in fact, a desert region of limestone rocks, and 
towards the west the precipitous ridges of the wild, bare 
mountains produce no herbage ; but the eastern mountains 
of the Arabah are much less barren, and in this direction 
are the ruins of Petra, situated in a ravine called by the 
Arabs Wady Mousa. Immediately above, towers Mount 
Hor, the place of Aaron's death, and from its lofty sum- 
mit he surveyed, for the last time, the desolate region in 
which he and his companions had been wandering for forty 
years. The ruins of the cities of Edom (especially those of 
Petra) are some of the most wonderful that have ever been 
discovered, and forcibly bring to mind the words of the 
prophet, " thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock ! that 
holdest the height of the hill ! though thou shouldest make 
thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from 
thence." 

Maan, or Teman, is the only inhabited town of Edom at 
the present day. ELiphaz the Temanite was one of the friends 
of Job who went to comfort him ; but " wisdom is no more 
in Teman and understanding has perished out of the Mount 
of Esau," so that the wandering Arabs who now pass through 
it to pick gum-arabic from the thorny branches of the talh 
trees, imagine these curious remains of antiquity to be the 
work of genii. Edom is literally " a desolation." 

Solomon had a port called Eziongaber at the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba, from whence his ships used to sail down the 
Red Sea to fetch gold from Ophir. The present town of 
Akaba is believed to be built on the site of the ancient Elath, 
mentioned in the wanderings of the children of Israel before 
they entered the wilderness of Moab. 
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The southern portion of Arabia Petraea was the country of 
Amalek who fought with the Israelites in Eephidim, 
when Aaron and Hur supported the hands of Moses and kept 
them " steady until the going down of the sun." 

Near Eephidim is the range called Sinai, which denotes a 
district of cleft or broken rocks; Mount Horeb is a con- 
tinuation of the peaks of Sinai. The whole ridge is three 
miles in length and the valley beneath it extends both east and 
west. It was on this awful mountain (which the Israelites 
were not to come near or touch on pain of death) that Moses 
remained forty days and forty nights to receive the law and 
the tables of stone containing the Ten Commandments. Even 
now, its appearance is unspeakably grand and solemn ; its 
sharp granite peaks are mostly black or of a deep grey. 

The " great and terrible wilderness " of El Tyh, in which 
the Hebrews wandered so long for their disobedience, occupies 
the central part of Arabia Petraea. 

In the district upon which they entered immediately after 
their miraculous passage over the Eed Sea, there is still a 
bitter well called by the Arabs Wady Amarah, believed to 
be identical with that which was made sweet for the murmur- 
ing Israelites. The valley of Elim, where there were " twelve 
wells and seventy palm trees," is still an oasis in the desert, 
shaded by palms, tamarisks, and acacias. Such oases are also 
found in other parts of these barren wastes. That called El 
Hesue near Wady Feiran is described as the most beautiful 
spot in the whole peninsula. 

In the northern part of Arabia Petraea -was the Wilderness 
of Shur. 

Arabia Deserta (or the Desert) includes nearly half the 
country of Arabia, stretching in a south-east direction from the 
Syrian Desert to the shore of the Indian Ocean. Its dry 
sandy plains produce succulent plants, such as the aloe and 
mesembryanthemum, which greatly alleviate the thirst of the 
camels that convey the caravans on their painful journeys 
across those deserts, and the date-palm also flourishes where 
all other trees would wither. When the dates are ripe they 
are pressed into a solid cake, and serve both the Arab and his 
horse for food. During the intense heat of summer the 
terrible simoom, or suffocating wind, is always dreaded by 
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the Arabs, who easily distinguish its approach by a sulphurous 
odour in the air and a peculiar colouring in the sky. By 
instantly throwing themselves on the ground and making 
the camels lie down also, they frequently escape injury, and 
the terrific blast sweeps over them in a whirlwind of fury ; 
but many a caravan has been entirely buried beneath those 
billows of burning sand which are said t to rise as high as 
the waves of the sea in a storm. 

The land of Uz, the dwelling-place of Job, is believed to 
have been situated in the northern part of Arabia Deserta. 
Of the small towns and villages which dot the shore of the 
Persian Gulf the largest is El Hassan on the banks of the 
river Aftan. 

The coast below the Persian Gulf is called Oman, of which 
the chief port is Muskat. 

Nbdsjed is the name given to the interior province of 
Arabia Deserta, its principal towns are Jebel-Shamar and 
Derayeh. 

Arabia Felix, or the Happy, is not quite such a smiling 
region as its name would seem to imply. It extends along 
the eastern shore of the Eed Sea, comprising the present 
divisions of Hedjaz (or " the Land of Pilgrimage "), Teham, 
and Yemen. 

This pilgrimage is to the tomb of Mahommed who founded 
the religion that bears his name, and which was not only 
adopted throughout Arabia before his death, but has since 
become the prevailing faith of Egypt and the north of Africa, 
of Turkey, Tartary, and Persia. The book that contains his 
doctrines is called the Koran. Mahommed was born about 
the year 570 and was the son of a Sheik of Mecca. He began 
life as a merchant, but at 38 years of age retired for two years 
to a cave near Mecca, where he assumed the character of a 
prophet. He afterwards went to Medina, and soon became 
a powerful monarch. Some poisoned eggs (presented to him 
by a Jewess who desired to test the truth of his absurd pre- 
tensions to Divine knowledge) are said to have hastened his 
death, which took place in the year 632. 

Mecca and Medina are both visited by Mahommedan pil- 
grims, the one as the birth-place and the otheT as the burial- 
place of Mahommed. They are the largest cities in Arabia. 
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Mecca is a place of great trade with Damascus and other 
eastern cities, and the neighbourhood of Medina produces 
immense quantities of dates and lotus-fruit. 

Djidda, on the Eed Sea, is considered the port of Mecca ; 
Yembo and Wedje are two other seaports on the same coast. 

The district of Yemen occupies the southern extremity of 
Arabia and is famous for the fine coffee produced on the 
slopes of its mountains, known by the name of Mocha Coffee. 
There is a kind of odoriferous tree peculiar to Yemen which 
yields a fragrant gum called " the Balm of Mecca." Manna 
is also gathered from a little thorny bush, which, however, 
grows still more abundantly in the desert. 

From the port of Mocha, near the entrance of the Eed 
Sea, some thousands of tons of coffee are sent every year to 
India and Europe, besides dates, myrrh, aloes, gum-arabic, 
and balm of Gilead. 

The port of Aden at the entrance of the Strait of Babel- 
Mandeb is a halting-place for the Bombay steamers, on their 
way to or from Suez. The name of Babel-Mandeb signifies 
" the gate of tears," and was probably given to this Strait by 
the mariners of former times who experienced the dangers 
and difficulties of its navigation. 

The Eed Sea enters the Indian Ocean by the Strait of 
Babel-Mandeb. At its northern extremity this sea divides 
into two arms which enclose the small peninsula of Arabia 
Petraea, that to the west being called the Gulf of Suez and 
the other the Gulf of Akaba. It was across the northern part 
of the Gulf of Suez that the miraculous passage of the 
Israelites took place. 

The navigation of the Eed Sea is extremely intricate and 
difficult, owing to the rocky islets and hidden reefs of coral 
which extend far into the channel and seriously impede the 
course of vessels. Some have supposed that the abundance 
of coral found beneath the waters of this Sea first gave 
rise to its name; but the coral is chiefly white, not red. 
Others have imagined it to be derived from a multitude of 
very small shell-fish often seen floating upon the surface of 
the water, each of which has a bright red spot in the centre, 
so that a great number collected together would produce as 
bright a body of colour as if a quantity of vermilion had been 
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thrown into the sea. This appearance has been noticed by 
several intelligent travellers. A third conjecture (which is 
much more probable) suggests that, as Edom means red, it 
was called the Red Sea, or Sea of Edom, because it bordered 
upon Esau's country. 



THE EAST INDIES. 

In the general term, East Indies, we include all those 
Islands and groups of Islands to the east of Hindoostan and 
the Malay Peninsula, and lying just above and below the 
Equator, called the Eastern Archipelago. 

The Larger Sunda Islands comprise those of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and Celebes, and the Lesser Sunda include 
Timor, Eloris, Ceram, and some others. The Banda, the 
Moluccas, the Sooloo, and the Philippines are the only other 
groups of any importance. 

Sumatra is a long, narrow island watered by numerous 
rivers, and having several mountain ridges (mostly volcanic) 
running through its whole length. The chief mineral pro- 
ducts of Sumatra are gold dust, copper, iron, and sulphur. 

Camphor is one of its most valuable kinds of vegetable 
produce ; the Chinese will give twelve times as much for 
the camphor brought from this island as for that grown 
in Japan. It is obtained from the heart of a large tree, 
in the trunk of which deep incisions are made until the 
camphor is visible. It generally fills a space quite as large 
as the arm of a man, and one tree often yields as much as 
eleven pounds of camphor. The cocoa-nut, betel, sugar-cane, 
and bamboo all grow wild in Sumatra, which is also famed 
for abundance of fruit. 

Amongst the wild animals found in this island are the 
elephant, hippopotamus, and ourang outang. 

The Sumatrans are celebrated for their skill in working 
gold and silver filagree and for a beautiful fabric made from 
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the inner "bark of a tree, which is as soft as a kid glove and 
forms the usual clothing of the natives. 

The Sumatrans are of the same race as the Malays in the 
adjoining peninsula. 

Bencoolen is the chief town of Sumatra. 

Java is the most "beautiful island in the eastern Archipelago 
and possesses more volcanoes than any other. Its vegetation 
is most luxuriant. 

The curious pitcher-plant is a native of Java, as well as 
a large poisonous shrub known to us as the upas-tree. 
The " Guero Upas," or Valley of Death, probably derives its 
name from the presence of this dreaded tree, which the natives 
imagine to be fatal to the very birds that fly over it ; but the 
real cause of death to all living creatures that enter this valley 
is the carbonic acid gas with which it is filled, and which, 
though the natural food of plants, is the destruction of 
animal life when taken into the lungs. This valley of death 
is strewed with the bones of birds and beasts bleached as 
white as ivory, and with the skeletons of many incautious 
persons who have ventured near enough to inhale its deadly 
atmosphere. It is thirty-five feet in depth. 

The Island of Java belongs to the Dutch. The city of 
Batavia, on the northern coast, is its capital. 

Borneo is the largest island in the world (if we consider 
Australia a continent), and the only one of the Eastern 
Archipelago where diamonds are found. Gold, antimony, 
and tin are also met with in Borneo. 

The animals of this island are the same as those usually 
seen in Sumatra ; the vegetable produce is also very similar, 
with the addition of cinnamon and sago. 

The natives of Borneo are called Dyaks ; they are a wild 
race of people scattered in different tribes over the island, 
and peculiarly uncivilized and ignorant. 

The chief town is Borneo. 

Celebes, the last of the larger Sunda Islands, is of a 
curious shape, being divided by three large bays into four 
peninsulas. This island is free from forests and abounds in 
large grassy plains well stocked with game and deer, which 
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are carefully guarded by the different tribes of natives to 
whom they belong. 

Eice, maize, cotton, and tobacco are the principal things 
cultivated in Celebes. 

The chief towns are Manado and Bong. 

The Lesser Sunda Islands much resemble the larger in 
their general featured and character. 

Ceram is chiefly remarkable for its forests of sago-palm, 
for its fine kinds of wood for cabinet work, and for the rare 
and beautiful shells found on its shores. 

The Banda, or Nutmeg Islands, are a group of twelve 
islets belonging to the Dutch, the four largest of which are 
entirely appropriated to the growth of nutmegs. These 
islands are of volcanic origin, and one of them is continually 
sending forth smoke or flame. Earthquakes frequently occur 
at a particular season of the year. 

The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, mostly belong to the 
Dutch. Amboyna, the largest, is devoted to the growth of 
cloves. The tree from which they are obtained is about the 
size of a pear-tree and requires careful cultivation ; the cloves 
are taken from the flower-buds. 

The Sooloo Islands are sixty in number, producing many 
of the finest Eastern fruits, besides pearls, cowrie-shells, and 
mother-of-pearl. They take their name from Sooloo, one of 
the largest in the centre of the group. 

The Phillippines belong to Spain and are prized for their 
varied productions and great fertility. Ten of them are large, 
the rest comparatively smalL 

Luzon is that best known to Englishmen. Its chief 
town is Manilla, from whence our ships bring sugar, hemp, 
rice, and tortoise-shell, beside many other things. 

The other principal islands are Mindoro, Palawau, Negros, 
Samar, Lete, and Mindanoa. 
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PAPUA, OR NEW GUINEA. 

Although not considered to belong to the East Indies, the 
large island of Papua, or New Guinea, is situated in the same 
vast Archipelago. 

Occupying a sort of middle position between the East 
Indies and Polynesia, the inhabitants of this island partake 
of the character of those of the neighbouring countries ; for 
the islanders of the western coast closely resemble the natives 
of the East Indies, whilst those on the eastern side have the 
long hair and sallow complexion of the Polynesian islanders. 

Few Europeans have ever penetrated into the interior of 
Papua, but it appears to be covered with palms and other 
trees of a large size. The woods abound with wild pigs, and 
birds of paradise are equally common. The Papuans have a 
peculiar method of dressing these birds which is much liked 
by the Chinese, who not only visit the island to buy birds of 
paradise, but sea-slugs, ambergris, tortoise-shell, and small 
pearls, all which the islanders are glad to sell for knives, axes, 
and other coarse cutlery. 

Papua was first known to Europeans in 1511. A few 
English navigators visited it during the last century, but wq 
have lately heard very little about it. 



AFRICA. 



The shores of Africa differ from those of Europe and Asia 
in having few deep bays and no long peninsulas ; the most 
civilized parts being those round the coasts. The interior of 
the country consists of high table-lands and low plains, as 
remarkable for their immense extent as for the uniformity of 
their character. 

One vast table-land extends from the 10th degree of north, 
latitude to the Cape Colony, having a narrow slip of low 
ground between it and the sea ; and to the north of this 10th 
degree of north latitude we find that vast plain containing 
the Great Desert of Sahara. To the south of the Equator, 
the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus are found in 
great numbers. 

Accustomed as we are to consider the native African as 
belonging to the oppressed Negro race, we are apt to forget 
that there are even greater distinctions between the various 
native inhabitants of this continent than between those of the 
different countries of Europe. Not only is it inhabited by 
Negroes, Kaffirs, and Hottentots, but by Egyptians, Numi- 
dians, Nubians, Abyssinians, and many others, and we can 
hardly imagine greater shades of difference in colour, form, 
and stature than actually exist between them. 

Palm oil, gold-dust, ivory, gums, timber, wax, hides, and 
feathers are the principal things exported from Africa to 
America and the western countries of Europe. And it would 
be well if these articles of luxury or usefulness were all that 
had found their way to the American shores, instead of cargoes 
of miserable human beings, packed more closely than we 
should think possible, who, after being sold like cattle to the 
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highest bidder, have been consigned to hopeless slavery. 
Many have died on the voyage for want of air and proper 
food, the unhappy survivors having the melancholy comfort 
of knowing that their dead companions would not share the 
bitter degradation that was in store for themselves. 



THE BOUNDARIES AND COUNTRIES OF AFRICA. 

Africa is hounded on the north by the Mediterranean, on 
the south and west by the Atlantic, and on the east by the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The two continents of Africa and Asia are united by the 
Isthmus of Suez, a bare sandy desert measuring about 70 
miles across, where may still be seen the remains of Pharaoh- 
Necho's canal, by which he and, in after years, Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus intended to connect the Red Sea with the Nile. 
Another canal is now being made by the French, in order 
that ships in the Mediterranean may pass without interrup- 
tion down the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean. 

In the present barbarous condition of Africa and the changes 
and revolutions to which the native states are perpetually 
liable, it is better to divide it according to the natural features 
of the country, into 

The Barbary States, 

Sahara, or the Great Desert, 

The Region of the Nile, 

Northern, Central, and Southern Nigritia, 

and Southern and Eastern Africa. 

The African islands on the north and west are Madeira, 
Canary, and Cape de Verde, with those of Ascension and St 
Helena. 

On the east are Madagascar, Bourbon, Mauritius, and 
Socotra, with the Comoro Isles and some other smaller groups 
not particularly important. 
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MOBOCCO AND ALGIERS. 

Barbary is the name usually given to that portion of 
northern Africa lying between the Great Desert and the Medi- 
terranean Sea ; Egypt being its eastern boundary, and- the 
broad Atlantic its western limit. The name was derived 
from that of its ancient inhabitants who were called Berbers. 
These states include the Empire of Morocco, with Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli 

The Empire op Morocco is a tract of country in the 
north-west of Africa, between the Atlas Mountains and the 
Atlantic. It was called Mauritania Tingitana by the Romans, 
who, w,hen they obtained possession of Africa, found it in- 
habited by a hardy race of people. Early in the seventh 
century (about one hundred years after the fall of the mighty 
empire of Rome) Morocco was conquered by the Saracens, and 
the descendants of Mahommed still continue to fill the throne 
as emperors of Morocco. The religion of the country is, of 
course, Mahommedan also. 

The chief towns are Morocco, Fez, and Tangier. 

The natives of Moroeco are called Moors, and are a fine- 
looking people, notwithstanding their strange garments and 
yellow boots. The Moorish ladies are never thought quite 
beautiful unless their eyebrows and eyelashes are blackened, 
and the tips of their fingers stained with henna juice. The 
Moors have long been famous for their method of preparing 
goat-skins, and when we speak of Morocco leather we mean 
the skins of goats dressed in the way first invented by the 
Moors. 

The rocky mountain of Abyla (called by the ancients one 
of the pillars of Hercules) is at the northern extremity of 
Morocco, just opposite the corresponding "pillar" on the 
Spanish coast, which we call Gibraltar. 

Algiers includes the ancient Numidia Proper and the two 
Mauritanias of Caesar and Sitius. It is still common to hear 
the Algerines spoken of as Numidians, although nineteen 
centuries and a half have passed away since their war- 
like ancestors were conquered by Marius and Sylla. The 
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last Numidian king -who opposed the Romans was named 
Jugurtha. He had obtained the throne by treachery and in- 
gratitude, and after being dragged through Rome to adorn the 
triumph of Marius, he was thrown into prison and left to die 
of hunger. Sallust, the historian, was one of the governors 
appointed by the Romans over their new province. 

The Saracens obtained possession of Algiers after they had 
conquered Morocco ; but since 1830 it has been, occupied by 
the French, who maintain a large army there to keep it in 
subjection. The whole province is intersected by ranges of 
the Great and Little Atlas mountains, and amongst their 
deep caverns and recesses are the dens of lions, leopards, 
panthers, and hyaenas. Ostriches are found in the deserts. 

The chief towns are Algiers and Constantina. 

Tunis comprises the two old provinces of Byzacium and 
Zeugitana, in the latter of which stood the famous city of 
Carthage. This portion of the Barbary States is exceedingly 
fertile and productive. The trees and fruits resemble those 
on the opposite shores of Italy and Sicily ; there is also an 
abundance of dates, pomegranates, jujubes, and lotus-fruit. 
In former times Tunis was celebrated for its remarkable fer- 
tility, and large quantities of corn were annually sent from 
thence to Rome. The name of Africa was derived from an 
old Punic word meaning corn, and was originally applied to 
these provinces, which were also called "the granary of 
Rome." Pliny tells us, that on one plant of wheat sent as a 
specimen to the Emperor Augustus there were nearly 400 
stalks, and that one sent to Nero had 340. Even in the pre- 
sent day, one hundred stalks on one plant are not at all 
uncommon in the northern portion of Tunis, but its southern 
extremity is little better than a sandy desert. 

The principal river is the Mejerda (the Bagrada of the an- 
cients), on the banks of which was said to live the enormous 
serpent that made such determined resistance to the progress 
of Regulus and his army. Much more formidable enemies 
now really exist in the clouds of locusts which sometimes 
visit this country, devouring " every green thing." 

One of the most important native plants of Tunis is the 
henna, the juice of which forms a dye in great request 
throughout all the States of Barbary, not only for ladies' 
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fingers, but for horses' legs. Th8 henna-plant, if not annually 
cut down, grows to the height of twelve feet. The flowers 
grow in bunches and smell like camphor. When the leaves 
have been thoroughly dried they are reduced to a powder, 
which is made into a paste and applied to the part required. 
As the dye produced is of a bright orange or saffron colour, 
we can hardly admire the taste of those who prefer it to the 
natural colour of the skin. 

The chief city is Tunis, where the red caps are made 
that are worn by nearly all the mariners of the Medi- 
terranean 

Near Tunis was the ancient city of Carthage, one of t the 
most celebrated in history and the bitter rival of Rome. 
It is generally agreed that Carthage was founded by Dido (a 
daughter of Belus, king of Tyre), about 900 years before the 
Christian era. Her husband had been murdered by her 
brother Pygmalion, who envied him on account of his im- 
mense riches. Being too unhappy after this to remain in 
Tyre any longer, Dido set sail with a few faithful friends in 
quest of a happier country, and her small fleet being driven 
by a storm on the African coast, she offered to buy as much 
land of the inhabitants as could be enclosed in a bull's hide. 
To this the simple inhabitants willingly agreed, deeming it a 
very modest request ; but when the " hide " had been cut up 
into narrow thongs, it enclosed (when these were fastened 
together) no inconsiderable space. 

On the piece of ground measured after this primitive 
fashion Dido built a citadel called Byrsa, or " the hide ; " but 
the increase of her subjects and of their commerce with other 
nations soon obliged her not only to enlarge her city, but 
the boundaries of her dominions also, and Carthage rose to 
great wealth and importance. After some years of prosperity, . 
Queen Dido and her subjects were threatened with an in- 
vasion by the king of Mauritania, a calamity that could only 
Be averted by her becoming his wife, and to this her subjects 
begged her to agree. Dido asked for a respite of three months 
before giving her final answer, having bound herself by a 
solemn vow never to take a second husband. At last, seeing 
no other way of escape, she ordered a funeral pile to be 
erected as if for the offering of some solemn sacrifice, and 
when all was ready, she quietly ascended it and stabbed her- 
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self in the presence of her people. Virgil pretends that her 
death was caused by her affection for j3£neas, whom he repre- 
sents as telling all his adventures to Queen Dido ; but poets 
do not always speak truth, for iEneas had died at least 200 
years before. 

It was about 600 years after Dido's death that her beloved 
city became the envy and the rival of Rome ; and then the 
three famous wars were fought between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, which are called in history the Punic Wars. 
In the third of these, Carthage was entirely destroyed by 
the second Scipio Africanus. The city wa3 at this time 
twenty-three miles in circumference, and continued burn- 
ing for seventeen days after it had been set on fire by the 
Romans. 

Tripoli includes Tripoli Proper and Barca, which are the 
old provinces of Tripolis and Libya. 

A more luxuriant tract of country than that along the 
coast of Tripoli, between the Atlas mountains and the sea, 
can hardly be imagined; but beyond this fertile district 
(which only extends about five miles inland) Tripoli is little 
more than an arid desert. In this beautiful region, however, 
all kinds of fruit are extremely abundant. Dates are the 
principal food of the inhabitants, the dates of Tripoli being 
finer than those of any other part of Barbary. Antelopes and 
bustards are very numerous, besides many other wild animals 
and birds. 

Barca forms the eastern portion of the province of Tripoli, 
and here the rains during the wet season are so violent that 
the mountain roads are rendered nearly impassable from the 
quantity of earth, trees, and stones brought down by the im- 
petuous torrents. 

Amongst the many flowers and shrubs of Tripoli are roses, 
myrtles, and honeysuckles; of one curious plant, called 
the Silphium (for which the district of Barca is still remark- 
able), the most marvellous tales were told by the ancients. It 
is something like the hemlock, or wild carrot, and thrives in 
the wildest deserts. Decoctions and compounds of its 
stalks, leaves, and roots were formerly considered so effica- 
cious, both in inward and outward maladies, that public 
honours were paid to it, and the Silphium was accordingly 
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stamped upon all the coins of Cyrene, then a celebrated city 
of Libya. 

Tripoli, on the coast, is now the chief city of the 
province. 

Fezzan is tributary to Tripoli, and therefore included in 
the Barbary States. It is a sandy country without a single 
river or stream ; all fresh water has to be procured by digging, 
as it seldom rains, and then only in small showers. Dates 
appear to be the principal produce, but other fruits are also 
met with. 

The wild animals of Fezzan are lions, panthers, hyaenas, 
jackals, tiger-cats, and buffaloes, besides ostriches, bus- 
tards, and vultures. Camels are used for travelling and 
for the conveyance of merchandise, but they are too costly 
to be kept by any but rich merchants and other wealthy 
persons. 

There are many small towns in Fezzan, but Mour-Zouk is 
the capital 



SAHARA, OR THE GREAT DESERT. 

The Great Desert op Sahara lies between the States of 
Barbary and Soudan, extending from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Egypt, on the western bank of the Nile. The widest part is 
about one thousand miles. 

The western portion of the Sahara would be quite impass- 
able from the burning heat and want of water, if it were not 
for the oases, which were compared by the ancients to the 
beautiful spots upon a leopard's skin. They are often of 
limited size, but the contrast must be great between the 
freshness of their soft, cool turf; and the dry, burning sands 
of the surrounding desert. 
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THE REGION OF THE NILE. 

By this term we include the three countries of Egypt, 
Nubia, and Abyssinia, through all of which the river Nile 
takes its course. 

Egypt first hecame a powerful kingdom about 2000 years 
before the Christian era, and was celebrated in very early 
times for its progress in art, science, and literature. Its 
curious antiquities belong to a period of which we have no 
other record, and will probably remain to be the wonder of 
succeeding generations as long as the world continues. 
Pyramids, temples, sphinxes, tombs, sculptures, paintings, 
and hieroglyphics appear to have been originally designed to 
see the end of all earthly kingdoms, and have survived the 
changes that have taken place amongst the Egyptians as a 
nation. The early history of this interesting people is in- 
volved in great obscurity, but they had attained to consider- 
able civilisation and prosperity when most other nations 
were sunk in the grossest barbarism. 

Our first knowledge of Egypt is obtained from the Bible. 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham, is believed to have been 
the builder of the first Egyptian cities ; but it was a fertile 
and flourishing country in the time of Abraham, who went 
"to sojourn there when the famine was grievous in the 
land " of Canaan. It was probably about this period that 
the Pyramids were built by the Pharaohs, either for tombs 
or temples ; that they were intimately connected with the 
religion of the ancient Egyptians we cannot doubt, and were 
probably as much intended for the one as for the other. 

At the time of Abraham's frisit, the shepherd-kings were 
reigning in Lower Egypt under the general title of Pharaoh, 
the name retained by the Egyptian monarchs for many cen- 
turies afterwards. These shepherd-kings originally came 
from Arabia, and contrived for 260 years to keep the 
country they had seized, till they were at last forcibly 
expelled by Thethmosis about 1825 years before the Chris- 
tian era. They had been so cordially hated by the Egypt- 
ians, that when Joseph's brethren went down to Egypt, he 
made them dwell in the Land of Goshen on the eastern side 
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of the Nile, because " every shepherd was an abomination to 
the Egyptians." 

When " the king arose who knew not Joseph," his name, 
too, was Pharaoh, and the wife of King Solomon was the 
daughter of a Pharaoh. The last of these kings were 
Pharaoh-Necho (who put the king of Judah in chains at 
Riblah and gave his crown to his brother Jehoiakim), his 
son Psammis, and Pharaoh-Hophra, with whom Zedekiah 
made an alliance against the king of Babylon, contrary to the 
earnest entreaty of the prophet Jeremiah, who foretold the 
punishment that would overtake them both. The event 
proved that he was right, for Nebuchadnezzar's invasion of 
Egypt paved the way for its becoming a part of the Persian 
empire under Cambyses. 

Egypt was conquered by Cambyses, king of Persia, about 
1300 years after the expulsion of the shepherd-kings (or 525 
years before the Christian era), and for nearly two centuries 
remained attached to the Persian empire, although continu- 
ally rebelling against its eastern conquerors. Then came 
Alexander the Great, who soon wrested it from the Persians, 
and after Alexander's death, Ptolemy Lagus (one of his 
generals) kept possession of it. Under his sway and that of 
his successors, Eygpt recovered much of her ancient pros- 
perity, and for three successive centuries continued to be 
famous for learning, arts, and commerce. 

During the Augustan age, Egypt was conquered by the 
Romans and remained a province of their vast empire for 
more than 600 years, when the Saracens came pouring into 
this unfortunate country, which always seemed doomed to 
become the prey of those who were stronger than itself. 

In the year 640, Egypt submitted to the Caliph Omar, 
but in 1171 the Saracens we*e themselves expelled by the 
Turks. Then came a struggle between the Turks and Mame- 
lukes, which ended in 1517 by the Turks being victorious, 
but willing to appoint Mameluke Beys, or officers, with 
whom all authority should chiefly rest. In 1804 Mahomet 
Ali obtained the sovereignty, and since his accession Egypt 
has been gradually recovering from the effects of the dis- 
tractions caused by the French army in 1798. 

The descendants of the ancient Egyptians are called 
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Copts, whose written language is believed to "be the same as 
that of their ancestors. The Arabian and Turkish in- 
habitants form distinct classes by themselves. 

The divisions of Egypt at the present day are those of 
Bahari, or Lower Egypt, Yostani, or Central Egypt, and Said, 
or Upper Egypt. 

Bahari, or Lower Egypt, is the most fertile portion of 
the whole country, and contains the Delta of the Nile. This 
river brings down so much soil to the coast, that for centuries 
the shore has been gradually encroaching on the sea. The 
country on each side of the Delta is a sandy desert, that on 
the east forming the Isthmus of Suez. The town of that 
name at the head of the Gulf is a chief station for the over- 
land route to India ; the " overland " portion of this route 
being the railway between Suez and Alexandria. Merchants 
and pilgrims are continually passing through Suez on their 
way from Cairo to Mecca'. The desert to the west of the 
Delta extends to the borders of Tripoli. 

The climate of Lower Egypt is extremely hot but gener- 
ally healthy ; the dry air of the neighbouring deserts coun- 
teracting the effect of the evaporation from the stagnant 
water with which the country is covered for many weeks 
after the annual inundation of the Nile. It is a mistake to 
suppose that no rain falls in Egypt ; it occasionally happens 
that there is none during a whole season, but there are some- 
times heavy showers. All kinds of gourds, leeks, and 
cucumbers still grow freely in Egypt, and " the paper reeds " 
are found by the brooks as in the days of old. 

The wild animals peculiar to the country are the hippo- 
potamus, the crocodile, and the ichneumon, whose useful- 
ness in destroying the eggs of crocodiles and serpents formerly 
occasioned it to be worshipped by the Egyptians. The little 
jerboa is also a native of Egypt. Storks and vultures here 
perform the office of scavengers, eating up every unclean 
thing which would otherwise become offensive; pelicans 
inhabit the banks of the Nile, and so does the ibis, which 
was considered a sacred bird by the ancient Egyptians. 

Cairo, the present capital of Lower Egypt, is situated just 
above the Delta of the Nile, and is quite like an eastern 
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city ; no carts or carriages rattle through its narrow quiet 
streets, where the people stand in groups, chatting and 
smoking round the doors of the cafes, while the camels and 
asses walk soberly along with noiseless tread under their 
different burdens. 

At no great distance from Cairo are the ruins of On, or 
Heliopolis, " the city of the sun," and the site of the famous 
temple of which Joseph's father-in-law was probably the 
priest. One solitary obelisk rises out of the enclosure, the 
only relic of its ancient grandeur. 

The treasure cities of Pithom and Rameses, which the 
children of Israel built for Pharaoh, were in this part of 
Egypt. 

Memphis (the ancient Egyptian capital, on the left bank 
of the Nile) gradually declined after the building of Alex- 
andria. Beside the modern city of O-hizeh, a little to the 
north of Memphis, are the three largest pyramids, probably 
built before the time of Moses. Near them is the head of 
an enormous sphinx, the rest of which is buried in the sand ; 
but the face alone, from the chin to the top of the forehead, 
measures 28 feet. 

The town of Belbeis is on the eastern branch of the Delta, 
and the three cities of Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damietta are 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, the two last being at the 
mouths of the outer arms of the Delta. 

The situation of Alexandria was admirably chosen by 
Alexander the Great, for it is still the only port in the north 
of Egypt where there is always deep water, so as to be access- 
ible at every season of the year. The Ptolemies made this 
city the capital of their empire, and under their enlightened 
sway, Alexandria became even more distinguished for her ad- 
vancement in science and literature than for the extent of 
her commerce and riches. It was the Ptolemies who found- 
ed the magnificent library which was destroyed by fire during 
the attack made on the city by Caesar. The astonishment of 
the Saracens at the wealth and beauty of Alexandria when 
they succeeded in taking it from the Romans, appears to 
have been unbounded. The ancient cisterns and catacombs 
still exist, and also two obelisks called Cleopatra's Needles, 
supposed to have adorned the entrance to the palace of the 
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Caesars. There is a fine granite pillar in Alexandria, erected 
during the reign of Diocletian. 

The city of Bosetta is famous for the curious hiero- 
glyphic stone found hy the Trench amongst the ruins of Fort 
St Julien, near the Eosetta branch of the Nile. In accord- 
ance with the treaty of Alexandria, this stone was given up 
to the English and is now in the British Museum. It ap- 
pears to have been sculptured about 195 years before the 
Christian era and contains an inscription in honour of 
Ptolemy the Fifth. 

Vostani, or Central Egypt, possesses few modern objects 
of interest Its towns and villages are thickly scattered 
along the fertile valley of the Nile ; the chief of which are 
Atfieh, Benisouef, and Minieh. 

The Deserts on each side of the river are inhabited by dif- 
erent tribes of Arabs. In the eastern Desert (between the 
Nile and the Gulf of Suez) are numerous springs of water, 
and here the country is broken by rugged mountains inter- 
sected by wadys, or ravines made by winter torrents. But 
the dreary Desert to the west of the Nile presents such an ap- 
palling prospect to English travellers, that few have ever 
ventured to cross it ; yet the oases with which it is inter- 
spersed are said to be very beautiful and to possess some fine 
remains of antiquity. When Egypt was governed by the 
Greeks and Eomans, these oases were used as places of ban- 
ishment for offending citizens, on account of their being so far 
from the rest of the world and the great difficulty there would 
be in effecting an escape. 

The most celebrated city of Central Egypt in ancient times 
was Arsinoe, or Crocodilopolis, situated near Lake Mceris on 
the western bank of the Nile. The highest honours were 
here paid to crocodiles, for they were not only taken the great- 
est care of when alive but embalmed after death, and buried 
in the cells of a wonderful labyrinth beside the bodies of the 
kings who constructed it. Herodotus saw this curious place 
when he visited Egypt, and seems scarcely able to express 
his admiration of its magnificent courts surrounded by pillars 
of the whitest marble, or of its winding passages which 
were, he says, " almost without end." 
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Said, or Upper Egypt, simply derives its name from the 
natural elevation of the ground, which is considerably greater 
than that of Lower Egypt In some respects it resembles 
Central Egypt ; the same dreary wastes of sand extend to the 
Red Sea on one side and to the Great Desert of Sahara on 
the other, but the granite hills are higher and more rocky, 
and the valley of the Nile is even more richly ornamented 
with those stupendous remains of human art which are un- 
equalled by those of any other country. In the Desert on 
the western side of the river are the Great and the West- 
em Oasis, each containing many Arab villages. 

Amongst the many towns on the banks of the Nile in 
Upper Egypt are Siout, Ekhmin, Girgeh, Gheneh, and 
Assouan, or Es Souan. This city is built on the site of the 
ancient Syene, famous for its marble quarries and for having 
been the place of Juvenal's banishment. 

In the early times of Egyptian power and magnificence, 
Thebes, or Thebae, was the capital of Egypt, and even now, 
the beauty and extent of its ruins exceed all that can be 
imagined. The removal of the government from Thebes to 
Memphis took place before the invasion of Cambyses ; and 
when the Greeks obtained possession of Egypt, they were 
too busy in building and beautifying Alexandria to bestow- 
any thought upon Thebes. Its fate was sealed by an unfor- 
tunate insurrection against one of the Ptolemies, by whom 
this magnificent city was at once given up to military venge- 
ance. The inhabitants do not appear to have bestowed much 
pains upon their private dwellings, for all traces of them have 
long since disappeared; but the ruins of temples, palaces, 
obelisks, tombs, and colossal statues cover both banks of the 
Nile for a distance of seven miles and extend to the moun- 
tains on each side of the river. 

On the eastern bank are the gigantic ruins of the Temple 
of Jupiter, and at a little distance those of the beautiful 
palace of Luxor, from which one of the sculptured obelisks 
was removed to Paris a few years ago and set up in the Place 
do la Concorde, where it is said to look " about as much in 
keeping with surrounding objects as Pharaoh himself would- " 

On the western side of the Nile are two colossal statues, 
each 30 feet high and seated on a pedestal of corresponding 
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proportions. One of these is believed to "be the famous statue 
of Memnon, which was said to utter musical sounds when 
first illuminated by the beams of the rising sun. Strabo tells 
us that he heard the sounds, but wisely doubts whether they 
really came from the statue. Here, too, are the remains of 
the palace of Eameses the Great (or Sesostris), containing in- 
numerable hieroglyphics, pictorial tablets, and bas-reliefs repre- 
senting his many exploits and victories. But as if for a moral 
on all human greatness, the monstrous head and shoulders 
of this mighty king lie prostrate on the ground, amidst the 
ruins of his own splendid palace. This enormous statue 
measures 63 feet round the shoulders and 13 feet from the 
shoulders to the crown of the head. 

The tombs of the old Egyptian kings are in the rocky 
ravine on the same side of the river. These catacombs were 
visited by Belzoni, who gives a most interesting account of 
his adventures ; but man is the only animal that ever enters 
this valley of the dead. It is shunned alike by the fox, the 
wolf, and the hyaena, and its solitude is seldom disturbed 
except by the footsteps of some wondering traveller, who 
leaves it with the strange feeling that he has had a glimpse 
of a bygone world. 



NUBIA. 

Nubia (an extensive country between Egypt and Abys- 
sinia) is much like a continuation of Upper Egypt, having 
the same great desert for its western boundary and the Bed 
Sea for its eastern border. 

It is divided into Lower and Upper Nubia. 

Lower Nubia abounds with rocky mountains, amongst 
which the Nile makes its way through a deep narrow channel 
dotted over with rocks and islands, round which the river 
chafes and foams in what are called cataracts, but which more 
resemble rapids, as they seldom exceed a few feet in height. 
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Locusts sometimes traverse this country in clouds which 
quite darken the air, and when once settled on the earth, 
soon strip it of every vestige of verdure. Wild dogs and 
foxes are exceedingly numerous. 

The present chief towns of Lower Nubia are Derr, Dongola, 
and Suakim, a port on the Eed Sea. At Isamboul are some 
magnificent temples, and the Island of Argo is strewed with 
antiquities. 

The temples at Isamboul were visited both by Burcfchardt 
and Belzoni, who found the entrance to the largest so blocked 
up with sand that they were obliged to take off nearly all 
their clothes and creep in upon hands and knees. They were 
nearly suffocated for want of air, but were well repaid for 
their trouble. The first apartment into which they entered 
was a spacious hall supported by eight pillars, against which 
rested as many colossal figures, each thirty feet high, of 
Eameses the Great. Four seated colossi of the same mon- 
arch, also support the entrance to this temple, which is cut out 
of the solid rock. They are all of exquisite workmanship, 
and the features bear an exact resemblance to other figures 
of the same monarch at Memphis and Thebes. 

The front of the smaller Temple is free from sand and has 
six gigantic figures, representing Eameses and his wife with 
their four sons and daughters. 

Upper Nubia is a triangular province lying between 
the Nile and the Tacazze\ It is divided into the three 
districts of Shendy, Halfey, and Sennaar ; the two first being 
situated between the Tacazze* and the Blue Nile, and Sennaar 
between the White Nile and the Blue. Upper Nubia was 
formerly included in the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia. To the 
west of this province are the districts of Kordofan, Dar-Four, 
and Dar-Zaleh. 

Shendy consists of large elevated plains which are extremely 
fertile. That portion of Shendy which is enclosed by the 
Nile and the Tacazze* as they approach each other, used to be 
called " the Isle of Meroe," and the city of the same name was 
then the capital of Ethiopia. Of this nothing now remains 
but the Necropolis, or City of the Dead, consisting of a vast 
assemblage of pyramids. 
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Shendy and Berber are the chief towns of the province. 
Shendy is a halting-place for caravans from Sennaar. 

Sennaar is a flat fertile country between the White and 
the Blue Nile, containing some large villages of conical huts 
resembling those of the South African tribes. 

The town of Sennaar, on the Blue Nile, is the dep6t for all 
sorts of merchandise sent by caravans into the neighbouring 
districts. The inhabitants of Upper Nubia not only speak 
the language of the Arabs, but resemble them in their love 
of a restless, roving life. 



ABYSSINIA. 



Abyssinia (the last of the three countries forming the 
Region of the Nile) was the Ethiopia Proper of the ancients, 
who, however, sometimes extended the general term of 
Ethiopia to the whole interior of Africa. 

Abyssinia is believed to have been the country of the 
queen of Sheba, whose curiosity was so raised by the report 
she had heard in her own land of the acts and wisdom of 
Solomon, and also that of Queen Candace, whose chief officer 
was met by Philip the evangelist as he was returning from 
Jerusalem in his chariot. 

When the Saracens obtained possession of Egypt, all those 
Egyptians who refused to change their religion for that of 
Mahomet were forced to fly before the sword of their conquer- 
ors, and thus Nubia and Abyssinia soon became filled with 
Jewish and Christian refugees, who spread the knowledge of 
the Bible amongst those who had given them shelter. Find- 
ing that the Abyssinians had adopted the Christian religion, 
the Arabic writers of the day (who gave very full descriptions 
of other African countries) scarcely condescended to mention 
this, so that until the fifteenth century, Abyssinia remained 
almost unknown to Europeans. In the year 1445 the em- 
peror of Abyssinia had occasion to send an ambassador to the 
Florentine Senate, and, of course, people wondered who the 
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emperor of Abyssinia could be. As exaggerated reports soon 
got abroad, both of himself and of his empire, the Portuguese 
monarchs (who then took the lead in all exploring expedi- 
tions) immediately devised measures for becoming better 
acquainted with him. Accordingly, envoys were sent to the 
Abyssinian court, and being well received, they were succeeded 
by others, so that regular intercourse, was soon established 
between the two nations. 

In 1603, a Portuguese, named Paez, visited Abyssinia and 
discovered the source of the eastern arm of the Nile. 

Bruce was the first Englishman who went there, and 
(although many of his statements were thought almost too 
astonishing to be believed) the account he published in 1790 
of his adventures revived the old interest that had been felt 
about this country nearly two centuries before. The sanguin- 
ary feasts of raw beef of which he speaks, have been men- 
tioned by other writers, and the stories told by recent 
travellers fully justify those first given by Bruce. 
. The warm plains and valleys of Abyssinia produce plenty 
of oranges, citrons, sugar-canes, and figs, and the papyrus (or 
paper-reed) is found in all the lakes and rivers. A species of 
palm is very abundant, the stalk of which is used as a 
vegetable when stripped of its green covering. 

Gold and ivory are the chief things exported ; the latter is 
easily obtained, for elephants are extremely numerous, and 
the rhinoceros, buffalo, antelope, and hyaena are also natives 
of Abyssinia. Hippopotami and crocodiles of an unusual 
size inhabit the lakes and rivers ; the Abyssinians dread these 
crocodiles exceedingly, on account of their great strength and 
ferocity. 

The city of Gondar is the capital of the country. 



THE NILE AND ITS LAKES. 



The Nile takes its rise in two separate streams, called the 
White and the Blue Nile, which unite in one broad river 
just above the town of Khartoum, in Nubia. 
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The White Nile has its source in the great Lake of 
Nyanza, and has always been regarded as the main stream, 
being the broader and deeper of the two. It derives its 
name from the white clay in its waters, which gives them a 
whitish appearance. 

The Blue Nile rises in Abyssinia near Lake Dembea, and 
after the junction of these two arms, the river Nile takes 
a northward course with innumerable windings. The six 
cataracts between Khartoum and Assouan are caused by 
the numerous rocks and islands which encumber the stream ; 
such impediments generally occur where the rocks are very 
near each other, so as to narrow the channel of the river. The 
greater part of the course of the Nile in Nubia lies through a 
deep rocky valley inhabited by hippopotami It is joined at 
Berber by the river Tacazze, which swarms with large croco- 
diles. 

The Nile enters Egypt at the Island of Philae, where it ap- 
pears to have forced a passage for itself between the rocks, and 
where its current is interrupted by many islands. Of these 
the most beautiful is the Isle of Elephantine, which is so 
green and fertile as fully to justify the name given to it by 
the Arabs of " The Islet of Flowers." From the quarries of 
Elephantine came the immense block of granite which was 
cut (during the reign of Amasis) into a temple of such 
proportions that 2000 men were employed for three years in 
transporting it down the Nile. In these quarries the ancient 
Egyptians have left sculptures in every stage of progress, the 
marks of the workman's wedge and chisel being as fresh as 
if they had been made yesterday. 

The stately columns and porticoes of many ancient 
temples are to be seen on the banks of the Nile, which has 
ever been an object of veneration to the Egyptian from 
the blessing of fertility which it confers upon his country ; 
as without its annual inundation Egypt would be a barren 
desert. The upper portion of this river begins to swell in 
the spring, and by the end of summer almost the whole of 
the Delta is under water. During the autumn the waters 
gradually subside, leaving behind them a rich deposit of 
alluvial soil on which everything grows with surprising 

19 
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rapidity. This mud has accumulated so much during the 
lapse of ages, that the limits of the Delta now extend much 
farther than they did in the time of the Pharaohs. Commu- 
nication is kept up between one town and another by means 
of raised roads, or dykes, which rise higher and higher as 
they extend into the country, having arches underneath, 
which freely admit the water. 



The largest Lakes are those called Menzaleh, Bourlos, 
Etko, and Mareotis, which lie along the coast of the Delta ; 
they are connected with the Nile, but separated from the 
Mediterranean by narrow banks or ridges of sand, like the 
toffs that skirt the shores of Prussia. These shallow lakes 
are gradually being filled up. 

There is another lake above the Delta now called Birket- 
el-Keroon, but better known to us by its ancient name of 
Mceris. This celebrated lake was dug by Mceris, king of 
Egypt, and intended as a reservoir for the superfluous waters 
during the annual inundations of the Nile, with which, Hero- 
dotus says, " it communicated by a secret channel" He also 
tells us that " for six months in the year this lake emptied 
itself into the Nile, and that during the remaining six the 
Nile supplied the lake." Two lofty pyramids rose from the 
centre of Lake Mceris, each having a colossal marble figure 
seated on the summit, as though contemplating sueh an 
amazing work of human industry. The pyramids are gone, 
but the canal which conveyed the water still remains and is 
called by the Arabs "The river of Joseph." There is no 
reason why the lake should not again serve its former pur- 
pose, if the ancient mounds were repaired and the sluices re- 
stored. 
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NORTHERN, CENTRAL, AND SOUTHERN NIGRITIA. 

Northern Nigritia, or Soudan, is a vast country be- 
tween the Great Desert of Sahara and the mountains of 
Kong and of the Moon ; it extends from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the borders of Nubia. The climate of Soudan is extremely- 
hot, and though some districts are covered with immense 
forests and most luxuriant vegetation, others have neither 
wood nor water. 

The chief cities in the heart of Soudan are those of Tim- 
buctoo and Sokatou on the Niger, and Kouka in the district 
of Bornou ; but many other towns and settlements lie scat- 
tered through the centre of Africa between the Niger and 
the Nile. Near Kouka is the large lake, called Tchad, into 
which the Yeou and other rivers find their way. 

In the term Nigritia, we include those countries through, 
or near, which the river Niger flows, and as Niger means 
black, the native black inhabitants of these countries are 
called Negroes. 

The two districts of Northern Nigritia, with which we are 
best acquainted, are those of Houssa and Senegal. 

The province of Houssa is of considerable extent ; its chief 
city is called Boussa. This town (on an island in the Niger) 
is interesting to every Englishman as the scene of Mungo 
Park's murder. He had been employed by the English 
Government to ascertain the course of the Niger, and had 
partly accomplished his work, when he was suddenly attack- 
ed in his boat by the natives, who assailed him from the 
high rocks which shut in this part of the river. Park en- 
deavoured to defend himself, and hoping to lighten his boat, 
threw away all his provisions ; but finding resistance useless, 
he suddenly leaped into the water to save himself by swim- 
ming, but was either drowned or killed by the stones that 
were showered on him from above. The death of this inof- 
fensive man was celebrated by the Boussians with great re- 
joicings ; but before their festivities were over, an infectious 
disorder appeared amongst them and destroyed, not only the 
Sultan, but every man who had been concerned in the mur- 
der. The terror and remorse of the people were extreme, 
and their descendant* appear to be heartily ashamed of the 
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affair, for they have never attempted either to deny or excuse 
it. It has taught them a lesson on the duty of showing 
kindness to strangers which they are not likely soon to for- 
get, and the neighbouring tribes have this proverb, " Do not 
hurt the white men, unless you would perish like the people 
of Boussa." 

Although the upper portion of the Niger had been ex- 
plored by Mungo Park in 1795, there was still great doubt 
and perplexity as to the farther course of this river until the 
later discoveries of Denham, Clapperton, and Lander; the 
general direction and features of it are now pretty well known, 
but this knowledge has not been gained without considerable 
sacrifice of human life. It was hoped that good might ensue, 
not only to Europeans, but also to the Negroes themselves, if 
our vessels could sail up this fine river into the interior of 
Africa. But the extreme unhealthiness of the climate and the 
continual wars amongst the different tribes have made this 
a difficult and dangerous undertaking, and these expeditions 
have generally ended unfortunately. The Niger (or Quorra) 
rises near the western coast amongst the mountains of the 
Mandingo country and takes a north-east direction towards 
Timbuctoo : then, bending to the south, it enters the Gulf of 
Guinea by several mouths just between the Bights of Benin 
and Biafra. It is joined on its way by several smaller 
rivers. 

Sbnegambia is occupied by the French, to whom several 
islands near the shore also belong. The river Senegal and 
the Grande are its northern and southern boundaries. The 
climate of Senegambia is very unhealthy, its summers are 
intensely hot, and the wet seasons are peculiarly fatal to 
Europeans. The inland portions of the country abound with 
dense forests and the most luxuriant vegetation. These 
forests are generally composed of the gigantic baobab, the 
palm-tree, mimosa, calabash, tamarind, and different sorts of 
gum-trees ; indigo, cotton, coffee, arnatto, and hemp are also 
produced in large quantities. 

All the animals already mentioned as belonging to other 
tropical African countries, are found in the interior of Sene- 
gambia, where lions and elephants are especially numerous. 
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The crocodiles in some of the rivers are as large as those of 
Abyssinia. 

The chief towns are Senegal, St Louis, Goree, and Bam- 
bouk, the last being celebrated for the gold mines in its 
vicinity. Bathurst is a port at the mouth of the river Gambia. 



Central Nigritia lies between the Kong Mountains and 
the Gulf of Guinea \ and under the general name of " The 
Guinea Coast" we include the districts of Sierra-Leone, 
Liberia, the Grain, Ivory, and Gold Coasts, Ashantee, Da- 
homey, and Benin. 

Sierra-Leone is a peninsula belonging to England, about 
twenty-five miles in length, and containing a colony of free 
negroes. This name was probably given to it by the 
Spaniards or Portuguese, and means " The Mountains of the 
Lion." The colony of Sierra-Leone was founded in the bene- 
volent hope that the free blacks who were to inhabit it might 
spread the knowledge of Christianity and of European arts 
amongst the neighbouring tribes ; but the effect of the pesti- 
ferous climate upon those Europeans who were willing to 
devote themselves to the work of instructing them was not 
sufficiently taken into account, and for them to remain there 
any length of time has been found impossible. There are but 
two seasons, the dry and the wet ; during the latter the rain 
falls in torrents, and even the higher grounds are enveloped 
in dense fogs. 

The flowers of Sierra-Leone are said to be very beautiful. 

Free Town is the principal settlement, but only occasional 
patches have been cleared and cultivated in the surrounding 
forests. 

Liberia is peopled by liberated slaves, either from slave- 
ships or from the United States of North America, and is said 
to be less unhealthy than Sierra-Leone ; but the climate of 
these countries (so fatal to us) does not appear to affect the 
health of the negro. 

The chief things exported to Europe from Liberia are ivory, 
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palm oil, camwood, and gold-dust, besides indigo, ginger, and 
arrowroot, which grow freely in this warm country. 
The chief town is Monrovia, a port on the coast. 

Ashantbb is well-watered and mountainous, and pro- 
duces more gold than any other part of Africa, either when 
•dug from the mines, or obtained from the sands of rivers. 
The sugar-cane and pine-apple grow here most luxuriantly, 
besides many aromatic plants and gums, and in their brilliant 
colouring the flowers resemble those of Sierra-Leone. 

The animals and reptiles of this country are as numerous 
as the plants and appear to include almost everything that has 
life. One small animal called the Arompo, or man-eater, 
has the disgusting peculiarity of a love for dead bodies, which 
it digs up and devours most greedily. Amongst other rep- 
tiles are boa constrictors, snakes, scorpions, centipedes, and 
lizards. The Ashantee birds are remarkable for the extreme 
beauty of their plumage. 

The climate of Ashantee, though very unhealthy to Euro- 
peans, is not injurious to the wild warlike race of people who 
inhabit it. They are more like Indians than Negroes, and 
bear little resemblance to the other blacks of Nigritia. 

The chief town is Komasi. 

Dahomey resembles Ashantee in its luxuriant beauty of 
vegetation, but its inhabitants are much more barbarous, and 
their lives and properties are entirely at the mercy of the 
king. The subjects of this despotic sovereign never ap- 
proach him without prostrating themselves on their faces and 
crawling towards him on the ground. One king of Dahomey 
(named Bossa) on coming to the throne actually caused every 
man of the same name to be put to death, because he thought 
it so presumptuous in any one to have the same as him- 
self! 

The principal town is Abomey. 

Benin occupies the last remaining division of the Guinea 
Coast on the western bank of the Niger. Its productions 
and native animals resemble those of Ashantee and Da- 
homey, but as the rivers are larger, they are more frequented 
by hippopotami. 
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It was at the town of Benin, on the western branch of the 
Delta of the Niger, that Belzoni died in 1823 on his way to 
Boussa and Timbuctoo. 

The efforts of the English cruisers have almost abolished 
the slave trade at Benin, which was formerly the chief port 
from whence slaves were shipped to America and the West 
Indies. 



Southern Nigritia includes the whole of the coast-country 
from the Bight of Biafra to the mountains behind Cape 
Negro which form the southern boundary of Benguela. This 
is often called the South Guinea Coast ; the name of Nigritia 
is only given to it on account of its Negro population. 

The four principal divisions of Southern Nigritia are those 
of Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela. 

Loango lies between two rivers called the Matambi and 
the Zaire and is extremely hot ; but the dews of Africa are so 
heavy as to supply the deficiency of rain, and the herbage 
generally grows as high as eight feet. When the natives 
wish to get rid of this rank vegetation, they set it on fire ; and 
many a sailor climbs into the rigging of his ship, as it comes 
within sight of shore, to look at the strange conflagration 
which seems to be spreading over the whole country. 

The Loango villages are prettily situated in the midst of 
palm-groves ; but they must be pleasanter to look at than to 
live in, for the natives are dirty, ignorant, and idle. The 
country is divided amongst a number of petty chiefs who ac- 
knowledge the king as their head, and he resides at the town 
of Loango. 

Congo extends from the Zaire to the Dando ; the Portu- 
guese have settlements along the shore, but it is chiefly in- 
habited by its native blacks, on account of the unhealthiness 
of the climate and the number of wild animals, some of which 
are the most formidable in Africa. The Portuguese settle- 
ments also extend along the coasts of Angola and Benguela, 

The papyrus grows freely on the banks of the Zaire, which 
abounds with crocodiles and hippopotami. Many tropical 
trees and fruits grow naturally in this region, such as palms 
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of different sorts, bananas, plantains tamarinds, and pine- 
apples. 

The chief town of Congo is St Salvador. 

Angola took its present name in the sixteenth century 
from a chief named Angola who first separated it from CoDgo. 
It lies between the Dando and the Coanza, and is very moun- 
tainous. The Portuguese have discovered iron, gold, and 
silver in these mountains, and under their direction the 
natives make very tolerable miners. 

Wild beasts find a shelter amongst the thick woods, and 
honey-birds, pelicans, and king-fishers are conspicuous amidst 
the innumerable birds that inhabit the coast A curious 
species of fig-tree (the branches of which droop to the ground 
and then take root so as to form other trees) is particularly 
abundant, and its fruit is an important article of food. 

Loanda is the chief town of Angola. To the east of this 
country is the region of Fuengo. The small territory of 
Quisama lies between it and Benguela. 

Benguela is another mountainous district abounding with 
almost every animal peculiar to Africa. The zebra and elk are 
frequently seen, and the timid ostrich finds her way here from 
the adjoining desert. The trees and fruits resemble those of 
Congo and Angola. 

Benguela Velha is the native capital, but there are many 
Portuguese towns along the shore. 

A desert tract, where no fresh water can be obtained, ex- 
tends between this country and Hottentotia. 



SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

The interior of Africa was long supposed to be a barren, un- 
inhabited desert ; but we are assured by recent travellers who 
have penetrated far into its recesses, that many portions of it 
are thickly populated and abound with luxuriant vegetation. 

To the south of this newly-discovered country are the 
Bechuanas, a very large native tribe extending to the north 
bank of the Orange river. The Orange river country is called 
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Hottentotia, and to the south of Hottentotia is our own 
British colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Hottentotia includes the territories of several large tribes : 
the Great and the Little Namaquas near the western coast, the 
Koranas and the Bosjesmans, besides many others. 

The Bosjesmans (or Bushmen) are said to derive their 
name from their fondness for lurking under cover of woods 
or thickets, from whence they may shoot poisoned arrows at 
any unwary travellers whose cattle they may wish to pos- 
sess. They are extraordinary little creatures, and look scarcely 
human, their skin being the colour of withered leaves ; be- 
sides which their eyes are very small, their cheek-bones pro- 
minent, and their noses flat and broad. The Bosjesmans 
live in the wild mountainous country between the Namaquas 
and the Kaffirs. They are very swift of foot, and nearly as 
active as a chamois in leaping from rock to rock. 

The Cape Colony (which belongs to Great Britain) ex- 
tends from the Atlantic Ocean to the western border of Kaffir- 
land, occupying all the southern extremity of the continent 
of Africa. The celebrated promontory from which this 
province takes its name was called " the Stormy Cape " in 
1486 by the Portuguese captain who discovered it; but no 
sooner did the king of Portugal hear his story, than he felt 
sure that this must be the extreme point of South Africa, 
and so delighted was he at the discovery that he at once 
changed its name to that of the Cape of Good Hope. King 
John knew very well that if his ships could only double 
(that is, sail round) this cape to the Indian Ocean they 
would readily find their way to India and other Asiatic 
countries, and that to establish such a communication between 
them and his own kingdom would be of very great import- 
ance. Two thousand years before its discovery by the Portu- 
guese, this very cape had been visited by some Phoenician 
mariners who had been sent on a long voyage of discovery 
by Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt ; but as they stopped to 
sow corn by the way and waited till it was ripe before con- 
tinuing their voyage, we need not wonder that three years 
elapsed between their first sailing down the Ked Sea and 
entering the Mediterranean through the Pillars of Hercules. 
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The principal features of the Cape country are three suc- 
cessive platforms of table-land, which increase in height the 
farther they rise from the sea, and are separated from each 
other by as many chains of mountains. Between the second 
and third of these mountain ranges (called the Great Black 
and the Snow mountains) is a vast arid plain named the 
Great Karroo. It is inhabited by zebras, quaggas, ostriches, 
and other creatures of the desert, which can scarcely find 
sufficient water to quench their thirst in the few scanty pools 
left by the winter-torrents. The only flowers that can live in 
this dry sandy soil are bulbs, ice-plants, and others which are 
able to exist with scarcely any moisture beside that which 
they imbibe from the air. Some of the most beautiful flowers 
in our English greenhouses come from the Cape, particularly 
bulbous plants and many different kinds of heath and gera- 
nium. From all the settled districts the elephant, rhinoceros, 
and lion have entirely disappeared ; but hyenas, antelopes, 
and buffaloes are still to be met with, and the hippopotamus 
is found in the Great Fish and Kei rivers. 

The eastern portion of the Colony has the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being continually invaded by the Kaffirs, in the 
hope of recovering those lands of which they were unjustly 
deprived by both Dutch and English settlers. 

The Cape Colony is divided into the districts of 
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Cape Town, the capital of the whole territory, stands at 
the foot of Table Mountain. Many of its wide straight streets 
have a canal in the middle, planted in the Dutch fashion 
with trees on each side. During the shifting trade-winds 
of the Southern Ocean, a remarkable appearance is often seen 
resting upon Table Mountain, which resembles a pure, white 
cloud, and is called by the colonists " the unrolling of the 
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table-cloth." This phenomenon is caused by the moisture in 
the atmosphere becoming suddenly condensed ; and whilst it 
continues, the cold wind rushes down the sides of the mountain 
with such violence as to cause many shipwrecks in the bay. 

Constantia, about eight miles from Cape Town, is famous 
for its vineyards, where a particular kind of wine is made. 
The Cape colonists are generally farmers, but they pay great 
attention to their gardens and vineyards. 

The other chief towns of the Cape Colony are Stellenbosch, 
Paarl, Malmesbury, Clan-William, Tulbagh, "Worcester, Cale- 
don, Zwellendam, George, Beaufort, Graaf-Eeynet, Uitenhage, 
Somerset, Graham's Town, Cradock, Burghersdorp, Queens- 
town, Fort Beaufort, Newcastle, and King "William's Town. 

• 

Kaffraria or Kaffir-land is separated from the Cape 
Colony by the Keiskamina Eiver, and extends from thence to 
Delagoa Bay on the eastern coast, having a continuous chain 
of mountains between it and the native tribes to the east of 
the Bechuanas. It is a wild, .mountainous country, and its 
dense forests are infested by wild animals. 

Kaffraria is divided into the five districts of Amemtabu, 
Amakosa, Amaponda, Amazoola, and Tembia. The Kaffirs 
are a fine race of people, superior in many respects to the 
Hottentots ; and if the early colonists had shown them 
more justice, they would perhaps have proved less trouble- 
some neighbours. The Hottentots of South Africa were more 
easily subdued, but their sufferings from the white men were 
great ; their lands were forcibly taken away, and many were 
killed in their defence ; the rest were either driven into the 
desert, or became the slaves of their conquerors, by whom 
they were employed as shepherds and herdsmen. 

To this miserable fate the Kaffirs determined not to submit 
without a struggle, and it will be difficult to persuade them 
that we have kinder intentions than our forefathers unless 
we prove it by better things than words. 

The district of Victoria in Kaffraria now belongs to the 
English, who have established schools and missionaries in 
several places. 

The chief town is Port Natal. 
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EASTERN AFRICA. 

The territories of many different nations and tribes lie be- 
tween the Kaffir boundary at Delagoa Bay and the Portuguese 
colonies in Sofala and Mozambique. Mocaranga extends far 
inland and includes many smaller districts ; those of Inham- 
bana and Sabia are on the coast 

Natal is the most important territory on the eastern shore 
of Africa. It is colonized both by Dutch and English. The 
chief town is Natal. 

Sofala is believed to be that " land of Ophir " to which 
King Solomon's ships went from Ezion-Gaber to fetch gold. 
Ophir is called Soopheira in the Greek Septuagint, which is 
the earliest translation we have of the Old Testament. It is 
so called because it is supposed to have been made by seventy 
learned Jews, and is particularly valuable because Hebrew 
was then a living language and in constant use. 

The chief town is Sofala ; the Arabs call it Zofar and it is 
still famous for its mines of gold and silver. 

The mountains in the interior of Sofala are covered with 
thick forests, where elephants, lions^ and other wild beasts 
find a retreat. 

Mozambique is a Portuguese colony from whence we have 
the tusks of elephants and hippopotami, gold-dust, colombo- 
root, gums, and amber. Amber was called Electros by the 
Greeks, and its electrical property first occasioned the 
adoption of the word electricity by those who wished to de- 
scribe the same property in other things. By rubbing a 
piece of amber quickly, you may attract paper or any other 
light substance. 

The town of Mozambique stands on a crescent-shaped coral 
island near the shore. 

Between Sofala and Mozambique are the mouths of the 
great river Zambesi, the course of which was explored by 
Dr Livingstone, who was the first English traveller that 
entered this almost unknown portion of Eastern Africa. His 
chief object was to establish such an intercourse with tho 
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natives as might bring them under the protection of Great 
Britain, and thereby put an end to the slave trade from 
which they suffered so terribly ; but his benevolent efforts 
were greatly opposed by the Portuguese, who were not in* 
clined to give up such a profitable source of merchandise 
without a struggle. The vast lake of Uyasa was also di*- . 
covered by Dr Livingstone. 

Zanguebar is inhabited by many different tribes of blacks, 
for the climate is unhealthy to Europeans and the heat is in- 
tense. 

The chief towns are Quiloa, Melinda, and Zanzibar, which 
is built on an island a few miles from the shore. 

Ajan is mostly a parched barren desert and the climate is 
extremely hot. Cape Guardafui is at its north-eastern ex- 
tremity. 

The three chief ports of Ajan are Juba, Brava, and Maga- 
doxa. 

The country of Somauli (between Cape Guardafui and 
Abyssinia) forms the southern shore of the Arabian Gulf. 



THE ISLANDS OP EASTERN AFRICA. 

Socotra is an island in the Indian Ocean, about 120 miles 
from the Cape of Guardafui. The interior is very mountain- 
ous ; it is particularly famous for aloes and for the resin called 
dragon's-blood, both of which are used in medicine. Dragon's 
blood is obtained from a large species of cane-like tree that 
grows on the mountains. 

Socotra is chiefly inhabited by Bedouin Arabs. The only 
town of any consequence is Tamarida. 

Madagascar (a large island in the same ocean) lies exactly 
opposite the Portuguese colonies of Mozambique and Sofala, 
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from which it is separated by the Broad Channel of Mozam 
bique. This island is divided into twenty-eight provinces, 
each of which has its own chief; but the Ovahs are con- 
sidered the most important tribe and their chief is the king 
of the whole island. The Ovahs inhabit the high table- 
, land amongst the mountains in the centre of Madagascar, and 
are said to be much more prepossessing in their appearance 
than other tribes on the coast. The scenery is very beautiful 
Amongst other native animals are wild dogs, cats, monkeys, 
and goats. The rivers abound with crocodiles and the woods 
with large serpents. Scorpions and centipedes are said to be 
very numerous and troublesome. 

The native capital of Madagascar is Tananarivo. The 
French and Portuguese have a few colonies on the shores. 

The Comoro Isles are in the Channel of Mozambique. 
Many others lie scattered around Madagascar in the Indian 
Ocean ; the most important are Bourbon and Mauritius. 

Bourbon belongs to France, and produces a great deal of 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco, besides cloves and cocoa-nuts. 
When this island was first taken by the French, the dense 
forests on the sides of the mountains extended quite down to 
the water's edge, and although the coast country has been 
cleared, the forests in the centre of the island are as thick as 
ever. 

The chief town is St Denis. 

The Island op Mauritius was called " L'Isle de France n 
when possessed by the French ; but when taken from them 
by the English in 1810, it received its old name of Mauritius, 
given to it by the Dutch in honour of Prince Maurice, more 
than two hundred years before. From this island we have 
sugar, ebony, and tortoise-shell. 

The chief town is Port Louis. 
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THE ISLANDS OF WESTERN AFRICA. 

The Azores, or Western Isles, are a large group of vol- 
canic islands in the Atlantic Ocean belonging to the Portu- 
guese. They are subject to tremendous earthquakes, which 
sometimes throw up a fresh rock or island that afterwards 
disappears ; at other times the ground has opened, and then 
towns and villages have been swallowed up. 

The Azores are said to have derived their name from the 
unusual number of hawks by which they were frequented 
when first discovered in 1432 by the Portuguese, because 
these birds were called Acor by the natives. The islands lie 
in three distinct groups within twenty degrees of longitude 
from the coast of Portugal, the first including Flores and * 
Corvo, the second, Fayal, Pico, St George, Graciosa, and 
Terceira, and the third, St Mary and St Michael, the latter 
being the largest, and familiar to us as the place from whence 
we obtain those small sweet oranges called St Michael's. 

The Azores are extremely fertile, producing luxuriant crops 
of grain, oranges, and lemons, besides the coffee-plant, sugar- 
cane, and tobacco. The scenery of these islands is very bold 
and beautiful, and the high table-lands look as though they 
had been torn asunder into deep chasms and ravines. 

The Governor of the Azores lives at Angra in Terceira, but 
Ponte Delgada in St Michael's is the principal town. 

The Madeira Islands (to the south-west of the Azores) 
also belong to the Portuguese. The largest island of this 
group is that which we call Madeira ; no others, with the ex- 
ception of Porto Santo, are inhabited. 

Madeira was accidentally discovered in 1419 by Gonzalez, 
and was then so covered with wood that he called it Madeira, 
that being the Portuguese term for timber. The climate of 
this beautiful island fluctuates less than that of any other 
country to the north of the Equator, and is on this account 
much resorted to by persons with delicate lungs, to whom an 
equal temperature is very important. The fertility of eveTy 
part of Madeira, unencumbered with rocks, is extreme ; 
and even dark beetling precipices and sharp pinnacles of rock 
are ornamented with trees and flowers,., which grow in this 
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island as in a garden. In the plains and valleys almost all 
kinds of tropical fruits (such as palms, dates, bananas, custard, 
apples, and oranges) have become naturalized to the soil, 
and large bunches of grapes hang from the trellis-work over 
the vineyard pathways leading up to the mountains. These 
paths are gay with hedges of geranium, fuchsia, and heliotrope, 
and the delicate waxen flowers of the camellia japonica are 
seen in almost every nook. 

Funchal is the chief town of the island. 

The Canary Islands lie nearer the African coast than 
any other group and are supposed to be " the Fortunate Isles " 
of the ancients, where the souls of the virtuous were supposed 
to be happy after death. Since the fifteenth century they 
have belonged to Spain. The pretty little singing-birds, called 
canaries, are not yellow when in their wild state, but grey 
or brown like a linnet. . 

The seven largest islands of the principal group are TenerhTe, 
Canary, Palma,Lanzarote, Fuerte-ventura, Gomera,and Hierro. 

Teneriffe is celebrated for the curious mountain called 
the Peak, the base of which occupies the greater part of the 
island, and then rises into a towering mountain crowned by 
an immense cone, which rises 12,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. This cone contains the crater of an extinct volcano, 
and from its peculiar shape is generally called " the sugar- 
loaf." Some remarkable fissures at its base are called by the 
natives " the Nostrils of the Peak," because they send out hot 
watery vapours. 

The view of the island from the top of the sugar-loaf is 
most beautiful, the cultivated and richly-wooded portions 
contrasting finely with the bold, steep declivities of the upper 
part of the mountain. 

The chief town in Teneriffe is the port of Santa Cruz. 

The Great Canary is the island next in importance to 
Teneriffe, and produces an abundance of fruit and grain. The 
principal town is Las Palmas. 

The Little Canaries are a small cluster to the north-west of 
Lanzarote. 

The Cafe de Yerde Islands are a larger group tfran the 
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Canaries and lie much farther to the south. The principal is 
St Jago, often visited by vessels on their way to the Cape of 
Good Hope for a supply of fresh water and fruit. 

St Antonio, St Nicholas, and Bonavista are nearly as large 
as St Jago ; the others are numerous, but small 

The two Islands of Ascension and St Helena in the 
Atlantic Ocean lie to the south of the Equator, between 
Africa and South America. 

Ascension is garrisoned by British troops who have wonder- 
fully improved the barren appearance of the country. The 
chief amusement Of the soldiers seems to consist in catchyig 
turtles on the shore; a much pleasanter occupation than 
standing to be shot at themselves. Ascension is now a coal 
station for African and Australian steamers. 

St Helena (the place of the First Napoleon's imprisonment 
and death) also belongs to the English, who took it from the 
Dutch in the reign of Charles the Second. The rugged, per- 
pendicular cliffe of St Helena rise abruptly from the shore, 
broken here and there by deep narrow ravines which are 
used as landing places by the fishermen. St Helena has 
neither birds nor beasts of prey, but insects are very trouble- 
some ; multitudes of goats are seen grazing on the mountains, 
and there is an abundance of game. 

James-Town is the chief town in the island, but the Euro- 
pean inhabitants live in the cooler districts amongst the hills. 

Longwood (for six years the prison of Napoleon) is now 
converted into a farming establishment, the room in which he 
died being used as a cart-house. At the request of Louis 
Philippe of France the remains of Napoleon were disinterred 
and conveyed to Paris, where, to please the French people, 
they were again buried with great pomp and ceremony. 
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AMERICA. 

NORTH AMERICA. 
• ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

The great Continent of America is very irregularly shaped, 
and we could almost fancy (whilst looking at it on the map) 
that a large piece had been torn away by the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea. The discovery of such a vast conti- 
nent, the existence of which was not even suspected until 
the fifteenth century, was the greatest event in the history 
of that time, and endless conjectures were formed as to the 
people by whom it was first inhabited. For many years, 
portions only of America were known to Europeans, and as 
the ships sent on exploring expeditions almost always sailed 
to different parts of the coast, the honour of the enterprise 
was claimed by Spaniards, Portuguese, English, and French. - 
Of these, Columbus was undoubtedly the first; he ascer- 
tained the position of South America, and in 1492 took 
possession of the West Indian Islands for Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain ; some Portuguese ships then claimed part 
of South America for the king of Portugal ; Cabot, a Bristol 
merchant, directed his course to the coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, which he took for our KingHenry theSeventh ; 
and, during the following century, the French began to form 
colonies in Canada. 

North America is the larger of the two Continents ; the 
northern portion of it is curiously indented with large gulfs 
and the remainder is remarkable for its long promontories 
and irregular shape. 

North America is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
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Ocean; on the south by the South Pacific and the Caribbean 
Sea ; on the west by the North Pacific Ocean, and on the east 
by the North Atlantic. 

The Six great Divisions of this Continent are — 

Russian America, The United States, 

British America, Mexico, 

Greenland, and Central America. 

Newfoundland is the largest island of North America. 
The Aleutian Isles are in the North Pacific and the Bermu- 
das in the North Atlantic Ocean. 

The West Indies lie between the two American Con- 
tinents. 



RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

The Asiatic dominions of Russia approach so very near to 
the north-western coast of North America, that at one time 
it was doubted whether any sea existed between them. To 
set .this point at rest, in the year 1728 Vitus Behring was 
sent by the Empress Catherine of Eussia ; and the narrow- 
strait which divides Asia from America has ever since borne 
his name. In 1741 he again explored the American shore, but 
he and his men were shipwrecked on one of the Aleutian 
Isles, where, after vainly trying to shelter himself and his 
crew in the fine sand upon the beach, he died from the 
effects of privation and disease. The completion of the 
enterprise was reserved for Captain Cook, who thoroughly 
surveyed the whole of both coasts in 1788. 

Russian America is nearly comprised within the 140th 
and 170th degrees of west longitude. It has several islands 
extending along the western coast of British America, as far 
as Queen Charlotte's Island. 

The long narrow peninsula of Aliaska forms a point from 
which the Aleutian Isles stretch away into the North Pacific. 
The largest island in this group is Oonalaska. 



BBITISH AMERICA. 



Hunting and fishing are the chief employments of the 
natives of Russian America. Bearing's Strait is much fre- 
quented by whales and walruses. 



BRITISH AMERICA 

Is a very broad and extensive territory between the 
United States and the Arctic Ocean, and extending from 
Russian America and the Pacific on the west to that great 
arm of the sea which separates Greenland from the con- 
tinent. The western portion of it (between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific) is now called Columbia. 
Vancouver's and Queen Charlotte's islands are also included 
in British America. 

The northern coast was not explored without great diffi- 
culty and danger; the tremendous masses of ice through 
which vessels had to make their way, the extreme severity of 
the climate, and the difficulty of procuring other provisions if 
the supply taken should unexpectedly fail, made it a most 
perilous undertaking. 

The north-western limits of North America were ascertained 
by Captain Cook. Previous discoveries had led to the belief 
that a great Arctic Ocean formed its northern boundary, and 
accordingly, in 1818, Captain Ross was sent to find an 
entrance into this ocean through Baffin's Bay, but returned 
home unsuccessful. Lieutenant Parry, who was with him, 
went again the following year, and passed through Lancaster 
Sound into Prince Regent's Inlet, where he was obliged to 
pass the winter, and returned to England in 1820. 

Captain Parry was twice again sent out, and tried to get 
into the Polar Sea through a channel at the head of Hudson's 
Bay, intending afterwards to pass through Prince Regent's 
Inlet into the Arctic Ocean ; but here his own ship, the 
Fury, became so injured between two great masses of ice 
that it was found necessary to abandon her, and the captain 
returned home in another ship called the Hecla. 
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In 1820, Lieutenant Franklin and Dr Richardson went to 
explore this long sought-for coast in a new direction, by 
starting from the mouth of the Coppermine River ; but they 
suffered dreadful hardships and misery, and many of the crew 
died before they could get back to the Coppermine. How- 
ever, these brave men had discovered quite enough to deter- 
mine them to try again, and they then went to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie, where they agreed to separate ; Dr Richard- 
son exploring the coast between the Mackenzie and the 
Coppermine, and Franklin the western shore as far as Foggy 
Island. Here he was obliged to turn back, and Captain 
Beechey, who had sailed up Behring's Strait to meet him 
from the westward, was also compelled to return, for he could 
not get his ship beyond Captain Cook's Icy Cape. They after- 
wards had the vexation of knowing that they had been with- 
in nine short degrees of longitude from each other, which if 
they had only known at the time, might have encouraged 
them to push through. 

In 1829 Captain Ross again tried to find an entrance to 
the Polar Sea, and succeeded in penetrating much farther 
than Parry had done, for he discovered the peninsula called 
Boothia Felix, and there he spent four dTeary winters. In 
1833, after being* given up for lost by his English friends, he 
returned home, having ascertained the true position of the 
Magnetic Pole to be in this peninsula. 

A few years after Captain Ross's return, the Hudson's 
Bay Company determined on exploring all that was still 
undiscovered of the northern boundary of their own territo- 
ries, and, in 1837, examined the coast between Foggy Island 
and the Icy Cape, where Franklin and Beechey had so nearly 
met each other. That portion of it beyond the Coppermine 
which was unexplored by Dr Richardson, proved to be a 
very difficult task ; but this too was done, even to the strait 
where Captain Parry's ships, the Fury and Hecla, could not 
force a passage through the ice. 

The great object of all these expeditions was to find a 
north-west passage through the Arctic Ocean into the Pacific, 
so as to open a readier means of communciation between 
England and the eastern countries of Asia. In 1845, not- 
withstanding all previous discouragements, two ships, admir- 
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ably fitted up and stored for the purpose, were intrusted to 
the experienced guidance of Sir John Franklin, "whose in- 
structions were to pass through Lancaster Sound and to 
proceed without loss of time to the 98th degree of west 
longitude, afterwards using every effort to pursue as straight 
a course as possible towards Behring's Strait. His ships 
were called the Erebus and Terror. 

They were met by two whaling vessels in Melville Bay, 
waiting for a favourable opportunity of getting through the 
ice into Lancaster Sound, and Sir John's men were busily 
employed in shooting and salting birds to eke out their stock 
of provisions. This was the last time they were seen. After 
many years of uncertainty as to the fate of these brave men, 
and several expeditions having been sent out by the English 
government to ascertain their fate, the question was at length 
decided in 1859 by the arrival of Captain M'Clintock, who 
brought evidence of the death of Sir John Frankin in 1847, 
and also of most of the officers and men who were with him. 
Numerous relics of Sir John's expedition were brought to 
England by Captain M'Clintock. 

The native inhabitants of British America consist of 
Indians and Esquimaux; the Indian settlements being 
most numerous on the banks of Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron, of the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Kocky Mountains ; and the 
Esquimaux inhabiting those countries lying round the shores 
of Hudson's Bay, which are seldom visited by Europeans. 
The Esquimaux are a good-natured, simple-hearted people, 
whose abundant use of fat, tallow, and oil enables them to 
brave the rigours of an Arctic winter. These delicacies they 
obtain from the whales, seals, and bears which abound in 
their icy country ; and although we may think such food 
very disgusting, it would be impossible to live long in such 
a climate without it. 

The Hudson's Bay Company consists of a number of mer- 
chants, who are entitled by a charter from the English Go- 
vernment to sell the furs of the different wild animals in those 
frozen regions, such as martens, lynxes, foxes, beavers, musk- 
rats, wolves, and bears, and these merchants have forts and 
stations in all parts of British America. The whole of this 
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country abounds with lakes and rivers ; its principal lakes are 
Winnipeg, Athabasca, the Great Slave, and the Great Bear 
Lakes. The largest rivers are the Mackenzie, Athabasca, 
Saskatchawan, and Nelson. 

Of the Islands in the Arctic Ocean, Melville is the chief, 
and here, in 1820, Captain Parry had his winter quarters. 

Labrador was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1496, but 
was not colonized by the English until some years after- 
wards. It is a large square-cornered peninsula between the 
St Lawrence and Hudson's Strait and Bay. . 

The climate of Labrador is bitterly cold. This country is 
famous for its whale, cod, and salmon fisheries. The native 
inhabitants are Esquimaux, who in language and manners 
bear considerable resemblance to the Greenlanders. The 
small settlements on the coast hardly deserve the name of 
towns. 

Canada is divided by the river Ottawa into the two pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada. 

Upper Canada lies principally along the northern shores 
of the four great lakes of Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, 
and of the river St Lawrence. It is more frequented by the 
Indians than the Lower province, for they still love to linger 
about their old hunting grounds ; but every year sees them 
retreating farther and farther towards the west, as the white 
men gradually encroach upon their territories. 

The length and severity of the Canadian winters are a 
serious disadvantage to the farmers, as all out-door operations 
are necessarily suspended for five or six months during the 
year, which barely leaves them time enough to prepare the 
ground and to get in the crops* The extensive forests, which 
cover the greater portion of both Upper and Lower Canada, 
no doubt contribute to the intensity of the cold ; they are 
chiefly composed of pines, firs, and evergreens, but the oak, 
maple, birch, hiccory, and wild cherry also grow freely. The 
maple is a very useful tree, and from it the wife of the Cana- 
dian farmer obtains her store of sugar. The method of 
getting it is this. Early in the spring, when the sap begins 
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to rise, a piece of hollow cane is inserted in the bark of the 
tree, and the juice, or sap, runs through this tube into a 
wooden trough placed to receive it. It is afterwards boiled 
and put into jars, and is considered to be equal to half the 
yalue of that made from the sugar-cane. 

The woods and forests of Canada abound with wild animals, 
amongst which are elks and fallow-deer, bears and wolves. 
The pretty little grey squirrel is a native of these woods, 
and so are foxes, wild-cats, racoons, and martens ; the beaver 
makes his clay-house in the lakes, and the woods are full of 
birds and game. 

The chief towns of Upper Canada are Ottawa on the river 
Ottawa, and Toronto and Kingston, both on the shore of 
Lake Ontario. 

Lower Canada was originally colonized by the French, so 
that many of its European inhabitants are descended from 
Frenchmen ; but in the year 1763 the province was entirely 
given up to England, and has ever since formed part of 
British America. 

Quebec, the capital of our North American dominions, is 
a strongly fortified city on the noble river St Lawrence. It 
was taken from the French by General Wolfe in 1759. The 
battle took place on The Heights of Abraham above the town, 
but Wolfe was killed at the very moment of victory. Quebec 
is a place of great trade with the different countries of Europe, 
as the largest ships can sail up the St Lawrence. Wild 
strawberries and raspberries grow luxuriantly on the plains 
near the city, and in the gardens the beautiful little humming- 
bird may be seen constantly on the wing, flitting about from 
one flower to another. 

Montreal, the second city of Lower Canada, is also a port 
on the St Lawrence ; both these cities are said to bear a 
greater resemblance to the old towns of Europe than any 
others in America. Montreal is the centre of all the com- 
merce between Canada and the United States. Even during 
the winter the trade of this busy city is not suspended, and 
sledges may be seen coming towards it over the snow in every 
direction. 

Timber is one of the chief things sent to us from Canada. 
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It is taken to Montreal from the great Canadian forests, and 
then floated down the river on rafts to Quebec, from whence 
it is shipped to England. 

The largest river in Canada is called the St Lawrence, and 
there are five immense lakes, the largest of which is Lake 
Superior, all- forming part of the bed of the St Lawrence, and 
the rivers and falls connecting them are parts of the same 
river, although called by different names. The St Law- 
rence is called the St Louis at its rise near the sources of 
the Mississippi 

The river and falls of St Mary connect Lake Superior with 
those of Michigan and Huron ; and Huron (after receiving 
the waters of two smaller Lakes, called Nipissing and Simcoe) 
falls by another river into Lake Erie. 

The superfluous waters of Lake Erie are Conveyed to Lake 
Ontario by the celebrated river and falls of Niagara. This 
grand waterfall is caused by the level of Lake Erie being 334 
feet above that of Lake Ontario, into which the waters of 
Erie fall over a ledge of rocks with such tremendous force 
that those who see this magnificent sight for the first time are 
quite bewildered by the deafening roar. Spiral stairs have 
been constructed down the high perpendicular banks of the 
ravine (both on the American and Canadian side of the Falls) 
in order that those who wish it may be able to descend to the 
very edge of the water. 

Lake Ontario (the smallest of these vast lakes) belongs 
partly to Canada and partly to the State of New York. It 
receives numerous rivers, and finds an outlet to the Atlantic 
Ocean by the broad stream of the St Lawrence. 

With these immense lakes included in its course, we must 
consider the St Lawrence one of the largest rivers of North 
America. It is joined by the Ottawa and by many smaller 
streams. The lakes and upper portions of the St Lawrence are 
frozen so hard during the winter as to allow of all kinds of car- 
riages being driven over the ice ; but below Quebec the river 
is rendered quite impassable by enormous masses of ice, which 
are impelled in every direction by the winds and currents. 

There are many other rivers and lakes both in Upper and 
Lower Canada. 



§14 BRITISH AMERICA. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia also form part of 
British America. New Brunswick lies to the south of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. More than half its surface is covered 
with thick forests, from whence a great deal of timber is sent 
to Great Britain. The coasts and rivers abound with whales 
and other fish, which supply us with whalebone and oil. 

St John's and Eredericton are the principal cities of New 
Brunswick. 

Nova Scotia consists of an oblong peninsula connected by 
a low sandy isthmus with New Brunswick. Both countries 
resemble Lower Canada, and abound with the same wild 
animals ; but the number of these is sure to decrease as the 
districts become more settled, when hunting and trapping are 
less profitable occupations. 

Halifax is the chief town of Nova Scotia. 

Newfoundland is a large island near the southern coast 
of Labrador. Its appearance is wild and rugged, and the in- 
terior is much intersected with lakes and marshes, where 
the cranberry and whortleberry grow abundantly. We are 
often reminded of this island by the fine dogs which 
originally came from it to England, and which still bear its 
name. Newfoundland is celebrated for its codfisheries, and 
for being the Western terminus of the great Telegraphic 
cable, which conveys messages across the Atlantic between 
England and America. 

The principal town is St John's. 



GREENLAND. 



This large country used to be drawn on our maps as if it 
were a peninsula connected with the North American con- 
tinent, but recent discoveries have shown that it is more 
likely to be an island. Baffin's Bay and Davis's Strait 
separate Greenland from North America, and the Atlantic 
surrounds it on the east and south. . The northern limit of 
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Greenland has never been completely ascertained, but there 
is little doubt that it extends to the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Greenland was discovered in the tenth century by the 
Icelanders, who first colonized it in 923. Numerous traces 
of their old settlements are to be seen along the western 
shore, which is still the only part constantly inhabited by 
Europeans. In the year 1721 the Danes began to form 
settlements in Greenland, and are now the only Europeans 
who have colonies there. 

The native inhabitants are Esquimaux, who construct 
their fishing-boats and hunting implements out of the drift 
wood that comes in vast quantities to the shore ; for Green- 
land is much too cold a country to have any forests of its 
own. These fishing-boats are narrow, pointed at each end, 
and covered with skins, except over the round hole in the 
middle, where the Greenlander sits to use his oar. The 
Danish settlers export a great deal of oil (the produce of 
their fisheries), besides eider-down and the skins of seals, 
bears, and rein-deer. 

A range of mountains divides this country into East and 
West Greenland; but the eastern coast is so barren and so 
beset with icebergs that we know very little about it, and the 
Esquimaux are left in peaceful possession of their frozen 
country, in which moss, lichens, grasses, and fungi are almost 
the only signs of vegetation. The aurora borealis gives as 
much light to the Greenlanders as a full moon, during the 
long, dark winter. 



THE UNITED STATES OB NOBTH AMERICA. 

It was in the year 1607 that a few English settlers arrived 
in Virginia to lay the foundation of a powerful nation 
which has since rapidly advanced in civilization and pros- 
perity. The United States now rank with the great powers 
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of Europe, and occupy the first plate amongst those of 
America. 

In consequence of the unsettled state of England during 
the civil wars between Charles the First and the Parliament, 
these early colonists were soon joined by others. The 
defeated royalists betook themselves to Virginia with emi- 
grants from Germany and Sweden, and when the Stuarts 
were restored to the British throne many of the Puritans 
settled in New England. 

For more than a century and a half these growing 
colonies were dependent upon Great Britain ; that is, the 
ministers of our English kings appointed governors over the 
different provinces and dictated the course they were to take 
in their transactions with other nations. This answered 
pretty well for a time, so long as we were willing to send 
them our manufactures free of taxes, or duties ; but when 
the English ministry began to tax those things which had 
hitherto gone to them free of duty, the Americans refused 
to submit to it, and said that they would not be under 
English government any longer. In 1776 a Declaration 
of Independence was signed by many of the States, whose 
example was afterwards followed by the rest, and the struggle 
with England ended at last in the Americans obtaining the 
independence they wished for. 

Scarcely any other country in the world is so fertile or so 
favourably situated as the United States for inland navigation, 
as the lakes and rivers are of magnificent size and broad canals 
intersect the country between them, so that unusual facili- 
ties are given for the conveyance of produce from one place to 
another. Railroads have also sprung up between all the 
larger cities. 

The United States are bounded by British America on the 
north ; by Mexico and the Gulf of the same name on the 
south ; by the North Atlantic on the east, and by the North 
Pacific on the west 

This country is divided into 34 States and 1 1 Territories, 26 
of which lie to the east of the Mississippi and 19 to the west. 

The Eastern States are again divided into northern and 
southern by the river Ohio. Those to the north of the 
Ohio j 
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Maine, New Jersey, 

New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 

Vermont, Ohio, 

Massachusetts, Indiana, 

Rhode Island, Illinois, 

Connecticut, Michigan, 

New York, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. 

On the South. 

Delaware, Georgia, 

Maryland, Florida, 

Virginia, Alabama, 

North Carolina, Mississippi, 

South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky. 

The Western States are 

Louisiana, Kansas, 

Texas, Iowa, 

Arkansas, California, 

Missouri, and Oregon. 

With the Territories of 

"Washington, Colorado, 

Idaho, Utah, 

Dakota, Nevada, 

Montana, Arizona, 

Nebraska, New Mexico, 

and the Indian Territory. 



THE NORTHERN STATES. 



Those provinces lying to the north of the river Ohio were 
formerly called " the Free States," because slavery was not 
permitted in them by law, but this distinction is now, hap- 
pily, at an end. 

The State of Maine joins our province of New Brunswick 
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in British America. The dense forests of beech and fir, with 
which Maine was once nearly covered, now exist only in the 
north. Many of our garden fruits grow wild in the Woods, 
such as cherries and plums. 

The chief towns are Augusta and Portland 

New Hampshire is celebrated for its fine mountain scenery 
and for the beauty of its green, sheltered valleys. These lofty 
hills (or White Mountains) are the highest part of the 
great Alleghany, or Appalachian, chain which runs through 
the east of the United States. 

The chief town of New Hampshire is Concord. 

Vermont is separated from New Hampshire by the river 
Connecticut, and forms part of what used to be called " New 
England ; " it takes its name of Vermont from the verdant 
appearance of the pine and cedar forests on the hills. These 
" Green Mountains " occupy all the interior of the province, 
the chief town of which is Montpelier. 

Massachusetts (also a part of the district formerly called 
New England) is a manufacturing State and one of the most 
flourishing in the Union. The spacious bay between Cape 
Anne and Cape Cod was the landing-place of the " Pilgrim 
Fathers " who left our own country in the seventeenth century 
on account of religious persecution. The fisheries in this bay 
are an important source of wealth to Massachusetts. 

The chief towns are Boston and Salem. Boston was 
founded in 1630 by some emigrants from Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, and was the birth-place of Dr Franklin. 

Rhode Island (the smallest of the United States) is not 
in itself an island, but takes the name of one near the shore. 
The chief towns are Providence and Newport. 

Connecticut has a river of the same name running through 
it, which enters Long Island Sound a little below Newhaven.. 
The chief town of Connecticut is Hartford. 

New York is considered the principal State of the Union ; 
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it is triangularly-shaped and includes a narrow strip of land 
called Long Island. New York first came into possession of 
the English in 1664, when its present name was given to it 
by Charles the Second in honour of his brother the Duke 
of York. The river St Lawrence and the lakes of Erie and 
Ontario form the boundary between this State and Canada ; 
Lake Champlain divides it from Vermont. The principal 
rivers in New York are the Delaware, the Hudson, and the 
Mohawk, besides many others, and the broad Erie Canal ex- 
tends completely across the State. 

The populous city of New York is the largest sea-port of 
the United States. It is built on an island at the mouth of 
the Hudson and looks very striking when approached from 
the sea ; the shores of the bay are beautifully wooded down 
to the water's edge, and are studded with farms, villages, and 
country seats. 

Brooklyn, on Long Island, is exactly opposite to New 
York. The other chief towns of this State are Albany, 
Buffalo, and Saratoga ; the last being famous for some mineral 
springs, first discovered by the Indians. 

New Jersey lies between Pennsylvania and the Atlantic, 
the river Delaware making a natural boundary between the 
two States. 

The chief towns of New Jersey are Trenton on the Dela- 
ware, Burlington, and Paterson. 

Pennsylvania possesses a most agreeable climate and the 
scenery is very beautiful, especially amongst the Alleghany 
Mountains. Its fertile plains are watered by the Susque- 
hannah, the Delaware, and the Ohio, besides many other 
rivers. 

The chief towns are Philadelphia and Harrisburg. Tho 
broad handsome streets of Philadelphia are shaded with trees, 
and the houses with their white marble steps and bright brass 
hand-rails look beautifully clean. It is situated just above 
the confluence of the Delaware with the Schuylkill, which 
supplies the city with water. 

Ohio lies between the river of the same name and Lake 
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Erie. This is a manufacturing State, and numerous canals con- 
nect the towns with each other. 

The chief of these are Columbus and Cincinnati The 
Americans sometimes call Cincinnati ." the Queen of the 
West," from the extreme beauty of its situation. 

Indiana was first colonized by the French, whose settle- 
ments were on the bank of the river Wabash, which divides 
Indiana from Illinois. On the White river (a branch of the 
Wabash) is Indianopolis, the chief town of the province. 

Illinois was another of the French territories, but was 
ceded to the English in 1763. It is an exceedingly fertile 
State, where fruits and grain are produced in abundance. The 
vast undulating prairies, or plains, of Illinois are watered by 
the Mississippi and many of its tributaries, as well as by the 
Ohio and the Wabash. 

Springfield and Chicago are the principal towns. 

Michigan is a peninsula enclosed between Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron. 

The chief towns are Lansing and Detroit. 

# Wisconsin (one of the recently formed States of the 
American Union) lies to the east of the upper portion of the 
Mississippi, between the immense Lakes of Michigan and 
Superior, and is much frequented by the Indian tribes. The 
northern portion of Wisconsin is covered with lakes, amongst 
which the river St Lawrence takes its rise ; cranberry marshes 
and wild rice swamps are abundant in the south. The lead 
mines in this province are very valuable. 

Maddison is the capital, but Milwaukie is the largest town 
of Wisconsin. 

Minnesota (another recently formed State to the west of 
Wisconsin) extends northward to the borders of British 
America. It is remarkable for the number of its lakes, 
swamps, and forests, which are much frequented by the 
Indian hunters. 

The chief town is St Paul on the Mississippi. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES, 



For many years slavery was the distinguishing feature of 
the Southern States, and as they had greater political interest 
than those in the North, they tried to extend slavery as 
much as possible throughout the Union ; making laws by 
which the Northern States were compelled to capture and 
deliver up all fugitive slaves to their Southern masters. At 
length, in the Northern and Western States, the misery that 
resulted from this state of things caused a strong and in- 
creasing sympathy with the blacks, notwithstanding the preju- 
dice which, even there, prevailed against people of colour; and 
when, in 1860, Abraham Lincoln (the Northern candidate) 
was, for the next four years, elected President of the United 
States, the scale turned in their favour. No sooner did he 
assume the reins of government than (one after another) the 
Southern States seceded from the Union, declaring them- 
selves (under the name of the Confederate States) independ- 
ent, and choosing Jefferson Davis for their President. A 
dreadful civil war now commenced, which lasted for four 
years ; the fertile provinces of Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and both the Caroliuas were completely laid waste by the 
conflicting armies, and all the ports of the Southern States 
were strictly blockaded by the Northern fleets. 

For some time the Southern armies were generally success- 
ful ; but by degrees, the large resources and population of 
the Northern States and the increasing experience of their 
generals and soldiers began to press hard upon the South, 
whose resources were becoming more and more exhausted 
under the continual blockade of the ports, and in the spriDg 
of 1865 thi3 terrible war came to an end. The Confederate 
armies were obliged to surrender, and the authority of the 
original government was restored. Lincoln, who by the sim- 
plicity and kindliness of his character had gradually won 
the esteem of many of his opponents, was re-elected Pre- 
sident of the United States, and Jefferson Davis was taken 
prisoner. But just as Abraham Lincoln had entered on his 
second term of Presidency, and was preparing for the difficult 
task of re-constructing the Union, now freed from the blot of 

21 
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slavery, lie was shot by an assassin named Booth, and, after 
a few hours, breathed his last. Lincoln was succeeded by 
his vice-president, Andrew Johnson, upon whom the duty of 
reconciling States and parties has since devolved. 

Delaware occupies part of a peninsula between the two 
bays of Chesapeake and Delaware. It was originally colo- 
nized by the Swedes and Dutch. The chief town is Dover. 

Maryland is divided by Chesapeake Bay and the river 
Susquehannah into East and West Maryland. 

The governor of Maryland resides at Annapolis, but Balti- 
more is the chief commercial city, and takes its name from 
the Lord Baltimore by whom this province was first colo- 
nized. 

Virginia was so named by the early English settlers in 
memory of Queen Elizabeth, who had died about four years 
before. General Washington, " the Father " of the American 
Republic, was a native of this province. A great deal of 
tobacco is grown in Virginia. The Alleghany mountains 
traverse this State in a north-east direction, and some of the 
grandest scenery in the United States is to be found at 
Harper's Ferry, where the Potomac (which divides Virginia 
from Maryland) receives the waters of the Shenandoah. 
Richmond, the capital, is on the James river, which flows 
into Chesapeake Bay. 

The District of Columbia lies on both sides of the 
Potomac and contains the metropolis of the United States. 
The broad, handsome streets of Washington, lined with 
stately avenues of trees, are named after the different States. 
General Washington's seat is about fifteen miles from the 
city that bears his name. His memory is regarded with 
extreme love and veneration by the Americans, who have 
permitted no alteration to be made either in the house or 
grounds of Mount Vernon, so that these remain as they were 
in 1800, at the time of Washington's death. 

North and South Carolina produce a great deal of cotton 
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and rice, the soil being generally either sandy or swampy, 
and thus adapted for either. American cotton is of two 
kinds, the upland and the ^seaMand cotton, but the sea- 
island is decidedly the best, and grows abundantly on the 
low sandy islands near the shore. It is of a yellowish 
tinge, and very even and silky. 

The swampy grounds of North and South Carolina are 
well suited for rice, which requires plenty of moisture ; and 
Carolina rice is the best that is sent to England. The 
swamps and rivers are infested with alligators of an enormous 
size ; snakes are also numerous, especially rattlesnakes, and 
wolves and wild cats inhabit the woods. 

Raleigh is the capital of North Carolina ; Columbia and 
Charleston being the chief towns of the Southern State. 

Georgia is noted for indigo and tobacco, besides rice and 
sea-island cotton. The last remnant of its native Indian 
population did not disappear from Georgia until 1835 ; these 
were the Cherrokee Indians, who maintained a continual war- 
fare with the early settlers. 

The chief towns are Milledgeville, Savannah, and Augusta. 

Florida is a long peninsula forming the eastern shore of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The long sandy islands known by the 
name of " the Florida Keys " on the south and south-eastern 
coasts, were formed by the gulf stream which sets in from 
the Gulf of Mexico ; the navigation of the narrow channel 
between them and the mainland is both difficult and danger- 
ous. There are extensive swamps in Florida. 

The largest lake is Macao. 

The chief towns are Tallahatchie the capital, St Augustine, 
and Jacksonville ; but the settlers are harassed with incessant 
disputes and contests with the Seminole Indians, who 
naturally look upon the white men as intruders. 

Alabama is separated from Georgia by the Chattahoochee 
river ; the Mobile is a larger stream, formed by the junction 
of two broad rivers called the Tombigbee and the Alabama. 
The State of Alabama is chiefly devoted to the growth of up- 
land cotton, sugar canes, and Indian corn. 
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The chief town is Montgomery. 

Mississippi is also a cottoi^growing State, the country, 
along the banks of the great river of the same name, being 
one continued swamp. 

The capital of Mississippi is Jackson on the Pearl river, 
but Natchez is a larger town. 

Tennessee is intersected by the Alleghany mountains which 
cross its eastern border into Alabama. Cotton and tobacco 
are both grown in Tennessee, and more maize is produced than 
in any other State. 

Nashville is the principal town. 

Kentucky on the south of the Ohio is distinguished for 
its line tracts of rich pasture-land, studded with large forest- 
trees and watered by the numerous branches of the Ohio. 
Amongst the vast caverns in the limestone rocks of Kentucky 
is the celebrated Mammoth Cave, full of fossil curiosities and 
supposed to be eight or ten miles in extent. 

The chief town is Frankfort on the Kentucky river, a 
branch of the Ohio. 



THE WE8TERN STATES. 

By the Western States, we mean those lying beyond the 
western bank of the Mississippi. 

Louisiana comprises the great delta of the Mississippi and 
several of its lower branches, one of which, the Red River, 
takes its name from the colour of its soil which is caused by 
a mixture of salt and oxide of iron. Vast herds of deer and 
buffaloes are seen wandering over the prairies on the banks 
of the streams. Sugar and cotton are the chief productions of 
Louisiana. 

Baton-Rouge on the Mississippi is now the chief city of 
the State, but New Orleans is the chief port for the whole 
extent of country through which this mighty river flows. 
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The low, damp situation of New Orleans makes it very un- 
healthy, and yellow fever sweeps away numhers of its in- 
habitants almost every year. 

Texas is a fine rich country abounding with forest-trees 
and with many kinds of flowers, shrubs, and plants. Herds 
of wild horses, buffaloes, and deer roam about immense 
prairies that are shut in by walls of forest. The depredations 
committed by bears, cougars, wolves, and foxes are a serious 
annoyance to the planters, who are obliged to keep large, 
powerful dogs to protect their live-stock from their attacks. 

The elegant wreaths of Spanish moss, which clothe the 
trunks of the larger trees by the watercourses, not only supply 
the cattle with food, but are used by the settlers for bedding 
and other domestic purposes. A great deal of upland cotton is 
produced in Texas, which is one of the cotton-growing States. 

Austin is the capital city. 

Arkansas takes its name from the river Arkansas, which 
flows through it into the Mississippi. Large herds of buffa- 
loes are met with in the prairies, and the woods resound 
with the gobbling of wild turkeys and the cries of other 
birds in the early morning. The turkey is a native of the 
North American woods, and from the time that the first 
streak of dawn appears in the sky he never ceases gobbling 
till the sun is fairly risen. Indian corn and cotton are the 
chief produce. 

The principal town is Iittle-Kock, on the river Arkansas. 

Missouri is named after the great river Missouri, which 
flows through it on its way to the Mississippi The junction 
of these two great rivers takes place about the centre of the 
eastern boundary of the State. Iron ore and coal exist in 
large quantities throughout the Missouri valley, and lead, 
antimony, cobalt, arsenic, and other minerals are found 
wherever the soil is least fertile. 

The chief town is Jefferson on the river Missouri. 

Kansas is a newly formed State lying to the west of 
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Missouri. The greater portion of it consists of wide, fertile 
prairies, where bands of Indians roam in search of game. 
The chief town is Topeka. 

Iowa extends along the western bank of the Mississippi 
from the State of Missouri to that of Minnesota. Much of 
this province is inhabited by Indian tribes, such as the Sioux, 
Winnebagos, Pottawattomies, Sacs, and Foxes, who have 
been driven westward by American encroachments on their 
old hunting-grounds. 

Des Moines City is the chief town of Iowa. 

California (or Upper California, as it is called, to distin- 
guish it from the long narrow peninsula of the same name 
belonging to Mexico) is familiar to us as a gold country. It 
lies between the Oregon Territory and Mexico, having the 
Pacific Ocean on one side and the Utah Territory on the 
other. During the last century, gold was believed to exist 
in California, but the tradition of its existence had nearly- 
died away until, in 1848, a report was circulated that great a 
quantity of gold had been found at Coloma, and 5000 men 
were soon eagerly engaged in collecting it. In the following 
year, people from all countries began to flock to California ; 
North Americans and Mexicans met South Americans, 
Europeans, and Chinese, all crowding towards the river 
Sacramento and its tributary streams, and towns have since 
sprung up in all directions, as more gold has been dis- 
covered. 

The Californian " gold-diggings " are of two kinds, the wet 
and the dry — the former being in the beds of rivers and 
streams, and the latter amongst the higher grounds, ravines, 
and valleys. It is a most laborious occupation, and, as the 
search often continues for a long time without success, those 
who engage in it are exposed to great hardships, especially in 
" the wet diggings," where the diggers have to stand up to 
the knees in water under a broiling sun. 

Quicksilver is another product of California. The principal 
mine is near San Joseph. 

The dark copper-coloured Indians of Upper California are 
a very different race to their hardy North American brethren, 
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being seldom more than five feet in height and remarkably 
indolent and timid. 

The bison is hunted in California for the sake of its skin, 
which the Mexicans use either as a bed or a carpet Bears, 
wolves, wild-cats, foxes, and beavers are there in abundance, 
and a gigantic kind of deer is found amongst the forests and 
prairies. These deer are shy and very swift of foot, so that 
the Indians disguise themselves in the skins of those already 
killed, when they wish to get near enough to shoot them. 

Sacramento is the chief city in Upper California. 

Oregon lies between Upper California and the Territory 
of Washington, from which it is separated by the river 
Columbia. This State supplies the gold-seekers in California 
with corn, game, and other provisions. 

Its chief city is called Oregon. 



THE TERRITORIES OP THE UNITED STATES. 

The term " Territory " is applied to any province belonging 
to the United States which cannot yet muster the requisite 
amount of votes necessary for sending members to the 
American Congress at Washington; but as soon as the 
population reaches a certain number, the Territory becomes 
one of the States, and, like the rest, forms a half-independent 
republic of its own. Most of these Territories contain wide, 
uncultivated prairies and dense forests, inhabited by tribes 
of Indians who have been gradually driven westward through 
the encroachments of white men upon their hunting-grounds. 

Washington Territory extends northwards as far as 
British Columbia, the Pacific Ocean forming its western 
boundary. The chief town is Olympia. 

Idaho lies between Oregon and Dakota. The chief town is 
Fort Hall. 
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Through the Territories of Nebraska, Dakota, Utah, and 
Nevada lies the dangerous route called " The Pony Express," 
by which letters are conveyed from the valley of the Missis 
sippi to the shores of the Pacific ; the chief danger consists 
in the swarms of hostile Indians who lie in wait for these 
brave messengers, for whom relays of ponies are always 
ready at the different stations. The chief towns of these 
Territories are Omaha, Yankton, The Great Salt-Lake City, 
and Carson. 

Of Montana the chief town is Hell-gate. 

Colorado is very mountainous and abounds with wild 
sage and prickly pears. The chief town is Denver. 

Of Arizona the chief town is Tucson. 

New Mexico is traversed by The Rocky Mountains and 
by the river Grande del Norte. The chief town is Santa Fe\ 

The Indian Territory lies between the States of Kansas 
and Texas, and is inhabited by the Cherokee, Seminole, 
Chickosaw, Chocktaw, and Creek Indians. 



MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, AND LAKES. 

The Eockt Mountains extend, not only through North 
America and its long twisting isthmus, but (under the name 
of the Andes) through all the western coast of South America. 
This stupendous mountain-chain is the longest in the world. 

The Calipornian Maritime Alps, near the shore, extend 
from Mexican California to Russian America, increasing in 
height the nearer they approach the north. Mount ELias, 
the last and loftiest peak, is nearly 17,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. An extensive tract of prairie, enclosing the 
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whole of Upper California and the Utah Territory, lies be- 
tween these Alps and the Kocky Mountains. 

The Alleghany Mountains are not so lofty as those to 
the west of the Mississippi; they extend throughout the 
eastern States of the Union from Alabama to Maine and 
even to the river St Lawrence. The highest are the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. Between the Aileghanies 
and the Eocky Mountains is the immense valley of the 
Mississippi. 

The Mississippi, or, as its name signifies, " The Father of 
Waters," is the most important river in the United States, 
and is joined by the Arkansas, the Eed and the White 
Eivers, the Kaskasia, the Illinois, and the Eock, beside 
many others, on its way to the Gulf of Mexico. The main 
stream of the Mississippi takes its rise in the Lake Itasca (a 
beautiful sheet of water in Minnesota) and rushes on with 
such swiftness through all the lake-country of Wisconsin and 
Iowa, that any sudden deepening of its rocky channel pro- 
duces falls resembling those of Niagara, of which the finest 
are the Big Falls and the Falls of St Anthony. The navi- 
gation of this river is rendered very dangerous by the large 
trees that are precipitated from its banks and become fixed 
in the bed of the river. 

The Missouri, or " Mud Eiver," the largest of the many 
tributaries of the Mississippi, is as much distinguished for its 
dirty, turbid current, as is " The Father of Waters " for the 
blue transparency of his ; and he, as if conscious of the de- 
filement that must ensue when their streams unite, boils and 
foams in indignant whirlpools at the point where they meet. 
But the wild, impetuous Missouri, the course of which is even 
longer than that of the Mississippi, eventually overpowers the 
clear, blue stream of that beautiful river, and sends it, woefully 
discoloured, to the Gulf of Mexico. The Missouri rises in the 
Eocky Mountains, and on issuing from them, forces its way 
through perpendicular rocks more than a thousand feet in 
height. Much of its after-course is interrupted by a succes- 
sion of tremendous cataracts and rapids. 
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The Ohio (dividing the northern from the southern States 
on the eastern side of the Mississippi) is a smaller river than 
the Missouri, but so beautiful as to justify the name given to 
it by the French of " La Belle Kiviere." It has its source in 
the junction of two other rivers at Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, 
and enters the Mississippi between Illinois and Kentucky. 
Both the Missouri and the Ohio are joined by many other 
rivers before their junction with the Mississippi, so that the 
actual number of streams which help to swell that mighty 
river is truly astonishing. 

The Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquehannah, and the 
Potomac, are some of the principal rivers in the eastern 
States which flow into the Atlantic ; but large as these rivers 
are, they sink into comparative insignificance after the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri. 



The great Lakes that form the bed of the St Lawrence 
have already been mentioned as partly belonging to Canada; 
but theiT southern shores form most of the northern boundary 
of the United States. 

The Lakes op Ontario and Erie skirt the north-west 
border of the triangular State of New York. 

Lake Erie divides Ohio from Canada, and the Lakes of 
Huron and Superior separate Canada from the two Michigan 
peninsulas. 

Lake Michigan is the only one of the five great lakes 
which entirely belongs to the United States. 

Lake Champlain (a long narrow lake between New 
York and Vermont) occupies much of that " Great Glen of 
North America " which stretches from New York to the St 
Lawrence. 
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MEXICO. 



Mexico is included in that long country and narrow pen- 
insula lying to the south of Upper California, and separated 
from Texas by the Eio (or River) del Norte. It extends as 
far as Guatemala in Central America, and through it the 
Rocky Mountains and their continuation, called the Cordil- 
leras, extend like a back-bone. 

The first settlers in Mexico, of whom we have any know- 
ledge, were the Toltecans, a tribe of Indians from the Rocky 
Mountains, who settled near the site of the present city of 
Mexico and flourished there for nearly four centuries. These 
were succeeded by other barbarous tribes that subsisted by 
fishing and agriculture, one of which, the Aztecans, or Aztecs, 
at length founded the city of Mexico on a group of islands in 
the lake of Tezcuco. 

The Aztecs, when they recorded any particular event, made 
use of rude hieroglyphics, or pictur&writing, and were in 
the habit of sacrificing human victims at their coronation 
feasts. When Mexico was invaded, in 1519, by Cortes, a 
Spaniard who was especially dreaded for his atrocious cruel- 
ties, Montezuma, who waa then the reigning sovereign, tried 
to persuade the Aztecs to submit to the Spanish yoke, but 
was killed by a blow from a stone thrown at him by one of 
his indignant subjects. For seventy-five days the city of 
Mexico held out against the invaders, and only submitted at 
last when 100,000 of their number had been killed or 
starved to death. 

For nearly three centuries, Mexico continued to be merely 
a Spanish colony, and so anxious were the Spaniards to keep 
it in their own hands that they discouraged all native manu- 
factures, and many laws were made by which Mexico was 
kept dependent upon Spain. At length the bondage grew so 
intolerable, that the Mexicans determined to manufacture 
what they pleased, and not to work their gold and silver mines 
any longer for such selfish masters. The insurrection of 
1810 was soon followed by a declaration of Independence, 
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but for many years the Republic of Mexico was in a very- 
unsettled state. 

In 1864, Napoleon the Third of France persuaded Maxi- 
milian (the younger brother of the emperor of Austria) to 
accept the throne, and assisted him with French troops, who 
enabled Maximilian to assume the government under the title 
of Emperor of Mexico. But on*the departure of his French 
allies Maximilian lost his authority, and the country again 
fell into a state of anarchy. 

Mexico is divided into twenty-four provinces, viz. 

Chilmahus, Michoacan, 

Sonora, Guanaxuato, 

Lower California, QuerStaro, 

Cinaloa, Mexico, 

Duran^o, Vera Cruz, 

Coahuila, La Puebla, 

New Leon, Guerrero, 

Tamaulipas, Oaxaca, 

San Luis Potosi, Tehuantepec, 

Zacatecas, Chiapas, 

Xalisco, Tobasco, 

Colima, and Yucatan. 

The quantity of silver annually obtained from the mines 
of Mexico exceeds that yielded by all the mines of Europe. 
Iron, lead, copper, zinc, antimony, and quicksilver are also 
found in Mexico. 

The peninsula of Lower California is chiefly inhabited by 
Indian tribes, and is separated from the mainland by the Gulf 
of California. Most of the Mexican States have large cities 
of the same name, but Mexico is the capital of the whole 
country. It occupies the site of Montezuma's ancient city, of 
which some traces yet remain ; amongst others is the Kellenda, 
a circular stone in the outer wall on which the Aztecs used to 
portray the months of the year ; the " stone of sacrifice " is 
also in existence, where human beings were offered to their 
god Mexitli, in honour of whom the city was named. 

The prettiest things in the city of Mexico must be the 
floating gardens, on which flowers and vegetables are raised 
for the market. They are formed by pieces of earth which 
during the great floods have been detached from the banks of 
the lake on the shore of which Mexico is built Being bound 
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together by roots and driven about "by the wind, they often 
get entangled with each other so as to unite into small 
islands, which are speedily taken possession of by the in- 
habitants and planted with fruits and flowers. Some be- 
come stationary and attached to the shore, and others can 
be pushed with long poles from one side of the lake to the 
other. 

The dress of the Mexicans resembles that of the Spaniards ; 
their habits in every-day life are indolent and disgusting, and 
the same lady who appears in her carriage on the Passeo after 
sunset has probably passed the greater part of the day in 
sitting barefoot on the floor of her house with no other em- 
ployment than smoking cigars, or eating cakes and capsicum 
out of an earthenware basin ! 

The largest of the other Mexican cities, are Guadalaxara 
(with its pretty avenues of trees and roses), San Luis Potosi, 
La Puebla, Oaxaca, Queretaro, Guanaxuato, and Merida. 



The Gulf of Mexico is a large inland sea connected with 
the Atlantic by the Strait of Florida and with the Caribbean 
Sea by that of Yucatan. This gulf is especially noted for the 
current called the Gulf Stream, which enters it between Cape 
Catoche in Yucatan and Cape St Antonio in the Island of 
Cuba, flowing at the rate of from twelve to thirty miles a-day. 
At the north-western extremity of the gulf the course of this 
stream gradually changes, till at the mouth of the Mississippi 
it suddenly turns to the east and south-east, and rushes 
through the Strait of Florida into the Atlantic Ocean, at the 
rate of eighty miles in twenty-four hours. The water in the 
Gulf of Mexico is of a deep indigo colour, and the phosphor- 
escent lights which play over its surface are exceedingly bril- 
liant and beautiful. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA, 

Central America includes that long crooked tract of 
country lying between the two great Continents of North and 
South America. It comprises six Republican States, besides 
the British settlement of Honduras and the independent 
territories of the Mosquito and Poyais Indians. 

The Cordillera Mountains run through Central America, 
and are much more precipitous on the side next to the Pacific 
than on that facing the Atlantic Ocean. The plains near the 
eastern shore are almost entirely inhabited by Indians, 
who are not often affected by the terrible fevers which are 
the scourge of Europeans on the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea. 

The wild animals of Central America are chiefly wolves, 
tapirs, wild boars, goats, flying squirrels, and the zorillo, 
whose abominable smell is its protection against other ani- 
mals. The dense forests on the Pacific side of the Cordilleras 
are infested by dangerous reptiles, such as venomous serpents 
and the species of crocodile called caymans. Locusts and 
fighting ants are very destructive in some of the provinces, 
which are also frequently visited by earthquakes. 

The greater part of this country was conquered by the 
Spaniards soon after its discovery by Columbus in 1502, and 
continued to belong to Spain until 1821, when the inhabitants 
declared themselves independent. 

Besides British Honduras and the Indian territories, there 
are five States in Central America, viz. — 

Guatemala, Nicaragua, 

Honduras, Salvador, 

and Costa Rica. 

Guatemala has a city of the same name, where the houses 
are only one story in height, as the best security against 
earthquakes. The lofty summits of the Cordilleras are either 
active or extinct volcanoes ; one near the city of Guatemala 
throws up torrents of hot water, and is therefore called " the 
water volcano." 
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Of Honduras the chief city is Comayagua, 

The State of Nicaragua is chiefly known to us "by the 
large lake which bears its name. This lake, with its many 
creeks, harbours, and islands, has deep water throughout, and 
is calculated for the largest ships ; it is connected by the 
river St Juan with the Caribbean Sea, and a canal between 
this lake and the Pacific would establish water communi- 
cation between the two great oceans. One difficulty in 
executing this project would exist in the vessels filled with 
stones which were sunk in this river by the Spaniards as 
a protection from the attacks of the buccaneers ; and an- 
other and more serious difficulty would be found in the 
dense, unhealthy jungle through which the St Juan makes 
its way. 

The State of Salvador has a considerable city of the 
same name. 

Costa Kica is celebrated for its mines of gold and silver. 

Indigo, cochineal, sarsaparilla, balsam of Peru, dye-woods, 
hides, and tortoiseshell are some of the things exported to 
Europe from the States of Central America. 



BRITISH HONDURAS. 



British Honduras, or Belize, lies to the south of the 
Yucatan peninsula, and is chiefly valuable to us for the 
quantity of mahogany and logwood which we obtain from its 
forests, besides cedar, cocoa-nuts, and cochineal. The reefs 
and islands that surround the coast make it a dangerous one, 
especially during a north wind, when no vessel would venture 
to approach the shore without an experienced pilot. 

A mahogany-tree lives 200 years before arriving at its full 
growth. When " the huntsman " goes out into the forests at 
the commencement of a cutting season (of which there are two 
©very year), he climbs to the top of the loftiest tree he can 
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find, from whence he carefully surveys the surrounding 
country, and by the peculiar colour of the leaves (which are 
then of a reddish yellow) his experienced eye soon ascertains 
the precise spot where his men must begin to work. He 
then descends and walks straight to the place, never failing 
to reach the point at which he aims. The largest slabs 
are obtained from the body of the mahogany-tree, but the 
limbs and branches have finer wood, which is beautifully 
variegated. The mahogany-logs are floated on rafts down 
the different rivers to the sea. 

Logwood cutting is a less expensive process, because the 
wood is much softer ; these trees do not grow in the mahogany 
districts, but in a damp, swampy soil, whilst the mahogany 
thrives best in a high, exposed situation. 

The woods abound with birds, monkeys, armadillos, racoons, 
and other animals, and turtles are caught on the keys, or long 
low islands near the shore. 

The only town of British Honduras is Belize. It stands at 
the mouth of a river of the same name. 

The Indian Territories extend along the Mosquito 
Coast from Cape Camaron and the river Seco to the San 
Juan. 



THE BERMUDAS. 



The Bermudas, or Somer's Islands, in the North Atlantic 
Ocean are a numerous group belonging to Great Britain. 
They are entirely surrounded by dangerous coral reefs, and the 
channels between the reefs are so intricate that they can only 
be safely navigated by native pilots. 

The principal islands are Bermuda, St George, Ireland, and 
Somerset. 

Hamilton, in Bermuda, is the chief town and the residence 
of the governor. 

The Bermudians are particularly celebrated for the pre- 
paration of arrow-root, which also grows in Jamaica and other 
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West Indian islands. The Indians use the juice of this plant 
as a cure for the wounds made by poisoned arrows, or the 
stings of venomous insects. The timber of the Bermudas is 
principally cedar, and the fragrant smell from the cedar-fires 
of the inhabitants is quite perceptible at some distance from 
the shore. Oranges and other fruits come to great perfection, 
and the climate, though damp, is so beautiful that it resembles 
a perpetual spring. 



THE WEST INDIES. 



In the West Indies we include all those islands lying 
between the 10th and 27th degrees of north latitude and the 
60th and 85th of west longitude. Haiti alone is independent ; 
the rest belong to Spaniards, English, French, Dutch, Danes, 
and Swedes. 

Haiti, " the mountainous country," was discovered in 1495 
by Columbus, who called it St Domingo ; and by this name 
it continued to be known so long as it remained in the pos- 
session of Spain and France. At the time of its conquest by 
Columbus, this island contained more than -a million of 
Indian inhabitants ; but in the short space of fifteen years 
940,000 of them were destroyed, either by the swords of their 
conquerors, or by the severe drudgery which they were com- 
pelled to undergo in the mines. The remainder were soon 
extinct, and then the Indians of neighbouring islands and 
the negroes of Africa were forcibly carried off to supply their 
place. The barbarous Spaniards continued sole possessors of 
the country until 1665, when the French began to form set- 
tlements on the western coast and obliged the Spaniards to 
yield up half the island. 

During the last century, the possessions of the French in St 
Domingo were extended still farther, and became exceedingly 
valuable. 

When the terrible Eevolution of 1789 broke out in France, 
22 
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discontents, which had long been brewing, broke out also in 
St Domingo, and in 1800 the blacks threw off the French 
yoke, declaring that they would henceforth govern themselves. 
In 1803, they drove the remainder of the French from the 
island and restored its old name of Haiti. Such a change 
could scarcely be effected without much crime and disorder, 
but we cannot help sympathizing with the coloured people 
in the recovery of their liberty, and if the island does pro- 
duce rather less sugar and tobacco than it did before, this is 
no proof that slavery was justifiable. 

The agouti, or West Indian pig, is now the only native 
quadruped of the many that roamed through the forests of 
Haiti when the Spaniards first settled there ; but the larger 
rivers still swarm with alligators and turtles. It is a curious 
fact that the Spaniards derived so little benefit from the mines, 
in the working of which they sacrificed so many thousands of 
Indians, that when Sir Francis Drake visited Haiti in 1558, 
they were so poor as to be compelled to use pieces of leather 
instead of money. 

The Haitian makes good use of the palmetto*, or cabbage- 
tree, which not only furnishes him with food, but with the 
frame-work and roof of his house, as well as with many- 
other useful things. The other forest-trees resemble those of 
Honduras. 

Cape Haitien is now the capital of Haiti. The other chief 
towns are Port-au-Prince, St Domingo, and Cayes. 



The Spanish Islands are those of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
where the ground is still cultivated by slaves. 

Cuba, the largest island in the West Indies, still retains 
the old name given to it by the natives before its discovery in 
1492 by Columbus. This long crescent-shaped island stretches 
to the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, leaving a broad channel 
on either side, one of which is called the Strait of Florida and 
the other that of Yucatan. A ridge of mountains divides 
Cuba into two narrow strips of country, the northern being 
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the narrower of the two. Its shores are surrounded by reefs 
and islets. 

The early settlers in Cuba appear to have taken with them 
an extraordinary supply of dogs and cats, many of which re- 
lapsed entirely into a wild state, and their descendants after- 
wards so increased in numbers that the Cubans now find it 
impossible to get rid of them. One curious animal called the 
jutia seems peculiar to this island : it is shaped like a rat and 
lives in hollow trees, feeding on the leaves and fruit. 

Indian corn and tobacco grow naturally in Cuba j and as 
there is no country that produces equally good tobacco, the 
making of cigars is one of the chief manufactures of the island. 
Sugar and coffee are also cultivated there to a great extent. 

Havannah, a handsome city on the northern coast, is the 
capital of Cuba; Matanzas, Trinidad, and Santiago are the 
other principal towns. 

Porto Rico has fine plantations of coffee and sugar, yield- 
ing more than double the quantity produced in any other 
West Indian island. Coffee trees are often found growing in 
the woods and laden with fruit ; each poor family possesses 
some of these useful trees, the produce of which they ex- 
change with the merchants for articles of clothing. 

This is almost the only island in the West Indies not in- 
fested with wild animals. A large species of rat very fond of 
sugar-canes, green parrots, and a few water-fowl are some of 
the harmless creatures that have life in PoTto Rico. 

The chief port is San Juan de Porto Rico, the capital of 
the island. 



The British possessions in the West Indies are Jamaica, 
the Bahamas, Trinidad, and Tobago; Barbadoes, Dominica, 
and most of the Windward or Carib bee Islands ; with Anti- 
gua, St Kitt's, and many others in the Leeward Islands. 

Jamaica is much the largest, and lies to the south of Cuba 
in the Caribbean Sea. The lofty Blue Mountains, which run 
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through the whole length of Jamaica, divide it into two very 
different regions; the northern being occupied by verdant 
hills and valleys where the thick pimento-groves are watered 
by innumerable rivulets, whilst the southern shore terminates 
in sharp precipices and cliffs. Here the wide plains and 
savannahs are covered with vast plantations of sugar and 
coffee, abounding also with the bread-fruit, orange, lemon, 
pomegranate, and almost every other tropical fruit. The un- 
healthiness of these plains is a great drawback to their 
luxuriant beauty ; but the higher grounds of the Blue Mount- 
ains are very healthy, and tropical vegetation and yellow fever 
are there exchanged for the fruits and flowers of a more 
temperate climate. 

Earthquakes are frequent in Jamaica and, sometimes, ex- 
tremely violent. By that of 1692 the whole town of Port 
Royal was completely swallowed up, and although in the 
Windward Islands hurricanes do not so often occur, they are 
extremely severe. During a tremendous hurricane in 1780, 
one little town was in an instant swept into the sea, and not 
a vestige left of either houses or people where both had been 
only five minutes before. 

Kingston is the capital of Jamaica ; the other chief towns 
are Port Royal, Charlestown, and Savannah-la-Mar. 

The Bahamas include some hundreds of islands, extending 
in a south-east direction from the coast of Florida to that of 
Haiti ; the greater portion of them are uninhabited, and all 
are remarkable for dangerous shoals and sand-banks, between 
which the navigation is extremely intricate and difficult. 

The principal islands in this large group are New Provi- 
dence, Andros, Bahama, Abaco, San Salvador, Long Island, 
and Inagua. 

The governor resides at New Providence, the most import- 
ant island of the Bahamas. San Salvador was the first land 
discovered by Columbus in the Western Hemisphere. 

Trinidad (the most southerly island in the West Indies) 
lies immediately opposite the central mouth of the great river 
Orinoco in South America, and looks as if it had been detach- 
ed from the main-land, as the mountain-chains which run. 
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through it from west to east appear like continuations of those 
in Venezuela. Trinidad ranks next in importance to Jamaica 
amongst our West Indian possessions. It was originally dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, and belonged to them in 1595 
when visited by Sir Walter Baleigh, nor was it taken by the 
English until 1797. 

A great deal of cocoa, or cacao, is cultivated in Trinidad. 
This tree resembles the cherry in its growth, but does not 
exceed fifteen feet in height ; it flourishes best in the new soil 
found on the banks of rivers, but requires plenty of shade, so 
that plantain or coral-bean trees are generally planted in every 
other row of a cocoa garden. When the pods are ripe the 
nuts are taken out and spread to dry in the sun, and, when 
quite hard and dry, are packed and sent to Europe. 

Port Spain, the capital, is a handsome town; its wide 
streets are shaded by rows of noble trees, a necessary orna- 
ment in such a warm climate. 

Tobago is about sixteen miles from Trinidad. Both these 
islands have the advantage of being beyond the range of those 
fearful hurricanes that are so destructive in the West Indies. 
This advantage is, however, counterbalanced by the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, especially in Tobago (where few white 
people can live) and this makes the service of the negroes so 
important, because such a climate is their natural atmosphere. 

Scarborough is the chief town of Tobago. 

The Windward Islands (with the exception of three) all 
belong to Great Britain; the principal are Barbadoes, Do- 
minica, St Lucia, St Vincent's, the Grenadines, and Grenada. 

Barbadoes is liable to dreadful hurricanes, in which houses, 
ships, and people are destroyed. A curious ledge of Bocks, 
called "The Cobblers," renders the approach to Barbadoes 
extremely dangerous, even in calm weather. 

The capital is called Bridgetown. 

Many of the Leeward Islands also belong to Great Britain > 
the chief are Antigua, Barbuda, and St Kitt's. 
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The French have three of the Windward Islands, viz. 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Marie-Galante. 

Martinique (the largest of the three) is very unhealthy 
from the excessive heat and moisture of the atmosphere. The 
pumice-stone, thrown out from time to time hy the volcanic 
mountains in the island, has become mixed with the vegetable 
mould, and forms a light and most productive soiL Sugar is 
especially cultivated in Martinique, but coffee, indigo, tobacco, 
and spices are also grown there. 

The Empress Josephine and her first husband, the Viscount 
Beauharnais, were both natives of this island. The chief 
town is Port RoyaL 

Guadaloupe is divided into two unequal parts by an arm 
of the sea ; the larger and the more mountainous of the two 
being called Guadaloupe Proper, and the other Grande-Terre. 
Cotton is cultivated by the French in Guadaloupe, besides 
sugar and other articles. 

Marie-Galante lies to the south of Guadaloupe, and is 
nearly covered with mountains and forests. 



The Dutch Possessions in the West Indies consist of 
three of the Leeward Islands ; viz. St Eustatius, Saba, and 
Curacoa, of which tobacco and sugar are the principal pro- 
ductions. 



The Danish Islands are those of St Croix, St Thomas, 
and St John. They are situated in the group called the 
Virgin Isles. St Croix (or Santa Cruz) is the most fertile, 
but they all produce sugar, cotton, tobacco, coffee, and indigo. 
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The Swedes have St Bartholomew, an island lying to 
the north of St Kitt's ; its fertility is wonderful, as it has 
not a single river or stream, the only water it receives heing 
supplied by the rains. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 
ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

The shores of South America are hut little indented by 
arms of the sea. In shape it bears a striking resemblance to 
Africa, but with this difference, that it possesses some of the 
largest rivers in the world, and is abundantly watered, whilst 
Africa has immense tracts of dry sandy desert. It was in 
1498, and during Columbus's third voyage across the Atlantic, 
that he sailed into the Gulf of Paria, and there beheld with 
wonder and delight the great Orinoco pouring its mighty 
stream through two large mouths into the sea. 

Pincon, the next Spanish adventurer, in pursuing the same 
track the following year across the Atlantic, was driven south- 
wards by a storm, and becoming quite bewildered amidst un- 
known seas, he at length reached the coast of Brazil, and 
here his amazement at the immense body of water poured into 
the ocean from the mouth of the Amazon, exceeded even that 
of Columbus when he discovered the Orinoco. No such 
rivers exist in Europe, and both these navigators felt con- 
vinced that they must have rolled through a continent of vast 
extent. Three months after this, Alvarez Cabral (a Portuguese 
despatched to India on a voyage of discovery) discovered an- 
other part of the coast, of which, after naming it Santa Cruz, 
he took possession in the name of the king of Portugal. As 
the existence of South America was now fully known, the 
Spaniards and Portuguese lost no time in securing all they 
could of such a prize, and their example was afterwards fol- 
lowed by other European nations. 
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South America is entirely surrounded "by the South Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans, except where the Isthmus of Panama 
connects it with Central America. That portion of the At- 
lantic which washes its northern shore is called the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

The Twelve Divisions of this Continent are — 

New Granada, ) Bolivia, 

Venezuela, > or Colombia, Paraguay, 

Ecuador, J The Argentine Confederation, 

The Guianas, Uruguay, 

Brazil, Chili, 

Peru, and Patagonia. 

The principal islands of South America are the Galapagos, 
Juan Fernandez, Chiloe, Tierra del Fuego, and the Falkland 
Islands. 



COLOMBIA. 



The northern part of South America is occupied by a large 
country called Colombia, now divided into the three States of 
New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador. The river Orinoco, 
with all its branches, is included within the two first of these 
provinces and the Amazon forms the southern boundary of 
Ecuador. 

Extreme luxuriance of vegetation is one of the most 
striking features of Colombia ; the mountains and river-banks 
are clothed with mahogany, ebony and cedar trees, palms, 
plantains, and mimosas, the trunks of which are concealed by 
a thick undergrowth of gigantic ferns, cacti, and creeping 
plants. Pelicans, flamingoes, and scarlet cardinals abound in 
these woods, and monkeys and parrots chatter and scream 
incessantly; the large rivers are infested by immense serpents 
and alligators, which lie buried in the mud all the summer, 
but come out at the first indication of rain. 

The Carib-Indians have a method of catching wild-fowl 
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which is very ingenious. By accustoming these "birds to see 
large gourds floating on the water, they are sure not to sus- 
pect any danger when an Indian swims towards them with 
one upon his head, nor do they see the two holes he has 
bored in the side of the gourd, and through which he is peep- 
ing at them as he approaches, scattering at the same time a 
handful of Indian corn on the surface of the water. Little 
do the unsuspecting ducks imagine that their feet will be 
seized by an invisible hand, and they themselves twitched 
under water for immediate execution, without being able to 
alarm the friends who will speedily share the same fate. 

There are pearl-fisheries in different parts of the coast, 
and the pearls of Colombia are famed for their beautiful 
play of light, in which they are superior to those of eastern 
countries. 

The loftiest peaks of the Andes are in the provinces of 
New Granada and Ecuador. These mountains are covered 
with perpetual snow, but occasionally throw up torrents of 
flame and lava which completely overwhelm the surrounding 
country. The highest peaks are those of Chimborazo, Guy- 
ambu, and Cotopaxi. 

The State of New Granada includes the Isthmus of 
Panama, which forms the connecting link between the two 
great continents of North and South America. This isthmus 
lies between the Gulfs of Panama and Darien, and, since the 
discovery of gold in California, has been crossed by many 
thousands of Europeans. The distance between the port of 
Chagres on the one side and that of Panama on the other, is 
about thirty-four miles. 

Chagres, on the Caribbean shore, is called " the Plague- 
City," for its inhabitants are said to be of three classes, " the 
newly-arrived, the dying, and the dead," and Porto Bello, on 
the same shore, is almost equally unhealthy ; but the city of 
Panama, on the Pacific coast, bears a very different character, 
and stands on a bold rocky promontory jutting out into the 
Bay of Panama. 

Bogota is the capital of New Granada, it lies at the foot 
of Chingasa, one of the Andes, and the houses are built with 
very thick, low walls, on account of the frequent earthquakes. 
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The Colombian ladies have chosen an extraordinary kind of 
head-dress for such a warm climate, every feature but the eyes 
being entirely covered with a piece of blue cloth, which, 
hangs down to the waist ; and they also wear a heavy beaver 
hat. 

The city of Carthagena, on the Caribbean Sea, is one of the 
chief ports of South America. In this intensely hot climate 
the houses have open lattices instead of windows, in order to 
admit as much air as possible. 

Venezuela, or " Little Venice," produces a great deal of 
cocoa and chocolate. Coffee, indigo, cotton, and tobacco are 
also cultivated in all the Colombian states. 

Caraccas is the capital of Venezuela; the old city was 
almost destroyed in 1812 by a terrific earthquake, when more 
than 9000 persons were killed. 

Maracaybo is situated on the western shore of the strait 
connecting the lake of the same name with the sea. The 
phosphoric fire seen at night from the mine of bitumen, on 
the border of this lake, is called by the natives " the Lantern 
of Maracaybo," its vivid flashes serving for both compass and 
lighthouse when they are engaged in fishing. The banks of 
this lake are so unhealthy, that the Indians prefer placing their 
huts on posts in the water to sleeping on the shor6, and it was 
the number of villages which the Spaniards found built after 
this fashion that first induced them to call this part of the 
country Venezuela, or " Little Venice." Four of these old 
Indian villages are still standing, the hard wood of which 
they were built having become a mass of stone from the 
petrifying quality of the water. 

The river Orinoco may be said to belong to Colombia, as 
it flows entirely through two of its provinces. The greater 
part of its course was explored by Humboldt in the beginning 
of the present century, but the ferocity of the Indians on the 
banks prevented him from ascertaining its exact source. The 
Orinoco is joined by several other rivers on its way to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the apex, or top, of its delta occurs about 
1 30 miles from the sea, which it enters by three broad channels 
and some smaller branches. 
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The State of Ecuador (or Equator) is so named "because 
the Equatorial line passes directly through it, 

Quito, the chief city, is situated on the Equator. It 
stands in a ravine on the eastern side of Pichincha, one of 
the high peaks of the Andes. Many of the steep, uneven 
streets are impassahle for carriages and almost for foot-pas- 
sengers after the heavy rains. A remarkable instance of the 
recklessness of those who live in constant danger is observ- 
able in Quito, where some of the houses are actually built on 
arches over the ravines of Pichincha, notwithstanding the 
frequent occurrence of earthquakes, one of which, daring 
the last century, destroyed 40,000 persons. Thus we are 
probably mistaken in supposing, that to be placed in similar 
circumstances would impress us with the extreme uncertainty 
of life. 

The city of Guayaquil, on the Pacific, is one of the chief 
ports on the western coast from whence tamarinds and drugs 
are sent to Europe. 

The river Amazon separates the province of Ecuador from 
Peru. 



THE GUIANAS. 



The region called Guiana, lying to the east of Venezuela, 
is divided into three territories, called English, Dutch, and 
Erench Guiana. A continuation of the same chain of densely 
wooded mountains which makes the southern boundary of 
Venezuela forms that of the Guianas, and separates both coun- 
tries from Brazil. 

British Guiana (the largest of the three districts), is the 
only colony which we possess on the continent of South 
America. Erom it we obtain sugar, coffee, treacle, arnatto 
used in colouring cheese, and a variety of medicinal plants 
and ornamental woods. It was in British Guiana that the 
magnificent lily called the Victoria Ivegia was discovered. 
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The wild animals resemble those of Colombia, but the 
plumage of the birds is said to be even more brilliant and 
beautiful. 

The Indians of Guiana have an extraordinary method of 
catching fish by throwing an infusion made from some 
narcotic root into the water. In about twenty minutes 
every fish that has felt its influence rises to the surface, and 
may either be taken by the hand or shot with arrows. The 
effect of it seems to be that it stupifies the fish and deprives 
them of the natural instinct which would make them 
avoid being caught, thus rendering them an easy prey to the 
Indians. 

The Essequibo is the principal river of British Guiana, 
and the chief town is Georgetown, The coast -land is called 
Demerara. 

Dutch Guiana lies between the English and French 
provinces, and yields the same kind of produce. Its chief 
river is the Surinam, and this name is generally applied to 
the coast-country of Dutch Guiana. lie principal city is 
Paramaribo. 

French Guiana is extremely unhealthy, and used by France 
as a place of transportation for convicts ; the interior of the 
country is covered with forests and underwood, abound- 
ing with wild beasts and wandering Indians. The plan- 
tations of sugar, coffee, &c, do not extend many miles from 
the shore. 

Cayenne, the capital, is built on an island at the mouth of 
the Ozapoh. 



BRAZIL. 



The Empire of Brazil comprehends the eastern portion 
of South America, and covers an immense tract of country, 
being next in extent to the vast empires of China and 
Russia in the eastern hemisphere. The first discovery of 
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Brazil, both by Spaniards and Portuguese, took place in the 
same year, so that Pincon, a Spaniard, laid claim to the 
country for the king of Spain, and Cahral (a Portuguese ad- 
miral) took formal possession of it for the king of Portugal. 
This was in the year 1500, and the rival potentates had con- 
siderable difficulty in determining whose it should be. 

At length (in spite of invasions and many other calamities 
common to newly-planted colonies) Brazil became increasingly 
prosperous under the government of the Portuguese ; but 
when, in 1578, Philip of Spain seized on the Portuguese do- 
minions and annexed them to his own, he cared little about 
the new colony in South America, for its mines had not then 
been discovered, and seeing this indifference on his part, the 
Dutch thought it would be a good opportunity for them to 
appear on the field. 

Accordingly, they soon gained possession of the greater 
part of Brazil, and it was not until 1640 that means were 
taken to drive them from the country. After a long and 
desperate struggle the Portuguese succeeded in obtaining their 
freedom, both at home and abroad, and compelled the Dutch 
to evacuate their Brazilian territories. Portugal was by this 
time in a very impoverished condition, and was obliged to 
rely upon her newly recovered colony for assistance in main- 
taining her position as an independent European nation. 

In 1807 (after Portugal had been invaded by Napoleon 
the First) Prince John, with a large body of emigrants, left 
Portugal for South America ; and as soon as he arrived in 
Brazil it ceased to be treated as a colony. In 1820, King 
John returned to Portugal, leaving his son, Don Pedro, 
governor of Brazil in his absence ; but, in a very short time, 
Don Pedro assumed the title of Emperor of Brazil, and re- 
fused to admit the troops sent out by his father to support 
the Portuguese authority. Disputes arose between the new 
emperor and his subjects which were not likely to be quickly 
settled, and he therefore abdicated in favour of his son, whose 
government was pretty well maintained, and a more tranquil 
state of things became established in Brazil. 

This country was called Brazil in consequence of its early 
discoverers finding a particular kind of tree, the wood of 
which was known to produce a brilliant red dye, and as this 
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wood had been called " Brazil-wood " long before the dis- 
covery of, America, the name was soon transferred to the 
country where the trees were found to be particularly abund- 
ant. Rosewood, for desks, tables, workboxes, &c, is also 
sent to us from Brazil, besides many other kinds of ornamental 
wood, and the caoutchouc or indian-rubber tree grows in all 
the forests ; the cocoa-nut prefers the sandy soil near the 
coast The Brazilian forests swarm not only with birds, 
monkeys, and porcupines, but with tiger-cats, hyaenas, and 
jaguars. The rhea, or American ostrich (hunted for its 
beautiful feathers), is found on the plains, and the boa-con- 
strictor inhabits the marshes, where it grows to an enormous 
size. 

The fruits and produce of other tropical countries abound 
in this, including the castor-oil plant, ipecacuanha, ginger, 
and many other useful drugs. Most of the tapioca used in 
Europe is brought from Brazil It is prepared from the 
farinaceous portion of the root of the manioc, the juice of which 
is a deadly poison and used by the Indians for poisoning 
their arrows. 

The most celebrated of the mineral productions of this 
country are the beautiful diamonds found in the rivers ; they 
vary greatly in size, but if a negro discovers one weighing 
seventeen carats he immediately receives his liberty. There 
are also valuable gold and silver mines in Brazil, and many 
precious stones are found there, especially the topaz and 
amethyst. 

Brazil is divided into 20 provinces, viz. 

Alto Amazonias, Piaubi, 

Grao-Para, Goyaz, 

Maranhao, Matto Grosso, 

Ceara, Minas Geraes, 

Eio Grande do Norte, Espirito Santo, 

Parabiba, Rio de Janeiro, 

Pernarabuco, San Paulo, 

Alagoas, Parana, 

Seregipe, Santa Catbarina, 

Babia, and Bio Grande do Snl. 

Rio Janeiro is the capital of the Brazilian Empire. The 
other most important towns are Victoria, San Salvadore, or 
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Bahia, Parahiba, Natal, and Maranbao, which are all situated 
on tbe coast. 



The Amazon is one of tbe largest rivers in the world ; it 
rises in tbe Peruvian Andes near the Pacific Ocean, and flows 
completely across South America to the Atlantic. 

The Parana, or La Plata, is a large river that divides 
Brazil from Paraguay. 

At tbe mouth of another, called the Para, a magnificent 
" bore " frequently occurs about three days before the full 
moon. The tides of tbe Atlantic are then at tbe highest, 
and this great wave rushes with tremendous force into the 
mouth of the river, followed by two more in quick succession, 
so that the tide reaches its greatest height in a few minutes. 
The roar with which it enters the Para may be heard at the 
distance of two leagues. 



PERU. 

When, in 1532, tbe Spanish adventurers, Pizarro and 
Almagro, first discovered Peru, they found it governed by the 
Incas or " children of the sun," an Indian race who had 
possessed it for nearly four hundred years. The Incas seem 
to have been milder and more civilized in their habits and 
manners than the Aztecs of Mexico, and the remains of aque- 
ducts, temples, and palaces still scattered over the country, 
prove that they had no slight knowledge of science and 
architecture. To seize all that belonged to the Incas and 
complete the conquest of the country was, however, an easy 
task for the unscrupulous Spaniards. At this time, and for 
some succeeding centuries, the adjoining State of Bolivia was 
included in Peru, which soon became one of the most yaluable 
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of the Spanish possessions ; but the two States were separated 
after the independence of Peru had been declared. 

Peru comprises three distinct districts, viz. the mountain 
region of the Andes and the country on each side of it. The 
Peruvian Andes consist of two main ridges, or cordilleras, 
connected by crossing ranges of mountains and enclosing 
many extensive valleys. Many of the ravines and chasms 
among the Andes contain impetuous mountain torrents, and 
are of such a depth that they can only be crossed by bridges 
suspended between the perpendicular banks. These bridges 
are constructed of ropes made of an elastic kind of bamboo, 
and are represented by travellers as exceedingly dangerous. 
Humboldt says the danger is not very great when only one per- 
son passes quickly over the bridge with his body leaning for- 
ward ; but that the oscillation of the ropes becomes frightful 
if he be conducted by an Indian who walks quicker than him- 
self or if giddy, through seeing the rushing water below 
him between the interstices of the bamboos, he happen to stop 
in the middle of the bridge to steady himself by the ropes 
that serve as a hand-raiL 

The Cerro-di-Pasco (one of the Cordilleras) contains the 
richest silver-mine of Peru. Gold is another mineral for 
which this country has been celebrated, but in this respect 
it is now surpassed by California and Australia. Quicksilver 
is also found in Peru ; the most productive mine is at Huan- 
cavelica. From the forests of the Peruvian Andes we obtain 
the well-known drug called Peruvian bark and many other 
medicinal plants ; cotton is grown in almost every part of the 
province, where all kinds of tropical and European fruits 
flourish in profusion. 

Peru is every year subject to earthquakes, which are 
sometimes followed by very disastrous consequences. The 
city of Lima was almost destroyed by one in 1746, and 
the same earthquake completely swallowed up the port 
of Callao. The skunk, armadillo, llama, and black bear 
are met with in Peru, as well as those animals also found in 
Brazil 

Lima, the capital, is said to be a magnificent city, but it is 
badly drained, and buzzards are its only scavengers. Silver 
was once so plentiful in this country that one of the streets 
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of Lima was actually paved with silver ingots in honour of a 
new viceroy. 

The other chief towns of Peru are the ports of Truxillo, 
Callao, Pisco, and Arequipa, besides the city of Cuzco amongst 
- the eastern Cordilleras. 



BOLIVIA. 



Bolivia was called Upper Peru when it formed part of 
that country; but when, in 1825, the separation took 
place, the name of Bolivia was given to it in honour of 
Bolivar, the South American general, who had assisted the 
inhabitants in their successful endeavours to obtain their in- 
dependence. 

Bolivia is extremely fertile, although much of it is covered 
with vast forests seldom penetrated by man. More than 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are aboriginal Indians, who 
never do much to change the natural features of the country 
in which they live, and their beautiful climate supplies them 
with every fruit known in the tropics. Fans, parasols, and 
other articles are beautifully made by these Indians from the 
graceful feathers of the rhea, beside many elegant vessels of 
silver wire, for silver and gold are obtained in this country 
as well as in Peru. Gold is found in the sands of the 
rivers. 

Chuquisaca is the capital of Bolivia ; the other chief towns 
are Potosi and La Paz. 



PAKAGUAY. 



This State is a kind of inland peninsula between the great 
rivers of Parana and Paraguay, branches of the great river de 
la Plata. It was discovered in 1526 by Sebastian Cabot, 

23 
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and continued to belong to the Spaniards until 1810. In 
1826 it was finally declared to be an independent State. 

The yerba mate, or Paraguay tea (so much used in Peru, 
Chili, and La Plata), comes from this province. It is ob- 
tained from the leaves of a shrub which grows in great 
abundance in the dense forests of Paraguay. These forests 
are very difficult to penetrate; the task of collecting the 
leaves is undertaken by the merchants of Assumption, whose 
agents proceed to the woods at the tea-season with a band 
of workmen duly provided with implements and pro- 
visions. 

Assumption, the capital, is near the river Paraguay. 



LA PLATA. 



The Argentine Confederation, or La Plata, is a large 
and important State between Bolivia and Patagonia, contain- 
ing thirteen provinces. Its final separation from Spain took 
place in 1816, having been in the possession of the Spaniards 
for nearly three centuries. The Andes divide this province 
from Peru, and the rivers Uruguay and Paraguay form its 
eastern boundary. Much of the State of La Plata consists 
of immense plains and deserts. One of these vast plains in- 
cludes the whole of the triangular space between the river 
Salado and the Paraguay ; another is called the Great Salt 
Desert, on account of its being covered with saline incrust- 
ations ; and a third great plain of most luxuriant vegetation, 
called the Pampas, extends over all the southern portion of 
La Plata. 

In the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres (the chief city of 
La Plata), during the summer, enormous thistles ten feet in 
height suddenly spring up, and so closely are they packed 
together that their prickles are much too formidable to be 
needlessly encountered. In the grassy region of the Pampas 
(extending for 450 miles) scarcely a weed is to be seen, and 
the surface of the country is studded with forest trees of 
majestic size. Here wild horses and cattle are caught by the 
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lasso, a platted thong of hide with a running noose, in 
the use of which the gauchos, or native horsemen, are ex- 
tremely dexterous. The gaucho whirls the noose round his 
head, holding the remainder of the thong in his left hand, 
and never fails to secure the desired animal If it happen to 
he a horse, he throws the noose over the neck, and if an ox, 
over the horns. The wandering Indians who are continually 
moving ahout the Pampas from one place to another, use the 
bolas of the Patagonians instead of the lasso. This consists 
of two round stones covered with leather and connected hy a 
cord ahout eight feet long. One of these stones is kept in 
the left hand, whilst the other is whirled round the head of 
the Indian till he thinks it has acquired sufficient impetus, or 
force, to he hurled at whatever he is going to kill. If he 
wishes to take the animal alive, he throws the stone in such 
a manner as only to entangle its legs and prevent it from 
running away. 

Many of the natural productions of La Plata resemhle 
those of Peru, hut the peculiar kind of cactus upon which 
the cochineal insect loves to feed grows to an unusual 
size, and a great deal of cochineal is sent to the neighbouring 
provinces. Aloes are equally ahundant, and from the bruised 
fibres of these plants the Indians make ropes, fishing-nets, 
hags, and pouches, for which they always find a ready sale 
amongst their more civilized neighbours. In the districts of 
Mendoza and San Luis the atmosphere is so dry and hot 
that dead animals lie shrivelled upon the plains, but in 
the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres the climate is so damp 
that these soon are in a state of rapid decomposition. The 
coypu, or South American heaver, is a native of La Plata ; 
it is smaller than the heaver of North America, but resem- 
bles it in most of its habits, and many thousands of coypu 
skins are sent to England every year under the name of 
Neutria skins. The pretty little chinchilla is also found in 
this State. 

Buenos Ayres is the capital of the province. It stands on 
the broad estuary, or mouth, of the great river La Plata, one 
of the largest rivers in South America. Wool and hides are 
some of the chief things exported from Buenos Ayres to 
Great Britain. 
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Cordova, Salta, and Mendoza are the other chief towns of 
La Plata. 



URUGUAY. 



Uruguay is a small State between La Plata and the 
southern extremity of Brazil. It is not much visited by- 
Europeans, but they receive a great many hides and horns 
from Monte Video, its capital, which is a more convenient 
port than Buenos Ayres. 



CHILI. 



Chili is a long narrow strip of country between the Andes 
and the Pacific Ocean. This province belonged to the Incas 
of Peru until their territories were taken from them by the 
Spaniards, but all these States are now independent of Spain. 
The southern part of Chili abounds in beautiful shrubs and 
flowers ; myrtles, laurels, and cypresses grow to such a size on 
the steep sides of the Andes as to be really valuable for their 
timber, and a kind of natural soap is extracted from the bark 
of the quillai tree and brought by the Chilians to the dif- 
ferent towns for sale. 

The northern portion of Chili is a desert, barren country 
much resorted to by the chinchilla hunters, and the rivers . 
are inhabited by a kind of beaver which is hunted for its 
soft fur. The skunk is a native of Chili, where most of the 
animals common to South America are found. The mountain- 
torrents and ravines are crossed by slender Indian bridges 
of osiers and raw hide, which are said to sway fearfully with 
the weight of only one person. 

Santiago is the capital of Chili ; the other chief towns are 
Copiapo, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Concepcion, and Valdivia, 
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most of which have, at different times, been partly destroyed 
by earthquakes. Shocks are felt in some places almost daily, 
and it is a curious fact that the greater the distance between 
these towns and the volcanoes of the Andes, the greater their 
liability to earthquakes; so that in this country it really 
seems safer to live tolerably near a volcano than at some dis- 
tance from it. 

The Island op Chilob, near the shore, is considered to be 
the southern extremity of Chili ; its Archipelago of smaller 
islets being also included in the province. The mountains 
of Chiloe are covered with cedar-forests, whence a great deal 
of timber is exported to Peru. The capital is San Carlos. 

Thirty-six of the smaller islands in the Chiloe Archipelago 
are inhabited. 



PATAGONIA. 



Patagonia occupies all the southern portion of the South 
American Continent. It is a bare, sterile country, rising in 
terraces from the Atlantic to the Andes ; the principal vege- 
tation being a small thorny shrub and coarse, wiry grass. 
Patagonia is divided by the Eio (or river) Negro from La 
Plata and Chili ; on the banks of this and a few other rivers 
some approaches to better vegetation are occasionally found, 
but the barrenness of the country and its want of convenient 
harbours have effectually prevented Europeans from settling 
in it. Patagonia was discovered by Magellan in 1519', and 
the dangerous strait between it and the Island of Tierra-del- 
Fuego has ever since borne his name. The eastern coast of 
Patagonia is oftener visited by whaling vessels than the 
western shore, which is very rugged and surrounded by 
rocky islands. 

A species of Llama, called the guanaco, is met with in 
herds of some hundreds at once, but these animals have a terri- 
ble enemy, which is seldom far off. The puma watches for 
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them for hours, and kills his prey by springing on the 
shoulders of the poor guanaco and drawing back its head 
until the vertebrae of the neck are broken. A small kind of 
fox and troops of mice appear to be the only other native 
animals of Patagonia. 

The Indians of this country are the tallest race of people 
in the world, being seldom less than six feet high. Their 
long black hair is secured above the temples by a band of 
twisted sinews, and their dress, made of the skins of wild 
animals, is so loosely gathered about them as greatly to 
increase the size of their appearance. The colour of the 
Patagonians is a dark copper brown when not disguised by 
paint, a decoration of which they are exceedingly fond. 

The Patagonians lead a very wandering life, subsisting 
entirely on the flesh of the wild animals that they catch with 
the tolas, which is always carried in the girdle, so as to be 
ready in case of need. 



THE ISLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

The chief of these are the Galapagos, Juan Fernandez, 
Tierra-del-Fuego, and the Falkland Isles. 

The Galapagos are a group of volcanic islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, lying on the Equator at the distance of 500 
miles from the western shore of Colombia. The largest is 
Albemarle, but none of them possess any stationary in- 
habitants. 

The name of Juan Fernandez applies to one island of a 
group in the same ocean, about 400 miles from Chili. It was 
discovered by Juan Fernandez, one of the early Spanish 
navigators, and for four dreary years became the solitary 
abode of Alexander Selkirk, whose adventures afterwards 
formed the groundwork of De Foe's story of Kobinson 
Crusoe. Twice the Spaniards attempted to establish a colony 
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in this island, which, however, they were ultimately obliged to 
abandon. Its present inhabitants are Tahitians, brought there 
by an enterprising American in the hope that, under proper 
cultivation, Juan Fernandez might become a convenient place 
of resort for whalers and other vessels navigating the Pacific. 

The smaller isles of the group are not inhabited. 

Many islands lie scattered along the western shore of 
Patagonia, the chief of which are called Wellington, Han- 
over, Adelaide, and Kesolijtion. 

Tierra-del-Fuego, or "the Land of Fire," was so named 
by Magellan from the number of its supposed volcanoes. 
Several islands are included in Tierra-del-Fuego, of which 
Cape Horn forms the southern extremity. The inhabitants 
are a wild, savage race, said to have no native manufactures. 

The Falkland Islands, situated on the eastern coast of 
Patagonia, belong to Great Britain ; but amongst the hundred 
isles which compose this group, two only are of any consider- 
able size ; these are East and West Falkland, the channel be- 
tween them being called Falkland Sound. As these islands 
abound with herds of wild cattle, and the coasts with wal- 
ruses, whales, and seals, they are frequently visited by 
whaling-vessels for fresh water and provisions. 

The chief town is Port Louis. 



AUSTRALIA. 



ITS BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS. 

Australia (or " the southern land ") is the Fifth Division 
of the world, and in this division the islands of Van Dieman's 
Land and New Zealand are also included. The Continent of 
Australia was accidentally discovered by the Spaniards in 1526, 
but it was to the Dutch that our ancestors were indebted for 
the first accurate information respecting it. Whilst in the 
first half of the seventeenth century England was distracted 
by civil wars between the Stuarts and the Parliament, the 
Dutch navigators were slowly surveying the Australian coast, 
each Dutchman gravely bestowing either his own name, or 
that of his ship, on the particular portion he examined. 
Tasman was one of these enterprising Dutchmen, and to this 
day Van Dieman's Land is often called Tasmania ; but he 
himself named it Van Dieman's Land, in honour of the 
Dutch Governor-General by whom he was employed. 

In 1684, Dampier, an Englishman, was sent to explore 
the northern and north-western shores of Australia ; and an 
archipelago of small islands in the Indian Ocean, lying near 
the north-western coast, is still called Dampier's Archipelago. 
He pushed his discoveries to the neighbouring islands of ^ew 
Guinea, New Britain, and New Ireland, but describes the 
natives of Australia as " the miserablest people in the world, 
having no one graceful feature in their faces." 

Dampier was succeeded by Captain Cook, who, in 1770, 
explored the eastern coast of Australia from Cape How to 
Cape York, and named the country New South Wales. In 
1798, Bass and Flinders discovered the strait between Van 
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Dieman's Land and the Australian continent, and, in the 
course of a few years, all the remaining portions of the coast 
were discovered by the .English, except a small part that was 
explored by the French in 1805. 

It was not until some years after the settlement of New 
South Wales in 1798 that the other Australian colonies were 
formed, but as more and more interest began to be felt in 
this new country the tide of emigration began steadily to 
flow towards Australia, and after the establishment of the 
Swan-river colony in 1829, those of Victoria, South Australia, 
and North Australia folio wed in rapid succession. In 1859, 
the territory now called Queensland was separated from 
New South Wales, and soon became a prosperous and 
flourishing colony. 

The wild animals ctf Australia are not particularly numer- 
ous, and the kangaroo and the emu always become more scarce 
as the inhabitants of the country increase. The dingos, or 
native dogs, are very annoying to the farmers, because they 
are particularly fond of sheep and hang about the folds at 
night. The Kangaroo rat is peculiar to Australia, as well as 
the bandicoot, and several species of phalangers, so called 
by Buffon because two of the toes are united by a mem- 
brane. One of these <jreatures is an extremely ill-favoured 
and disgusting-looking animal, being in shape something like 
a dog, but marked with stripes like a zebra. 

The emu, or Australian cassowary, is a shy and timid bird 
never seen near the settlements; but bower birds, parrots, par- 
roquets, and cockatoos are common everywhere. The reptiles 
are numerous, including several kinds of alligators, lizards, 
and serpents. The Australian land-lizard and the crimson- 
sided snake are said to be extremely beautiful. 

Australia is bounded on the north by that part of the 
Pacific Ocean which contains the Eastern Archipelago. The 
same vast Ocean forms its southern and eastern boundary, and 
the Indian Ocean its western limit. 

The chief divisions of this continent, at present, are — 

New South Wales, Western Australia, or Swan River, 

Victoria, or Port Philip, North Australia, 

South Australia, and Queensland. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 



New South Wales extends from the 26th degree of south 
latitude to Cape How at the south-eastern extremity of the 
Australian continent, the river Murray forming the present 
boundary between this extensive district and the neighbour- 
ing colony of Victoria. For many years New South Wales 
was used by the English government as a pencd settlement, 
or place of punishment for those who had broken the laws 
of their own country ; and the labour required, either by the 
government authorities or by the- settlers, was then performed 
by these persons. 

It was the luxuriant vegetation on this coast which in- 
duced Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks to give the name 
of Botany Bay to a spot which afterwards acquired a very 
different kind of reputation. Much of the produce of the 
country resembles that of the West Indies and comes to 
great perfection. 

Sydney is the capital of New South Wales. It was 
founded in 1788, and has a fine harbour called Port Jackson, 
which is entered by a narrow passage between two bold headJ- 
lands. Wool, tallow, oil, and whalebone are sent to Europe 
from Sydney. 

Bathurst, Paramatta, Newcastle, Maitland* and Goulburn 
are the other chief towns. 



The Blue and The Liverpool Mountains, The Austra- 
lian Alps," and many other ranges intersect the country in 
various directions. 

Most of the rivers that rise in the Blue Mountains enter 
the Pacific by noble bays, but very few of them are navigable. 

The Darling, the Murrumbidgee,, and the Murray, 
which flow towards South Australia, are much more con- 
siderable ; but even these, with the exception of the Murray, 
are little better than water-holes during the dry season. 



VICTORIA, OB PORT PHILIP. 

Victoria occupies the most southern portion of Australia, 
and is separated from Tan Dieman's Land by Bass's Strait. 
Before the extraordinary discovery of gold in this colony (far 
exceeding that in New South Wales or California) Port 
Philip was only a flourishing settlement whence great quan- 
tities of wool were sent to England. The gathering of this 
golden harvest was at first very inconvenient to the original 
settlers, as all the farm-labourers flocked to the gold country, 
and neither shepherds nor stock-keepers would stay when so 
many others were going to " the diggings-" The principal 
points of attraction to the gold-hunters, beside other places, 
were Mount Alexander (about 75 miles from Melbourne), 
Geelong, and Ballarat. 

A remarkable headland, called Wilson's Promontory, juts 
out into Bass's- Strait, and to the very extremity of this pro- 
montory stretch the Warragong Mountains, or Australian 
Alps. Other mountain-ranges intersect different parts of the 
Colony 

The river Murray divides this settlement from that of New 
South Wales. 

Melbourne is the chief town of Victoria. It stands on the 
bank of a river flowing into Port Philips the noble bay from 
which the colony first took its name. This magnificent basin 
is forty miles- in length and the same in width. The town 
of Geelong is situated at the extremity of its western armi 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



South Australia lies to the east of New South Wales and 
Victoria, extending to the 133rd degree of east longitude and 
to the 26th of south latitude. Lead and: copper have been 
found in abundance in this colony, and the mines are ex- 
tremely valuable. Gold has also been discovered in South 
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Australia, though not to the same extent as in the neigh- 
bouring colony of Victoria. 

Notwithstanding occasional droughts and that many of 
the ponds and rivers become dry during the summer, this 
country produces all the fruits of Southern France and 
Italy. 

Tie chief city is Adelaide. It stands on the Torrens, about 
six miles above the spot where that river enters St Vincent's 
Gulf, The Port of Adelaide is on an inlet of the sea, the 
Torrens being lost in a marsh between the port and the city. 

The Murray is the only navigable .river yet discovered in 
South Australia. It enters the sea through Lake Alexandrina, 
but the bar at its mouth prevents the entrance of large vessels. 



Kangaroo Island, to the south of York Peninsula, is of 
considerable size, but from its scarcity of water is only in- 
habited by a few whale-fishers. 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Western Australia, in its broadest sense, includes the 
whole of that country lying to the west of the 129th degree 
of east longitude, but the inhabited portion of it only extends 
about 200 miles inland. . This was formerly called the Swan- 
river colony and is now our chief penal settlement The 
Darling mountains traverse it from north to south, parallel 
with the Indian Ocean, and many lofty hills lie scattered 
throughout the interior of the colony, which abounds with 
game. Several kinds of gum are collected in the forests by 
the natives, who sell them at the different towns or stations. 

Perth is the capital of "Western Australia. It is situated 
on the Swan river, which receives many smaller streams. 
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Nobth Australia (between Western Australia and Queens- 
land) includes the remainder of the country lying to the north 
of New South Wales and South Australia. This large portion 
of the Australian Continent has two remarkable peninsulas, 
that to the east being called Cape York, from> which the other 
broader promontory is separated, by the Gulf of> Carpentaria. 
The chief settlements of North Australia are situated onithe 
shores. 

Several islands lie near the coast, the largest of which are 
Melville, Bathurst, and Groote-Eylant. 

The chief town is Victoria. 



Queensland originally formed, part of New South Wales, 
and extends northward to the 16th. degree of south latitude. 
It is a. beautiful and fertile country possessing a. delicious 
climate,. and is less liable to drought than the other Australian 
colonies^ the rains being always more abundant in the vicinity 
of the tropics* 

Brisbane is the chief town, of Queensland. 



VAN DIEMAN'S LAND 

Van Dieman's Land, or Tasmania, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, is an exceedingly mountainous island, described by 
Captain Fitzroy as " looking like a second Tierra-del-Fuego 
after leaving the level country in the immediate vicinity of 
Sydney." It is separated 1 from the colony of Victoria by 
Bass's Strait. 

Kangaroos are still found in this island, and a species of 
panther (peculiar to Van Dieman's Land) commits great de- 
predations amongst the sheep. Since first the white people 
came amongst them, the original inhabitants have rapidly de- 
creased, and have now mostly retreated to FHnder's Island, in 
Bass's Strait. The climate of Van Dieman's Land is much 
damper and colder than that of Australia. 
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The capital of the island is Hohart Town, which possesses a 
fine harbour ; it stands on the river Derwent, about 20 miles 
from its mouth. Launceston, on the Tamar, is the principal 
town on the northern side of the island. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

The group called New Zealand consists of two principal 
and one smaller island, arranged in the shape of a crescent 
and extending over a space of 900 miles. They are called 
North, Middle, and South Zealand, the two first being by far 
the largest, and separated from each other by Cook's Strait 
Many islets lie scattered round the shores. A chain of lofty 
mountains occupies the centre of Middle Zealand, and stretches 
through more than half of the island immediately above it. 
The sides of these mountains are clothed with fine trees up to 
the line of perpetual snow, and the whole country is well 
watered. 

From the kaury pine, a kind of tree found only in North. 
Zealand, the natives collect large quantities of a valuable gum, 
and other varieties are obtained from trees in the Middle and 
Southern Islands. Gold has been discovered in Middle Zealand, 
so that Australia is not the only rival of California. Flax is 
another important production of the country, but it is obtained 
from the leaves, not from the stalk of the plant, which grows 
abundantly in the marshes of the larger islands. From this 
flax and from a silky variety called the tihora the native 
women make beautiful mats. 

The Maories, or natives of New Zealand, are capital sailors. 
They are also clever at learning the arts of Europeans, and 
seem to wish for the comforts of civilized life. When Captain 
Cook visited these islands in 1769, the New Zealanders were 
a wild, barbarous people, but when the influence of the mis- 
sionaries began to prevail they were willing to give up eating 
their prisoners of war and destroying young children. Captain 
Cook gave them some potatoes which he instructed them how 
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to plant, and the Maories have eveT since continued to culti- 
vate them. He also left them some pigs which were allowed 
to run wild, and their descendants are now hunted with dogs 
like game. 

The climate of New Zealand so much resembles that of 
Great Britain, that an English farmer would raise just the 
same kind of produce there that he had in England. Indeed, 
the beans and turnips in his fields, the currants and goose- 
berries in his garden, the apples and cherries in his orchard, 
and the humming of his wife's bees, would all be so like what 
he had been accustomed to see and hear during his former 
life, that he would be apt to forget in which country he was 
living. 

The principal settlements in .these islands are Wellington, 
Nelson, Petre, and New Plymouth ; Otago is that in which 
gold has been discovered. 



POLYNESIA. 



Polynesia, or the region of " many Islands," is the name 
given by modern geographers to the numerous island-groups 
scattered over the Pacific Ocean (more especially between the 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorn) and extending from New 
Guinea to Pitcairn's Island. During the present century- 
Polynesia has been frequently visited by Europeans, partly 
with the- desire of imparting the knowledge of the Christian 
religion to the islanders and of teaching them the arts and 
customs of civilized nations, and partly from a desire to 
learn more about such a barbarous people. 

Captain Cook's account of the Polynesian islanders was the 
first upon which we could depend ; he found them sunk in 
the grossest idolatry, but with some confused notion of a 
Supreme Being and exceedingly fierce and cruel in their wars 
against each other. Cannibalism still exists in some of the 
groups, but this custom has much decreased since the arrival 
of the missionaries. 

The beautiful islands of Polynesia are either of volcanic or 
coralline formation, for many of them contain volcanoes, some 
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of which are still in an active state, and beneath the water a 
girdle of coral surrounds the shores. The light rich soil of 
this flowery region seems peculiarly adapted for the luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics ; and the bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, yam, 
plantain, banana, sweet chestnut, and sugar-cane flourish well 
in Polynesia, besides many fruits introduced, by missionaries, 
such as pine-apples, shaddocks, guavas, oranges, figs, and 
mulberries. The sandal-tree is a native of the Sandwich 
Islands, and its fragrant wood is exported to Europe and 
China. 

The Polynesian Islands are not infested by any beasts of 
prey ; pigs, dogs, rats, and lizards were the only four-footed 
creatures originally found in them by Europeans, but there 
are plenty of birds and fish, and the sperm-whale frequents 
the shores in great numbers* The race of native pigs has 
nearly disappeared, but their place has been, supplied by those 
brought from Europe, many of which have relapsed into a 
wild state and are almost as uncivilized as their predecessors. 

The dress of the islanders chiefly consists of cloth woven by 
the Polynesian women from the fibrous inner bark of the 
bread-fruit tree. It is loosely wrapped round the body, which 
is always more or less disfigured by tattooing, an operation 
mostly performed in childhood. The women pay particular 
attention to their hair, wearing it in long loose ringlets 
wreathed with flowers. All the drudgery is performed by 
them and they are said to be extremely oppressed and de- 
graded. 

One language is spoken in the South Sea Islands though 
in different dialects, but these are sufficiently alike for the 
natives of distant islands to understand each other with very 
little difficulty. 

As the Equator forms a convenient line of division between 
these numerous groups, they are generally spoken of as being 
either in North or South Polynesia. 
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NORTH POLYNESIA. 

North Polynesia includes— 

The Sandwich, Pelew, 

Ladrone, Caroline, 

and The Badick Isles, beside many others. 

The Sandwich Islands are ten in number, eight of which 
are inhabited. Hawaii, or Owhyhee (the scene of Captain 
Cook's murder), is not only the largest island of this particular 
group, but of all Polynesia. Christianity has long been 
established in the Sandwich Islands ; and when, after the 
gold discovery, intercourse sprung up between China and 
California they became an important station for vessels pass- 
ing between the two countries. The islanders have since 
made rapid progress in the habits and customs of civilized 
beings, and are not the wild, naked savages that they were 
in the time of Captain Cook; even then, there is reason to 
believe he would not have been killed but for the very un- 
wise display of fire-arms which he imprudently made on 
the morning of the murder. 

In this he appears to have strangely departed from his 
usual custom when any article had been stolen by the natives, 
which was that of inviting some of the chiefs on board his 
ship and simply detaining them till the missing property 
was restored. During the previous night one of the ship's 
boats had been stolen, and instead of going quietly on shore 
as usual, he ordered some of the guns to be fired at two canoes 
that were putting off from the shore, and taking a loaded gun 
himself, desired nine marines (or ship soldiers) to go in the 
boat with him, whilst two other boats filled with armed men 
went with him also, receiving strict orders to fire upon any 
canoes that might attempt to leave the island before the missing 
boat was brought back. All this unnecessary display of hos- 
tility was calculated to excite suspicion, and when the captain 
tried to persuade the old chief and his sons to return with 
him on board, the chiefs wife begged them, with many tears, 
not to go ; but no disrespect or violence was offered to Cap- 
tain Cook until, according to his own instructions, some of the 

24 
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sailors fired at a canoe that was leaving the shore and killed 
a chief of high rank. 

This seems to have been the signal for a general outbreak ; 
the women and children were sent away and the men put on 
their " war-mats," arming themselves with spears and stones. 
But it was not until Captain Cook had fired at one of the 
natives who flourished his weapon offensively in his face, that 
they began to throw stones at the English. The man was 
not killed, perhaps the Captain only meant to frighten him, 
for he is generally allowed to have been of a humane and kind 
disposition, but the shower of stones coming faster and 
thicker he fired the other barrel, and this time another native 
w^as killed. 

A general attack from the islanders immediately followed, 
which was answered by a discharge of musketry from the 
marines and from all the sailors in the boats. The confusion 
that now took place is described by an eye-witness to have 
been dreadful, rendering it impossible to know exactly what 
really did happen. The last time poor Captain Cook was 
«een by his men he was standing calling to them at the edge 
of the water ; but whilst they were endeavouring to under- 
stand what he was saying, a native stabbed him in the back 
and he fell on his face into the sea. He was exceedingly be- 
loved by the men under his command, who could only hope 
that his death was instantaneous, and that he was as uncon- 
scious of being seized by the savages as of the horrible scene 
that followed his death. 

Hawaii is distinguished by the great volcano of Kirauea, 
which is always in a state of terrific ebullition. This moun- 
tain rises in high cones to an elevation of 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, its vast crater being nearly a mile in 
width and two miles in depth. 

The other most important islands are Oahu, Honolulu, 
Tanai, and Nihau. 

The Ladrones, or Marianne Islands, were originally 
discovered by Magellan and still belong to Spain. The first 
of these names was given to them by Magellan because the 
natives stole everything that came within their reach, and he 
truly found them to be "Las Islas de las Ladrones," or the 
Islands of Thieves. The latter name was given them in 
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honour of Mary Anne of Austria (mother of Charles the 
Second of Spain) "by whom missionaries were first sent to the 
Ladrones. 

Five only, out of the twenty islands that compose this 
group, are inhabited. The largest are Guajan, Tinian, and 
Saypan. Some of them are very fertile, but all are liable to 
tremendous hurricanes at a particular season of the year. 

The Ladrone Indians are good swimmers and very expert 
in managing their canoes ; some of the fish caught on these 
shores are so unwholesome as to produce serious illness 
amongst the ciews of English ships. 

The Pelew Islands were the native country of Prince Lee- 
Boo, who in 1783 was confided by the king, his father, to 
the care of Captain Wilson on his return to England. 

Lee-Boo's father hoped that by giving his son an English 
education he would return in the course of a few years with 
a great deal of useful knowledge which would be of essential 
service to his countrymen ; but just as Lee- Boo was be- 
ginning to make rapid progress in his studies he was seized 
with the small-pox, and died after a short illness. 

The Caroline Islands were discovered in 1686 by a 
Spaniard, who named them Caroline after Carolus Secundus, 
or Charles the Second, of Spain. They amount to many 
hundreds in number and are scattered over 20 degrees of 
longitude. 



SOUTH POLYNESIA. 

The principal islands included in South Polynesia are — 

The Admiralty Isles, The Fidgee Islands, 

New Ireland, The Friendly Isles, 

New Britain, The Navigators* Isles, 

New Hanover, The Society Isles, 

Solomon's Isles, The Dangerous Archipelago, 

The Louisiade Archipelago, The Marquesas, 

New Hebrides, Pitcairn's Island, 

New Caledonia, and Easter Island. 

Of some of these groups we know but little. 
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The New Hebrides are said to be particularly fertile, bat 
the inhabitants are amongst the most miserable and degraded 
of the Polynesian islanders. 

The Friendly and Society Isles are some of the most 
beautiful in the southern division of Polynesia. The in- 
habitants of the first were so sociable with Captain Cook, 
that in remembrance of the friendly way in which they had 
received him, he bestowed this name upon their islands. 

The Society Isles consist of six larger and several smaller 
islands. The principal is Otaheite, or Tahiti, spoken of by 
every Polynesian traveller as presenting a most striking and 
picturesque appearance on approaching it from the sea. Deep, 
fertile valleys open on every side towards the mountains, and 
from the very mountain-tops down to the water's edge the 
eye is charmed with the exceeding beauty of its luxuriant 
verdure, for here the feathery foliage of the tropics is seen 
in perfection. 

Pearl-shells, sugar, cocoa-nut oil, and arrowroot are gladly 
exchanged by the natives of Otaheite for European manu- 
factures. Schools and missionaries have made a great change 
in the domestic manners and customs of the Tahitians, and 
Christian worship is now established amongst them. 

Pape" ta is the principal port and the seat of government. 

The island of Raiatea is scarcely less beautiful than that of 
Tahiti, and very bold and mountainous* Eimeo is another 
pretty island in the same group. 

The Marquesas consist of thirteen islands, but Nunhiva is 
the only one much visited by European and American vessels. 
The inhabitants are cannibals and exceedingly passionate and 
revengeful, having steadily resisted all attempts to convert 
them to Christianity. 

Pitcairn's Island was the spot selected as a place of 
refuge by Christian and his mutinous companions on board 
the Bounty, after their forcible seizure of the ship. 

Pitcairn is not one of a group, but stands by itself neap 
the eastern extremity of South Polynesia. 



CONCLUSION. 



Iw thus travelling over the surface of our Earth, many- 
larger volumes than this would be required to give a complete 
description of its various countries and their inhabitants ; but 
such points and incidents have been selected as seemed best 
calculated to excite the wish to read and to learn more from 
works of a more complete character. 

But before quite closing the volume, we would add a few- 
words in reference to the place held by the Earth in connection 
with other worlds. 

It is a globe of immense size, measuring more than 25,000 
miles in circumference — it supports upon its surface more 
than 800 millions of human beings, speaking many languages 
and having various customs and beliefs, besides innumerable 
multitudes of other living creatures, and its immense oceans 
teem with life, even more than the dry land. The Earth has 
also numerous varieties of climate and of soil — sandy deserts 
and well- watered plains, rocky mountains and smiling valleys, 
rivers and lakes, vast forests and impassable morasses ; but 
life there is, of one kind or other, everywhere ; and to the 
intelligent and thoughtful there are abundant proofs of the 
care and forethought of the Great Creator for the happiness 
and welfare of the beings He has formed. 

This globe of ours is so vast, that the highest mountains 
(the tops of which pierce the clouds and seem to reach to 
heaven) are no greater, when compared with its bulk, than 
the smallest grain of dust on a polished ball of ivory, and 
the deepest mines and most profound caverns are but 
mere scratches on its broad expanse. And yet, vast as it is 
in itself, our Earth sinks into insignificance when compared 
with other heavenly bodies. The planet Jupiter is 1300 
times as large, and the sun (round which these and other 
planets revolve) is 1,384,4:72 times larger. 
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Bat even these vast magnitudes and distances, so far ex- 
ceeding anything -we can realize, become as nothing when 
compared with those of other worlds revealed to as by night. 
Some of the nearest of the fixed stars are 600,000 times 
farther from as than the son — and light, which travels to ns 
from the moon (a distance of a quarter of a million of miles) 
in little more than a second of time, would be 91 years in- 
coming to us from these fixed stars. 

How great must that Power be which formed such innu- 
merable worlds — how inconceivable His wisdom — how won- 
derful His skill ! We may well ask how such a Being can 
condescend to look with love and mercy on this earth of ours, 
denied as it is by rebellion against Him who once made it 
" beautiful exceedingly." 

Nor is this all ; the same amazing love that sent our holy 
Redeemer into this sinful world, "not to condemn but to 
save " it, has promised us a " new heaven and a new earth 
wherein shall dwell righteousness." 
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Great Sieges of History. By W. Robson. 
Battles of the British Army. 
McFarlane's History of British India. 
Play-hours and Half-holidays, By the Rev. J. C. 

Atkinson. 



BOOKS FOB BOTB. 5 

Digby Heathcote; or, the Early Days of a 

Country Gentleman's Son and Heir. By W. H. 

Kingston. 
Jack Manly ; his Adventures by Sea and Land. 

By James Grant, author of "the Komance of War," 

" Dick Eodney." 
Walks, Talks, &c., "of Two Schoolboys. By the 

Bev. J. C. Atkinson. 
The Wonders of Science. By H. Mayiiew. 
The Peasant Boy Philosopher. By H. Mayhew. 

By Capt. Matne Reid. 

In fcp. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with large Illustrations by 

W. Habvey and C. Keene. Price 5*. each. 

The Plant-Hunters ; or, Himalayan Adventure. 
Ean Away to Sea : an Autobiography for Boys. 
The Boy Hunters. 
The Desert Home. 
The Forest Exiles. 
The Young Yagers. 
The Bush Boys. 
The Young Voyageurs. 
The Boy Tar. 

Bruin ; or, the Grand Bear-Hunt. 
Odd People : a Popular Description of Singular 
Races of Men. 



' In fcp. 8vo, cloth* gilt, with many full-page Illustrations, 

3*. 6d. each. 

By Anne Bowman. 

Tom and the Crocodiles. 

The Boy Pilgrims. 

The Young Yachtsman; or, the Wreck of the 

Gypsy. 
Bsperanza ; or, the Home of the Wanderers. 
The Bear-Hunters of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Young Exile : a Boy's Book of Adventure 

Among the Wild Tribes of the North. 
The Kangaroo Hunters ; or, Adventures of a 

Family in the Bush and Plains of Australia. 



6 BOOKS FOB BOYS. 

Price 3*. 6d. each — continued. 

The Castaways ; or, Adventures of a Family in 

the Wilds of Africa. 
Among the Tartar Tents. 
The Boy Voyagers. 



By W. H. a. Kingston. 

Paul Gerrard, the Cabin Boy : a Tale of the Wide 

Ocean. 
Marmaduke Merry, the Midshipman. Profusely 

Illustrated. 

By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Freaks on the Fells ; or, a Holiday in Scotland. 
The Wild Man of the West. 
The Red Eric; or, the Whaler's Last Cruise. 



By J. G. Edgab. 
The Boyhood of Great Men. 
Footprints of Famous Men. 
History for Boys. 

By Mbs Eiloabt. 

Ernie Elton at Home and at School. 
Johnny Jordan and his Dog. 

Balderscourt ; or, Holiday Tales. By the Eev. 

H. C. Adams. 
George Stanley; or, Life in the Woods. 
Hardy and Hunter. By Mrs Ward. 
The Adventures of Rob Roy. By James Grant. 
Louis' School Days. By E. J. May. 
Boys at Home. By C. Adams, author of " Edgar 

Clifton," &c. 

The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummins. Large 
type, and well-printed Edition. With Illustrations by 
John Gilbert. 

Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters. Square 
16mo, cloth, illustrated. 
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